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CHAPTER XIII 


THE UNIONIST ADMINISTRATION, I9OO-I903 

The Appeal of Ministers to the country, as put forward 
in a letter from Lord Salisbury, was by no means confined 
to the South African Settlement, thoug^h it was mentioned 
as one of the main issues before the country. He referred 
also to Army Reform and the maintenance of British 
interests in the Far East, and he asked the electors to 
remember, whichever Party should be victorious, that 
unless that Party were armed with a strong majority in the 
House of Commons it would lack the authority at home 
and abroad which was essential to its task. Mr. Balfour 
insisted more strongly on the position of South African 
affairs, and declared that from a Radical Administration 
neither firmness of purpose nor consistency of policy could • 
be anticipated ' in the fece of Boer resistance. Though 
individual _ members, of the ^^ooosii'ifiri- — in 
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The fierce energy which he threw into the General 
of 1900 was exasperated by a new personal ques- 
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THE UNIONIST ADMINISTRATION, I9OO-I9O3 

The appeal of Ministers to the country, as put forward 
in a letter from Lord Salisbury, was by no means confined 
to the South African Settlement, thougfh it was mentioned 
as one of the main issues before the country. He referred 
also to Army Reform and the maintenance of British 
interests in the Far East, and he asked the electors to 
remember, whichever Party should be victorious, that 
unless that Party were armed with a strong majority in the 
House of Commons it would lack the authority at home 
and abroad which was essential to its task. Mr. Balfour 
insisted more strongly on the position of South African 
affairs, and declared that from a Radical Administration 
neither firmness of purpose nor consistency of policy could 
be anticipated in the face of Boer resistance. Though 
individual members of the Opposition were in practical 
agreement with the Unionists on South African policy, 
some of the Liberal Leaders held very different views, and 
among the rank and file every shade of doctrine was re- 
presented, “from an ardent and resolute patriotism to 
something not very easy to distinguish froni treasonable 
sympathy with the enemy.” Mr. Chamberlain pressed 
the same point in his Election Address— declaring that the 
Liberals, if placed in power, would “reverse, or at least 
alter, the policy which had secured the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of our kinsmen in all parts of the world.” 

The fierce energy which he threw into the General 
Election of 1900 was exasperated by a new personal ques- 
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tion. Some of the Radicals, by way of taking- vengeance 
for his exposure of the Correspondence with the Boers, 
published a list of pecuniary investments held by himself 
and some of his near relatives with the object of casting 
a slight on his integrity. These attacks for the time he 
ignored — they did him good rather than harm. On the 
other hand, he pressed the most unfavourable interpreta- 
tion upon the somewhat vague utterances of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and other Leaders of the Party, 
made before the outbreak of the War and even during its 
progress. He accused them of being willing* to consent 
to a surrender to the Boers, and to leave British subjects 
to the mercy of President Kruger. Like Pontius Pilate 
they %vould wash their hands of the whole affair, and say 
it was no business of theirs I 

The climax of invective, so it seemed, was reached in 
a telegram which he despatched in support of the Unionist 
candidate in the PIe3'wood Division of Lancashire. “Every 
seat lost to the Government,” the message ran, “is a seat 
gained by the Boers.” This was, in effect, what he had 
previously said on a score of platforms j and, whether fair 
or unfair, it was no more than Air. Balfour and a hundred 
other Unionists had implied in their Addresses and speeches. 
But by an error, which was subsequently explained, the 
message as delivered was “Every seat lost by the Govern- 
ment is a seat sold to the Boers.” The mistake — which 
was afterwards acknowledged to be entirely due to a 
telegraph clerk — ^was not cleared up till a certain amount 
of misconception had arisen, and many persons who had 
no sympathy with “pro-Boer” policy regretted that such 
an imputation should be made against politicians who 
might be unpatriotic but certainly were not corrupt. A 
slight reaction in favour of the Opposition was caused by 
this blunder, but, on the whole, the result of the General 
Election was a triumphant vindication of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy in asking for an immediate appeal to the 
people. Though the Unionist majority had been appre- 

I 
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ciably reduced, it was still overwhelming. The Conserva^ 
tives (334) and the Liberal Unionists (68) outnumbered by 
134 the combined Liberal and Labour Parties (186) arid 
the Irish Nationalists (82). 

It was not probable that, even after so great a victory, 
the old Government would go on just as before. Lord 
Salisbury himself was known to desire an early release 
from his too arduous duties, but, having appealed to the 
country as Prime Minister, he felt himself bound, after the 
renewal of public confidence, to retain that position. Nor 
was it considered advisable, at that time, to raise the 
question of succession. Though there was no fear of 
personal rivalry between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, whose mutual understanding was quite complete, 
indiscreet partisans on either side might have rendered 
the position somewhat uncomfortable. Nor would it have 
been considered expedient, either by Conservatives or 
Liberal Unionists, to compromise the question by the 
selection of the Duke of Devonshire. The solution of 
what hardly amounted to a difficulty was found in Lord 
Salisbury remaining Prime Minister and taking the office 
of Privy Seal, but retiring from the Foreign Office — ^where 
he made room for Lord Lansdowne, who had been far from 
comfortable at the War Office. He was succeeded in the 
latter position by Mr. Brodrick, and Mr. Gerald. Balfour 
was sent to the Board of Trade, giving up the office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to Mr. George Wyndliam, 
whose promotion was marked by admission within the 
Cabinet. Mr. Ritchie succeeded Sir Matthew White 
Ridley as Home Secretary; Lord Selborne took the place 
of Mr. Goschen at the Admiralty, and Mr. Chaplin 
vacated the Local Government Board in favour of Mr. 
Walter Long; Mr. Hanbury became Minister of Agri- 
culture, and Lord Londonderry Postmaster General. 

Neither the changes within the Cabinet nor those in 
the minor offices of the Government altered the balance 
of power between Conservatives and Liberal Unionists. 
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TnriV^ '■ • .■!Ti:-.:ciion of the Ministry, which brought 

iiiik. r- Il'i.ri t.; testified to the undiminished per- 
sona! Ir' I o' Lord Salisbury. The retirement of Mr. 
T. "I I'-ussell, nominally a Liberal Unionist, from the 
office o-' Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government 
Board, ivhere he was succeeded by a Conservative, Mr. 
Grant Lawson, was compensated by the appointment of 
Mr. Arnold-Forster as Secretary of the Admiralty. So 
far as Mr. Chamberlain's hand could be traced in the 
exercise of patronage it was shown in the promotion of 
Lord Selborne, Under Secretary for the Colonies, to a 
position of Cabinet rank. 

The brief Winter Session of 1900 was opened on 3rd 
December, and the Queen’s speech announced that the 
only business for Parliament was to make the necessary 
provisions for the expenses of the War. It was inevitable, 
however, that the conduct of Ministers should be criticised 
in the Debate on the Address, and Mr. Chamberlain, in 
particular, was singled out for attack — especially for his 
publication of the Correspondence with the Boers. He 
explained that no objections had been made by the Dutch 
politicians whose letters had been printed. The language 
used by Dr. Clark and Mr. Labouchcre, he said, amounted 
to “moral treason," and the information which Mr. John 
Ellis had requested from a Boer lady was not to be the 
whole truth, but “a stream of facts" which he might use 
in Parliament to damage his opponents. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had declared that the person who 
published these letters was unworthy of his society. Well, 
the act was the act of the \vhole Government — a statement 
to which Mr. Balfour heartily assented. Mr. Chamberlain 
added that, though some of his phrases might have led 
to misconception, he nad never attacked any man’s private 
character, wlrle there had been a “perfect conspiracy of 

insinuations and charges against himself and those nearest 
to him. 

The attacks to which he referred ivere renetved in 
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Parliament by Mr. Lloyd-George, who moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that Ministers of the Crown and mem- 
bers holding subordinate ofSce in the Government should 
hold no interest, direct or indirect, in any firm or Com- 
pany competing for contracts with the Crown, unless the 
nature and extent of the interest had first been declared. 
This was directly aimed against the Colonial Secretary 
and his son the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. The 
Debate was piquant, but it was generally felt, by mem- 
bers who had least regard for Mr. Chamberlain, that 
the question should not have been raised in this shape, 
even if the general principle asserted was in itself worthy 
of support. Mr. Chamberlain had no difficulty in show- 
ing that for any indiscreet use which had been made 
of his name he had no shadow of responsibility, and 
that in only two from the list of Companies mentioned 
did he hold any interest. For the investments of his 
relatives he could not be answerable, nor had any of 
them ever asked him to use his influence on their behalf.’ 
The discussion had lowered the dignity of the House of 
Commons, and given pain to his relatives, but done no 
injuiy to himself. Those members who supported Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s Amendment dissociated themselves from 
the personal issues which had been raised, and ‘Mr. 
Balfour declared that, so far as the Motion was an attack 
on the Colonial Secretary, it was without a shadow of 
foundation. It had not been brought forward in the 
interest of purity — ^but only to damage Mr. Chamberlain. 
Because he had made his power felt in the country they 
regarded him with special aversion. But they had failed 
in their attack that evening as they had’ failed at the 
General Election. 

Though the year 1901 was, in many respects, a me- 
morable one in Mr. Chamberlain’s career, the Session 
was more remarkable for tiie proposals than for the 
achievements of the Government of which he was a lead- 
ing member. The bold and comprehensive plan, more 
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or less framecl by Sir John Gorst, . for the reconstruction 
of the^ educational system, ' Elementary, , Secondary, and 
Technical,^ throughout' England and Wales, was' not Jn- 
trodiiced till yth May — much too late for so cohiplicated 
and contentious a scheme of reform. The reasons for 
delay were explained, by way of tacit apology, iii the 
King’s Speech onTlie Prorogation (17th August), “^'Un- 
usual demands, it was said, ^‘had been made upon the 
time at the disposal of Parliament by the Demise of the 
Crown, by the continuance of an arduous War, and the 
necessity of providing fresh Revenue by a vrider range 
of taxation. In other ■words, the Opposition, though 
weak in point of number, had made such effective use 
of their opportunities for lengthy discussion given by 
die various questions arising out of the War, the Budg*et, 
and the state of the Army, that Ministers could make 
little progress with their legislative programme. On 
2Sth June, Mr. Balfour announced that the Education 
'Bill must be abandoned. But a temporary Measure 
.would be introduced, and pressed through Parliament, 
which' would meet the emergency caused by the “Cocker- 
ton Judgment,” and enable the School Boards to carry 
on, for the ensuing twelve months, the work of Higher 
Education from funds which, it was now decided, they 
had no legal right to apply to that purpose. Even this 
proposal met with keen resistance, and on one occasion 
the Government majority fell to 17, but 011 30tli July, 
the Third Reading" was carried in the Plouse of Commons j 
the Bill passed quietly through the House of Lords, and 
on 9th August received the Royal Assent. 

Among the minor Measures carried by the Govern- 
ment, was one for amending and consolidating the exist- 
ing laws as to Factories and Workshops, and another 
for mitigating the penalties that might be inflicted upon 
Youthful Offenders. Both these Acts fell within the 
scope of that social legislation which Mr. Chamberlain 
has so steadily advocated, but, as Colonial Secretary, 



LORD SALISBURVS CABINET AFTER THE 
GENERAL ELECTION OF 1900 


Following is a list of the members of the Cabinet after the re- 
construction of 190O1 with an indication of the changes made by 
the autumn of 1903. 

1900 1903 ^ 

Marquis of Salisbury Premier and Lord Privy Seal Deceased 

Arthur James Balfour First Lord of the Treasury Premier also 
Marquis of Laksdowne Foreign Secretary No change 

Joseph Chamberlain Colonial Secretaiy ^Resigned 

Charles Thomson Ritchie Home Secretary ^Resigned 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach Chancellor of the ISxchcqucr Resigned 
Duke of Devonshire Lord President of the Council ^Resigned 

Earl of Halsbury Lord Chancellor No change 

William St. John Fre- 
mantle Brodrick Secretary for War Secretary for India 

Earl of Selborne First Lord of Admiralty No change 

Lord George Hamilton Secretary for India ^Resigned 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh Secretaiy for Scotland ^Resigned 

Gerald William Balfour President of Board of Trade No change 

Walter Hume Long President of Local Government 

Board No change 

Robert William Hanbury President of Board of Agriculture Deceased 
Baron James of Hereford ChanccllorofDuchy of Lancaster Resigned 
Aretas Akers-Douglas First Commissioner of 

Works Home Secretaiy 

Marquis of Londonderry Postmaster-general Lord President of Council 
Earl Cadogan Lord-lieutenant of Ireland Resigned 

Baron Ashbourne Lord Chancdlor of Ireland No change 

* Resigned on the fiscal question 
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THE ROYAL TITLES ACT 


he’ naturally felt a more . personal • interest' in the Royal 
Titles Act, which made the first formal ' recognition of 
the Crown as the connecting' link between the United 
Kingdom and the “British Dominions beyond, the Seas.’.’ 
No Constitutional innovation was disguised under this 
official declaration of Imperial Unity. It was intended 
simply as a compliment to the Colonies, and a graceful 
inauguration of the new Reign. If it was made at. the 
instance of the King, it was also understood to be wel- 
come to the Premiers of .the Self-Governing Communities, 
with whom Mr. Chamberlain was to hold conference r in, 
the ensuing year. 

S'S were Mr. Chamberlain’s interventions 
in Parliamentary Debate during the igoi Session, they 
related chiefly to South African affairs,, and siich mention 
of them as is necessary will be found in another Chapter. 
But of the warm discussions provoked by the Budget 
proposals he was something more than an interested 
spectator. The increase of the Income Tax from one 
shilling to fourteen pence in the pound was an impost 
sufficiently excused by its absolute necessity in a year of 
active warfare-^-unwelcome as it must have been to a 
Statesman who still believed in the possibility of setting 

up some system of Old Age Pensions for the Deserving- 
Poor. ® 

There was more difficulty about the Chancellor pf the 
Exchequer’s scheme for expanding the Revenue by resort 
to Indirect Taxation. It was almost an' axiom of “The 
Radical Programme” that “direct taxes are preferable 
to indirect taxes, and for many years successive Govern- 
' ments had acted on this principle. Certainly, 'it was an 
anomalous position- for one of Mr. Gladstone’s' old col- 
leagues to make himself responsible for the Sugar Tax 
and the Duty on exported coal. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that Mr. Chamberlain had- always 
maintained that every class should make a fair contri- 
bution to the cost of Government, and had even counte- 
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nsr.cc'j, personally advocated, the imposition 

of" c'l I- There was, therefore, no inconsistency 

wilii hi- : declarations in his consenting to lay some 

part oT >'■ national burden on the working classes, and, 
as the experts seemed to be agreed that for the present 
Direct Taxation had reached its limit, there was nothing 
for it but to support some such Budget as Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach had brought forward. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s most notable utterance in 1901 
related neither to domestic affairs nor, except indirectly, 
to South Africa. It was one of those sudden incursions 
into foreign politics, in which, as we have seen, his 
zeal sometimes runs away with his discretion. On this 
occasion, however, he won the unqualified applause of 
his countrymen. Irritated as all Englishmen were by 
baseless calumnies, both against the conduct of our troops" 
in the field, and the measures taken by our Generals in 
dealing with treason and rebellion, no official protest had 
been presented by our Government except when Queen 
Victoria was made the subject of an exceptionally filthy 
cartoon in Paris. We had plenty of trouble on our hands 
just then, and it was considered advisable to pretend that 
Foreign Governments had no power to suppress these 
offensive publications. Nor was it, apparently, with any 
intention of departing from this politic reserve that Mr. 
Chamberlain used the phrase which brought him into 
shaip personal conflict with Count von Biilow, the Ger- 
man Imperial Chancellor. 

In the course of a political speech delivered at Edin- 
burgh on 25th October (1901), he remarked that Ministers 
had been blamed in some quarters for not taking stronger 
measures against Rebels and Guerrillas. For that leni- 
ency, which had been pursued after most serious considera- 
tion, they accepted full responsibility. But the time had • 
come— or was coming— when measures of greater severity ’ 
might be necessary. “If that time comes, ” <Mr. Chamber- 
ain remar-e , “we can find precedents for anything that 
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we may do in the action of these nations who now criticise 
our ‘barbarity’ and ‘cruelty,’ but whose example .in 
Poland', in the Caucasus, in Algeria, in Tongking, in 
Bosnia, in the Franco-German War, we have never even 
approached.” 

It' was a natural, if not. an altogether advisable, retort. 
But while it passed almost unheeded in France and Russia 
.it aroused fury in Germany and German Austria. Although 
the Kaiser was almost ostentatiously friendly to King 
Edward, and although in Diplomatic matters his. Govern- 
ment were acting in complete harmony with ours, anti- 
English demonstrations were held in Berlin and other 
great cities, and the most virulent attacks were prihted 
and freely circulated. It was wanton audacity, we were 
told, that an English Minister should compare the conduct 
of German conscripts with the cowardly mercenaries who 
had placed old men and women in front of their ranks- to 
protect themselves from the bullets of the Boers! This 
was one of the fictions most industriously put about by 
the Hollander Agency in Europe, and, for the credit of 
Germans, we must take it that they honestly believed the 
lies that were circulated on what purported to be the evi- 
dence of eye-witnesses. At heart, though no friends of 
ours at present, they are an amiable and placable race. 
For nearly the lifetime of a generation their only acquaint- 
ance with War had been drawn from the parade-ground 
and annual Manoeuvres. Most of them had forgotten the 
stern realities of 1870—1871, and they were shocked -by 
bloodshed not perpetrated by their own countrymen, and 
in a cause which they reprobated. Though, a whole nation 
may be demented for a time with patriotic rage, pr senti- 
mental enthusiasm — Englishmen have fallen into similar 
excitements — it will not carry on a campaign of wilful de- 
famation. If the Germans had known that the atrocities 
charged against our Generals and soldiers were simply 
inventions of the enemy they would have displayed less 
irritation at Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. They would have 
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realised, on consideration, that his suggested comparison 
of our treatment of the Cape traitors and Boer guerrillas 
with the punishment which had been meted out by their 
Commanders to the French Irregulars was absolutely fair 
and just.^ As a matter of fact, they regarded his words 

^What that treatment was maybe seen from the German Army Order issued in 
August JS70. It was translated by Dr- T. I\nHer Slaguirc, and quoted in his lecture 
at the Royal United Service Institution on iSth February 1903; — 

I. — Military jurisdicUou is established by this decree- It will be extended to all 
the territorj* occupied by German troops, to every action tending to endanger the 
security of those troops, to causing them injuzy, or lending assistance to tlie enemy. 
IMilitary jurisdiction will be considered as in force and proclaimed through all the 
extent of a cauton as soon as it is posted in any locality forming x^art of it. 

“II. — All persons not forming part of the French Army, and not proving their 
quality as soldiers by outward signs, and who 

Shall seiwe the enemies as smiles; 

“ {h) Shall mislead the German troops when charged to act for them as guides; 

“ (c) Shall kill, wound, or rob persons belonging to the German troops, or making 
part of their suite ; 

“ (/Z) Shall destroy bridges or canals, damage telegraphic lines or railways, render 
roads imijassable, set lire tu munitions and provisions of war, or troops* 
quarters; 

“(e) Shall take U2> arms against the German troops; will be xjunished by death. 
In each case the oilker in command will institute a council of war, with 
authority to tlie matter and i^ronomicc sentence. These councils can 
only condemn to death. Their sentences will be executed immediately. 

“III. — The communes to which the culprits belong, ;is well as those whose terri- 
tory may have been the scene of the ofience, will be condemned in a x^enalty for each 
case equalling the amount of their taxes. 

“ IV- — The inhabitants will have to supply all necessaries for the su]>port of the 
troops. Each soldier will receive daily 750 grammes of bread, 5C0 grammes of meat, 
250 grammes of lard, 30 grammes of coffee, Co gniuimes of tobacco or 5 cigars, htre 
of wane, or r litre of beer, or o.i of brandy- The rations to be furnished daily for each 
horse will be 6 kilogrammes of oats, 2 kilogrammes of hay, and i J< kilogrammes of 
straw. In case of the inhabitants x^reierring an indemnity in coin to one in kind, it will 
be fixed at 2 francs each soldier daily. 

“ V. — All commanders of detached corps v/ill have the right to order a requisition 
of pi'ovisions needful to tlie sux^port of their troops. The requisition of other articles 
judged indispensable to the army cun only be ordered by gencnils and ofiicers acting 
as such. In all cases, nothing will be demanded of tlie inhabitants except what is 
necessary for the supx)ort of the troops; and official receipts will be given for every- 
thing supplied. We hope, therefore, that the inhabitants will not offer any obstacles 
to the requisitions which may be deemed necessary. 

“VI. — ^With regard to individual bargains between the troops and tlie inhabitants, 
we fix as an equivalent for i franc, S silbergros or 2S kreut2ers. 

“The General Commanding-in-Chief the Third German Army, 

“ FKEDERIC WlLLIAIil, 

“ Prince Royal of Pi-ussia.^' 
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as an affront to the nation ; the ag'itation became so violent 
throug'hout the latter months of the year that Count von 
Billow — a time-serving^ placeman who pretends to be a 
Bismarck, and keeps himself in office by trimming* an even 
balance between the orders of the Kaiser and the favour 
of a precarious majority in the Reichstag- — thought it 
would pay him to read Mr. Chamberlain a public lecture. 

On 8th January igo 2 , he made the following reference 
to the Edinburgh speech:— “I believe we shall all ' be 
agreed, and I think all sensible people in England, too, 
will agree with us, that when a Minister considers himself 
called on to justify his policy — and such a thing may 
happen— he does well to leave foreign countries out of the 
discussion. Should he, however, wish to adduce examples 
from abroad, it is advisable that he should proceed with 
great caution, for otherwise he runs the risk not only of 
being misunderstood, but also of hurting foreign feelings, 
even though it be — as I am ready to assume was the case 
in the present instance, and as, indeed, after the assur- 
ances made to me from the other side, I must assume 

without any intention of doing so. This is, however, all 
the more regrettable when it happens in the case of a 
Minister, and with reference to a country which, as the 
previous speaker has rightly pointed out, has always enter- 
tained with his own good and friendly relations, the undis- 
turbed continuance of which is equally to the interests of 
both parties. It is quite comprehensible that in a people 
which has become so thoroughly part and parcel of its 
glorious Army as the German people has— and the previous 
speaker very rightly emphasised this point— the general 
feeling of the nation should revolt against any appearance 
of the heroic character and moral basis of our ‘^national 
struggle for Unity being subject to misrepresentation. 
But the German Army stands much too high, and its 
escutcheon is too bright for them to be affected by warped 
judgments. Anything of the kind is well answered by the 
reply which Frederic the Great gave when he was told that 
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■ ■ *-: .'’ttacking him and the Prussian Army. 
‘Let . 5 . alone,' said the great king, ‘and do not 

excit'- v.-. i.r elves. He is biting at granite.’”^ 

Jt appeared afterwards that in the version of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s words which was telegraphed to the Con- 
tinent the sense had been considerably distorted, and 
conveyed a more offensive imputation than the speaker had 
in his mind. But as for “the assurances from the other 
side ” to which the Count referred, and which some of the 
German newspapers represented as a sort of apology, they 
simply took the form of explaining to the German Am- 
bassador what had been actually said. This was made 
clear by Mr. Balfour’s statement in the House of Com- 
mons (17th January) that “nothing in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government required to be said in the direction 
of either qualifying or retracting the speech of his right 
honourable friend.” Moreover, at Manchester, on the 
loth, Mr. Balfour himself spoke with contempt of the 
“ disgusting tide of calumny ” which was poured out cease- 
lessly from the Continental Press. On the following day, 
at Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain was evidently in no 
repentant mood. The language he used was not that of 
a Minister whose conduct had been apologised for. If he 
had committed any offence on loth October 1901, he 
aggravated it on nth January 1902, by making a direct 
attack on the German Chancellor. He began by holding 
up to reprobation these English partisans of the Boer cause 
who fouled their own nests, encouraged the enemies of this 
country, and furnished material to foreign countries for the 
malignant libels which they uttered against us. 

“I understand,” he said, “a good Party fight. I 
myself am a Party man. When I am struck I try to strike 
back again. But I cannot appreciate the position of those 
who arc influenced by Party passion, and not content with 
fighting the battle here at home on fair and reasonable 
lines, must go out of their way to impute methods of bar- 
barism to our soldiers in the field, to imply that His 
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Majesty’s Ministers, who are Britons like themselves, can, 
by any possibility, be guilty of deliberate cruelly and in- 
humanity, and who laud the Boers while they slander the 
Britons, and then profess to be astonished and surprised 
at the growing hostility of foreign nations. They have 
helped to create the animosity which we all deplore. I 
am well aware that in some quarters this animosity is at- 
tributed to another cause. It is said to be due to the 
indiscreet oratory of the Colonial Secretary. Gentlemen, 
what I have said I have said. I withdraw nothing. I 
qualify nothing. I defend nothing. As I read histo^, 
no British Minister has ever served his country faithfully 
and at the same time enjoyed popularity abroad. 

“ I make allowance, therefore, for foreign criticism. 
I will not follow an example that has been set to me.. 
I do not want to give lessons to a foreign Minister, and 
I will not accept 'any at his hands. I am responsible only 
to my own Sovereign and to my own countrymen. But 
I am ready to meet that form of criticism which is made 
at home, which is manufactured here for export by the 
friends of every country but their own; and in reference 
to these I would ask you, gentlemen, how can it be due 
to a few words in a speech that was delivered only a few 
weeks ago that for months and for years, from the very 
beginning of this War, the foreign Press has teemed with 
abuse of this country? How can the Colonial Secretary 
be made 'responsible for what Sir Edward Grey has called 
the ‘foul and filthy lies,’ for what Lord Rosebery has 
described as the ‘vile and infamous defamations,’ which 
have been disseminated in foreign countries without a 
syllable of protest, without the slightest interference by 
the responsible authorities? No, gentlemen, my oppon- 
ents must look for some other scapegoat. They must 
look further for the causes of that feeling of hostility, 
which I do not think that we have deserved, but which has 
existed more or less for a century, at least, which always 
comes to the surface when we are in any difficulty, but which. 
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I am gflad to say, has never done us any serious harm.” 

It was, Mr, Chamberlain continued, a travesty of his- 
tory to say that when the Unionists took office in 1S95 
they found Peace with Honour, Six burning" questions 
of International importance had been left them as an evil 
legacy by their predecessors. The Siamese imbroglio, 
the Venezuelan boundary, the HiMcrlmid delimitations 
with Germany and with France in West Africa, the Sa- 
moan dispute, and the position of the French on the Nile 
^^vith all these questions the Unionist Government had 
grappled successfully, and reached an honourable and 
satisfactoiy settlement. Besides this, they had maintained 
British, interests in the Far East, and in agreeing to the 
immediate construction of an inter-oceanic canal had dis- 
posed of a long-standing cause of difference with the 
United States. These, Mr. Chamberlain declared, were 
solid achievements in the cause of Peace. But there was 
something more valuable even than the goodwill of foreign 
nations. That was the affection and confidence of our 
kinsfolk across the seas. The losses and sacrifices of the 
War had been more than compensated. It had enabled 
the British Empire to “find itself,” and united the British 
race throughout the world. It had shown to all whom it 
might concern that, if ever we had to fight, as we had 
fought in the past, for our veiy existence "against a world 
in arms, we should not stand alone. 

This is a point which, before the War broke out, was 
overlooked by Continental Statesmen who were in the 
habit of measuring our strength in Europe by the number 
of our Army. In rubbing this consideration into their 
minds with as much frankness as he would have employed 
in dealing with an adversary in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Chamberlain, if he exceeded the limits of Diplomatic 
propriety, rendered a service to his country which could 
not have been performed by a Prime Minister or a Foreign 
Secretary. Speaking as the representative of Colonial 
feeling he could use language which in their mouths would 
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have seemed almost menacing. But, as he declared, a 
new factor had entered into the politics of the country. 
In future we must take into account the opinion of the 
Colonies. We shall have to consult them, and, if we 
wished them to stand by us, we must be guided, to some 
extent, by their wishes and aspirations. 

Undoubtedly, this speech cleared the air. It was, we 
were told, a “naked and brutal assertion of British Im- 
perialism,” it was a “repetition of the first insult,” it was 
an “adroit piece of personal advertisement.” The wrangle 
came to an end, and some of the more reasonable critics 
pointed out that Mr. Chamberlain could never have in- 
tended to insult the German troops by comparing their 
conduct with that of the British, since to charge the former 
with misconduct would have been to confess the equal guilt 
of the latter. It was universally recognised, moreover, 
that in taking up this resolute and almost defiant attitude, 
he had correctly interpreted the temper of his countrymen, 
and that, unless Germany wished to force a quarrel upon 
us, it might be well to place some limit on public expres- 
sions of dislike or disapproval. The unconcealed amuse- 
ment of the French newspapers, and the ostentatious in- 
difference of Russian opinion while the dispute was in 
progress, reminded the most irresponsible Anglophobes in 
Berlin and Vienna that the German race would be well 
advised not to fall out with the only European State which 
does not regard it with open enmity. Besides, they ceased 
to be shocked at what we were doing in South Africa, when 
it became evident that we should be successful. 

In spite of the difficulties on which political and mili- 
tary pessimists were still enlarging, the opening. of 1902 
marked the beginning of the end of the War. The 
Colonial Secretary, whose administrative functions in re- 
gard to South Africa had been partially suspended while 
the whole region was more or less under Martial Law, 
became almost absorbed in thoughts of the Settlement that 
would follow the approaching restoration of Peace. Except 
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cn ir-'t 'f r'i'ninq (o his Department, he took no very 

acLi"'‘ ; : r m Lhc Debates of a Session which began on 
i6tb jr" rv, ar.cl, after an adjournment from 8th August 
to iC b Deiober, was not closed till i8th December. But 
^vilh regard to the netv Education Bill, which was under 
keen discussion during the whole of that period, and did not 
become law before the day of Prorogation, it was necessary 
for Mr. Chamberlain to make a formal defence of his well- 
understood position. So far from producing accord be- 
tween Parties, the debates in Parliament had only exagger- 
ated the points of difference, and it naturally devolved on 
Mr. Chamberlain to conciliate, if possible, the opposition 
of those Radical Nonconformists who on other questions 
had hitherto supported the Government. Amongst his 
own constituents there was a sharp controversy. Indeed 
the Bill had been formally condemned at a meeting of 
Liberal Unionists convoked by certain influential Birming- 
ham politicians. It was in the hope of appeasing this dis- 
cord that on loth October he summoned a conference of 
the Liberal Unionist Party in the city — just before the 
commencement of the Autumn Sittings of the House of 
Commons. Whatever charges may be brought against 
him, he has never been accused of political timidity. 
Anxious as he was to avert a split in his Party, he spoke 
with perfect frankness. No amount of agitation, he said, 
would induce Ministers to withdraw this Bill. They would 
persist with it, and should it be defeated they would re- 
sign Office. As for his personal responsibility in connec- 
tion with the Bill, he had taken part in discussing it both 
before and after it was introduced. Subsequently, he 
admitted, he had not followed it so closely as he could 
have wished. His preoccupation with South African affairs 
had prevented him fiom sitting by Mr. Balfour’s side and 
giving such help as he might be able to afford. Nor must 
It be supposed that the Government ever expected their 
i^arty or the country to accept the text of the Bill, line by 
line and word by word, just as it stood in the first instance. 
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He had already explained the necessity for some such 
Measure as the one now brought forward. As an old 
member of the Birmingham Education League, he adhered 
to the opinion that State Education should be purely 
secular, but had long ago realised that on this point he 
had no chance of persuading the majority of his fellow- 
countrymen. Therefore he accepted an arrangement which 
preserved the main interest of the nation and did justice to 
all classes, though it did not carry out his personal views. 

While he recognised that a certain number of Church- 
men and Conservatives, as well as Nonconformist Liberal 
Unionists, conscientiously objected to the Bill, there were 
others whose opposition took the form of “wild threats” 
and “ blatant criticism ” and was entitled to no sort of 
consideration. They were talking about “quarrels in the 
Liberal Unionist Party” and a “mutiny against Mr. Cham- 
berlain — ^prophesying that he would be stoned in his own 
city, and that his political extinction was imminent.” 

“I beg you,” he said, “to pay no attention whatever, 
in the discussion in which we are about to engage, to my 
personal position. I have been threatened many times. 
I have not been made afraid. The time is coming when 
the question of whether or not I continue in political life 
is a matter of absolute indifference to me. But what is 
of consequence — at least what I venture to think is of 
consequence — is that the cause and the object to which 
I have given my life should continue, as they are, strong 
in the hearts and determination of the British people. 
long after I am forgotten, these principles — for which I 
take no credit, since, indeed, I have no pretence to have 
initiated them — ^but those principles which combine us 
together as a great Imperial nation — ^if they remain, it 
matters nothing about myself or about any individual 
who has been concerned in promoting them. I hope 
the differences — ^if differences there be — ^between us at 
the present time may be composed, but if not, if we are 

unable, if we find it impossible to agree — ^which I do not 
Vblr* n. 2$ 




belie :.i: least, lor us agree to differ upon tliis 

a:i<: cor.iplicated point, upon which, indeed, 
di:;.-re::ce^ ir.ay L-;:ist, with mutual respect and mutual 
Le: us consent to that, but let us never consent 
would assist the intrigues of those 
If :hor were successful, would hand over Ireland 
to die Home Hiilcrs, would transfer the settlement of the 
great and iniportanE problems arising in South Africa— 
the 'I'vnr in ’vhich v/e have been engaged — ^to the discretion 
unci tlie patriotism of the pro-Boers, would leave our 
mterests in the hands of the Little Englanders, ivho would 
depend ibr our reforms upon the framers of the Newcastle 
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i.'nat was wa.nted, Mr. Chamberlain continued, was 
'‘more lacra and fower phrases.” They all approved of 
Religious Equality. But what was meant by the expres- 
sior.? How far would they go to secure it? Would they 
force Churchmen, Dissenters, Roman Catholics, Jews, 
Unitarians, to pay rates for a religious education that 
either omitted something which one sect or the other 
regarded as essential or included something which they 
disbelieved? and would they at the same time withhold 
from^ these different creeds the right of obtaining such 
religious education as they did approve? Would that 
be Religious Equality? Though concurrent endowment 
might be justified nothing could be said for the endow- 
ment of a particular form of religion and the exclusion 
of all others. The only logical alternative was the abso- 
lute secularisation of State Education. That, however, 
the majority would not accept. Nor would the Non- 
conformists profit by an arrangement that left each sect 
to provide religious teaching at its own expense. Being 
fess lich ihan the Church of England and the Roman 
Cc.tholics,^ and having no machinery provided, they would 
be ar a distinct disadvantage. Another system was that 
prevailing in Canada, where every ratepayer was entitled 
to say to what class of school his rates should be allotted? 
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None of these plans commended themselves to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s mind. Was there any other alternative than the 
one sug^gested by the Government? 

It was said again, that Taxation and Representation 
should go together. He agreed with the principle — 
“speaking generally and as far as possible though 
it was by no means universally observed in any Consti- 
tution. Well, the Government Bill did provide for Re- 
presentation. Possibly it might not be thought adequate 
that was a question of degree — but the intention was 
to institute absolute popular control of the whole secular 
instruction. If this object was not sufficiently attained, 
Ministers would be bound to amend the Measure. Here 
was the crux of the situation. 

Suppose (he asked) that by Amendments, perhaps 
suggested by ourselves, but at any rate absolutely satis- 
factory to you, we make it perfectly clear beyond con- 
tention that the whole of the secular education of those 
Denominational schools is for the first time brought under 
popular representative control, will that satisfy you? That 
is the question. If we do that, will you be satisfied to 
leave the religious education in these schools as it has 
been for thirty years and a great deal more past? Will 
you leave that untouched in the hands of the Denomina- 
tional Managers or Trustees who have provided the schools? 
What is the alternative? The alternative would be that 
you would claim that the Government, like the extreme 
sectarians who have recently been addressing the country, 
should engage in a crusade against Denominational 
schools that they should force on them an undenomina- 
tional system, and, that if they refuse to adopt the 
undenominational system, they should force upon the 
ratepayers the cost, the enormous cost, of providing 
substantial buildings and educating half of the whole 5" 
the children in this country. There is no eluding — there 
is no evading— that point, and all I ask you is to say 
which it is you want. Are you willing that a system 
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■ivlv. - I -riM.'.uccl so long should remain, the only 
chaiiS'".- i '-‘‘u”, and that is entirely in our direction, that 
the v.'iioir of the secular instruction should for the first 
time he taken out of the hands of those Denominational 
ami religious persons; or do you say that you insist that 
the opportunity of this Bill, that the necessity which was 
imposed upon the Government in view of the miserable 
condition of education in the great number of districts, 
should be taken advantage of by sectarians in order to 
destroy Denominational education? 

“Well, that is a question upon which I wish your 
answer. But then I am bound to tell you, if the last of 
these two alternatives is your policy, if you are satisfied 
with nothing short of the destruction of the system which 
was generally admitted in 1870, so far as the Denomina- 
tional schools are concerned — there was no question then 
about the destruction of the Denominational schools— 
if 3'ou desire that this opportunity should be seized in 
order to make a revolutionary change of that kind, you 
are going altogether beyond any compact between the 
Unionist^ Parties, and you are putting yourselves in a 
position in which no arrangement of any kind is possible. 
It will be no use our proposing concessions which we 
know beforehand will be rejected. We will be glad to 
meet you in any reasonable form or direction, but if you 
ask that we should go so far from our original direction as 
to t^ce up and to carry through a policy which no Radi- 
cal Government has ever dared to suggest — then I say 
you are going beyond what is reasonable, and you must 
face the position in that case. If there are such persons 
who take such extreme views in our ranks, all I would 
say to them is that I would, most earnestly and sincerely 
appeal to them. I say we must agree to differ. We 
p '"‘tog-ether upon those lines, but I would ask 

diflTrenrp • ‘ of One 

UD the t in” "“y’ ‘hey would be justified in breaking 
up the Un.on.st Party, or in trying to break it up, not 
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because the Government is doing something new, to 
which they have a right to object, not because we are 
reactionary in our proposals, but simply because, at the 
dictation of what, after all, is a very small minority of 
the country, we refuse to undertake an entirely new de- 
parture, adopt a policy which was disclaimed altogether 
by everybody who was concerned in the agitation of 
1S70, which was no part whatever of the programme 
either of the Central Nonconformists Committee or of 
the National Education League. I cannot impress upon 
you too strongly the importance of settling this vital point. 
Do you complain of the Government because they have 
gone backwards? In that case, your complaint ought to 
be considered. It ought to be fully answered; and, if 
it cannot be answered, we ought to amend the Bill, so 
as to satisfy you. But, on the other hand, if you com- 
plain that we do not undertake something entirely new, 
something altogether beyond anything to which any of 
us were ever pledged, then I venture to say you are 
unreasonable. You will not get it from the Unionist 
Government — and let me add you certainly will not get 
it from the Radical Government who would succeed the 
Unionist Government— but you will get a great deal that 
you will not like. I do not believe that there is any ap- 
preciable proportion of men in our ranks who take a view 
so unreasonable as that.” 

The remainder of the speech dealt with points of detail, 
and, after a prolonged private discussion, Mr. Chamberlain 
invited the meeting to vote Yes or No to a series of ques- 
tions which he had prepared. 

First , — ^Are you or are you not in favour of popular 
control of secular instruction, whilst safeguarding the 
religious instruction, in accordance with the views of the 
founders? — This was answered in the affirmative by a 
large majority, the Noes numbering ten. 

Second . — ^With the view of safeguarding this instruc- 
tion, are you ready to leave the election of the head 
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teacher in the hands of the managers? — Answered in 
the affirmative by a large majority, the Noes numbering 
sixteen. 

^ Third . — ^Are you in favour of the abolition of the 
Cowper-Temple Clause? — ^Answered in the negative, the 
A5''es numbering four. 

Fonrih . — ^Should the Council appoint a majority of the 
Education Committee from its own body? — Ansv^^ered in 
the affirmative, the Noes numberiiip- one. 

The ‘‘special verdict” was, thus, in favour of the 
Government Bill, but its effect was, no doubt, somewhat 
discounted b}* the almost unanimous declaration, elicited 
by the- two leading dissentients, that “the majority of 
the Management Committee of each of the Voluntary 
Schools, so far as secular instruction was concerned, 
should be popularly elected.” 

\Vliat exactl}!- was the effect produced by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s address vras, even at the time, a matter of 
conjecture. But the broad results were at once appar- 
ent. He had failed, on the one hand, to convince his 
leading opponents : on the other, it was clear that no 
split would occur in the Liberal Unionist Party, and that 
those vriio most strongly disapproved of the Government 
Bill would continue their general support of the Unionist 
Administration. This much Mr. Chamberlain had at- 
tained, and probably this was all he had looked for. 
He knows Birmingham men too well to think that pro- 
minent citizens who had taken a strong line on any, 
question of the day would be converted by an adroit 
public speech, or would not have considered any argu- 
ments that he could produce to them in a private 
conference. The most to which they could be expected 
to assent was not to play into the hands of the common 
adversaiyr. 

In the Debate on Mr. Balfour’s Motion (nth Novem- 
ber) to apply the “Closure by Compartment” to those 
clauses of the Education Bill which had not passed 
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throug’h Committee, Mr. Chamberlain was in an awkward 
position. In resisting- a similar proposal, nine years be- 
fore, with regard to the Home Rule Bill, he had described 
it as a precedent which would cloud the honour of the 
House of Commons,” and “risk the free liberties of Par- 
liament.” That he had said “quite apart from the cir- 
cumstances of the merits or demerits of that particular 
Bill^ or the proceedings under it.” This had been quoted 
against him, beforehand, by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, and the House was naturally anxious to see how he 
would set up a sufficient distinguo. Moreover, some of 
the ground had been cut away under his feet by Mr. 
Balfour who, in a conciliatory speech, had exonerated the 
Opposition as a body from the charge of Obstruction. It 
was impossible for Mr. Chamberlain to express, on this 
point, an opinion different from his Chief’s, though he 
hinted that Mr. Balfour’s courteous admission had been 
somewhat too general. But, though Mr. Chamberlain 
might not accuse the other side of Obstruction, he did 
assert that they had done all they could to prevent the Bill 
passing. They had tried to smother it by Amendments. 
If that was not Obstruction, he should like to know how 
they would define the term? Nor did he blame them. 
He himself had obstructed Bills which he thought ob- 
noxious. They said that their object was to “improve” 
the Education Bill. He believed that they wished to 
destroy it— as he had wished to destroy the Home Rule 
Bill. But how far the Rules of the House should permit 
such a course was another question, but so long as they 
did permit it that course would be followed. The best 
justification for the decision of Ministers to force the Bill 
through the House was that on almost every Division they 
had gained a majority of nearly two to one— indeed, the 
average was three to one! 

As for the argument that Ministers had no “mandate ” 
'to pass an Education Bill, because the General Election of ' 
1900 had turned on the War, he retorted that, on such 
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ni:iso.i': ' . 'r, Gladstone had received no “mandate” for 

<hr; ■; R'dc Bill of 1893, since the General Election of 
1S92 'I’rncd on the Newcastle Programme, every can- 
didal ' using just that part of it which he thought most 
popular in his OAvn Constituency. Except the Irish mem- 
bers, and a few English Radicals like Mr. John Morley, 
who were personally identified with the cause, very few 
had insisted strongly on Home Rule, and Mr. Gladstone 
himself, though plied with numberless inquiries, had re- 
fused even to give an outline of his plan. The Opposition 
had not the faintest idea what sort of a Bill he was going 
to produce. 

Thus far, Mr. Chamberlain had carried the majority of 
the House with him, but in the heat of discussion he fell 
into one of those mistakes which beset a speaker who relies 
too much on his readiness. Mr. Lloyd-George, he said, 
had introduced an entirely new idea. 

“He says that the object of this closure is that we are 
afraid of a split in our Party, and he gave as evidence of 
this approaching revolt or revolution a certain meeting in 
Birmingham. I do not want to say much about the meet- 
ing in Birmingham, except that if it was satisfactory to 
him, I can assure him, from the bottom of my heart, it was 
eminentl)’’ satisfactory to me. I may say that I am told 
that in Birmingham, where this revolt or revolution, as 
described in some of the Opposition papers, is to take 
place, I am shortly to receive from my friends and fellow- 
citizens an exceptional welcome. Do you object to that? 
I do not want to be ungenerous. In what way is it un- 
generous? I will not include in what I have to say any of 
the Liberals of Birmingham; but, as regards the Liberal 
Unionists and Conservatives, who are the only people 
whom you profess to believe to be in revolt, I speak with 
confidence, and I know that I have not lost their support. 
That is my point. The idea that, because a great Party 
on a complicated Bill has displayed certain differences of 
Opinion, there is the cominen cement of 3 , revolt or mutiny, 
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or that those who take a different view of the Bill than 
themselves are about to join the Radical Party, is utterly 
absurd to those who know the political life of Birming- 
ham.” 


Undoubtedly Mr. Chamberlain had not intended to 
suggest that the part which his political opponents were 
about to take in the public ceremony at Birmingham signi- 
fied approval of his Education policy, but his impromptu 
reference to their action was so worded that it gave the 
Opposition moralists an opportunity for lecturing him in a 
breach of etiquette.^ All he had intended to say — as he 
explained directly after^vards — ^was that the friendliness 
accorded to him by his own people in Birmingham showed 
that what was called the revolt had not gone very far. 

A more acute controversy — one that recalled old days — 
had arisen earlier in the Session. In the course of a 
general defence of the Government policy in South Africa, 
the Colonial Secretary had referred to the vain persistence 
of the Boer guerrillas in prolonging the state of war, and 
quoted the language of the Boer General Vilonel who had ' 
declared that the enemies of his countr}^ were those who 
continued a hopeless struggle. “Vilonel is a traitor!” 
ejaculated Mr. Dillon. “No, sir, he is not,” retorted Mr. 
Chamberlain j “the hon. gentleman is a good judge of 
traitors,” — ^here a scene of uproar broke out, and when Mr. 
Dillon at last got a hearing he said, “ I desire to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that the right hon. gentleman is a damned liar.” 


*TIic invitation to take part in the public banquet to Mr. Chamberlain had been 
accepted by the Biiroingham Liberal Association on the understanding: that the honour 
was lo be paid to him by his fellow-citizens as to the ** accredited representative of the 
naUon ” who was going* out to South Africa ” with the object of solving, in a generous 
spirit, the complicated problems that await solution." It was resolved on 3rd Novem- 
her by the Alanagement Committee of the Association as follows : — 

“ V a unanimous feeling that Mr. Chamberlain's joume}** was wisely 

conceived in the interests of future peace. 

**2. There was a unanimous opinion that every Liberal anxious for the fusion of 
parties and races in South Africa would do his best to make Mr- Chamberlain's 
mission a success. 

•*3. That Mr. Chamberlain was more likely to be successful, if it was clearly 
understood that he came, not in any narrow political capacity, but as representing all 
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iin/Jrav.’ that expression there was 
. a r I,Ir. Balfour to move that he should 
Th.e Irish members thought that Mr. 

. J been unlaiz'!}- treated, because Mr. Chamber- 
r':; •'Ccsion had not been rebuked by the Speaker, 
id c;ji 7Lhi L'lay they brought foiavard what was virtually a 
\’ote of Censure on the Chair. In this, of course, they 
were defeated by an overwhelming- majority. B)'' raising 
this issue the}’- lorevented an}^ authoritative declaration being 
made as to whether Mr. Chamberlain had exceeded the 
limits of Parliamentar}^ order. Probably he had done so, 
but, as the Speaker pointed out at the time, the original 
provocation had come from Mr. Dillon. 

Ifhi ou^ ho ut the Session of igo3 the Irish members 
were in an unusually e::pIosive temper. Openly sympathis- 
ing, as many of them did, with the Boers in their struggle 
for independence, they were embittered by the constantly 
accumulating- evidence that the already proclaimed Annexa- 
tion of the two Republics would very soon be rendered 
eficctive. The}^ rejoiced v/ithout disguise in any incident 
that seemed iikeh- to dela}^ the final triumph of the British 
arms, and some of them, vrhen the news of the defeat and 
capture of Lord hicthuen on 7th March w-as read out in the 
House of Commons, were so imprudent as to greet it with 
a cheer a puerile and unmannerly display which disgusted 
most of their Liberal friends. 


classes and parties in England ^^■ho desire South Africa (tom ^vith war and racked with 
community ^ self-governing, law-abiding 

Sir was also clearl.v understood that the presence of representatives from the 

to'Tannrr. '''^7 Commit them or the Association 

than 'the mission °nhan?'‘” ''‘" " respecting any other matter 

stord^tir’n-Uur^'r^M assurance that Mr. Chamberlain clearly under- 

mal- ni a S - ” . definitely declared his intention of not 

iiuuving- a i /.rly pol Leal speech. 

“b. Under these citcumstances the Committee felt they ought not to allow their 
strong d..apnroval of n.uch of Mr. Chamberlain’s Party stLe^, and thefr ind£t 

thcirTro';o"“ofr- "'7 criticisms of the? opinions, to prevent 
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Their animosity was especially directed against the 
Statesman whom they regarded as chiefly responsible for 
an oppressive policy, nor was their attitude towards the 
Government generally modified by the comprehensive 
Measure for assisting Land Purchase in Ireland, intro- 
duced by Mr. George Wyndham on 25th March. Their 
reception of that Bill was so cold and contemptuous (on 
the ground that it did not provide for Compulsory Sale), 
that the Chief Secretary in the Autumn Session announced 
that it would be withdrawn. 

Apart from his relations towards Mr. Redmond’s 
followers, and from occasional brushes with Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, and other Opposition 
Leaders, the Session of 1902 was for Mr. Chamberlain un- 
usually pacific. It was generally recognised, even by those 
who blamed his Diplomacy before and during the War, 
that he was honestly desirous of arranging a fair and 
permanent settlement of South African problems. When 
it was announced on 27th October that he was about to 
make a visit to the scene of the late War, he was univers- 
ally complimented and congratulated on so bold a departure 
from Downing Street precedent. The hopes with which 
his mission was contemplated before he started were faith- 
fully recalled after his return by Mr. John Morley in a 
speech (13th April 1903) at Montrose. Though it was still 
too soon to estimate the results achieved, the old friend 
and never ungenerous opponent declared that all Parties 
agreed in recognising “the manful and intrepid spirit 
which induced Mr. Chamberlain to go and watch the 
working of his own policy on the spot, and to endeavour 
to produce from it the fruits of a real conciliation.” . 

The slight misunderstanding caused by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s reference in the House of Commons to the honour 
about to be paid him in Birmingham soon passed away. 
When he went down on 17th November to be the guest of 
the City it was clear that all Parties had joined cordially in 
the popular reception. John Bright himself, the greatest 
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f»r IPO':'-/ orators, and, with all his limitations, 

(JOG t.r ‘p- nolWost figures in the public life of the Nine- 
leenih G-’:. ury, had not appealed more closely to the civic 
pride t f his fellow-townsmen than the Minister who, after 
thirt;,’ j'ears spent in unceasing strife, was acclaimed by 
the universal voice as the one man who might, perchance, 
heal the wounds left b)'^ a bitter and desolating War, 
because he could be trusted to do equal justice between 
discordant races, clashing factions, and intriguing poli- 
ticians. His industry in mastering facts, his skill in 
managing men, had been generally recognised ever since 
he became prominent in politics; his sincerity in following 
out what he regarded as the patriotic policy had for many 
years been admitted by most of his political adversaries; 
but it must be confessed that the public faith in his im-'’ 
partiality w’as, at the end of 1902, a growth of only a few 
months, and the expectations of his success in the char- 
acter of Conciliator were based chiefly on public speeches 
and administrative acts subsequent to the Peace of 
Vereeniging. Whatever may prove to be the results of 
his mission to South Africa, there was not at the end of 
1902, and will not be hereafter, any question either as to 
the motives with which he started or the hopes he inspired. 
The decorations of the public buildings in his own City, 
the crowds assembled in the streets to greet his arrival and 
departure, the bonfires, the torchlight processions, the 
complimentary speeches at the Banquet, where the tributes 
paid by his friends hardly went beyond what his adver- 
saries would have conceded — all these popular demon- 
strations did but add the emphasis of local enthusiasm to 
the general expression of national confidence. 

task on which he was about to engage was, he 
believed, not an impossible one. The first duty of the 
country was to deal wdsely and generously with those who 
ad stood by us — the second duty was to induce those who 
had recently been in arms against us to accept the new 
situation. “This,” he said, “is our task. Why should 
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we despair of it? Have we not much in our past to justify 
optimism in such a case. Why, in our own history, there 
were times when Royalists and Puritans, or Jacobites and 
Hanoverians, even Scotchmen and Englishmen were 
separated much more widely than are British and Boers 
to-day. And, on the other side of the Atlantic, in America, 
the terrible wounds that were left by the greatest of Civil 
Wars have been healed over, and now we have, in the 
most powerful and the most numerous of English-speaking 
peoples, an absolutely united nation. And in our own 
Colonies have we not had an equal difficulty to deal with? 
Do we not now see the descendants of the men who fought 
at Montcalm against Wolfe in Canada — do we not see their 
descendants — now sending to be Prime Minister of the 
Dominion one of themselves, a man universally respected 
and popular with both races? I hold that these are ex- 
amples which show us that if the task is difficult it is not 
impossible, and if it is not impossible Englishmen — Britons 
— ^^vill accomplish it. 

“ The burden of this task has fallen, and will continue 
to fall, mainly on the shoulders of Lord Milner. It is to 
his policy of firmness and moderation combined that we 
look for a successful result. We have placed upon him a 
great responsibility. We have given him our full confi- 
dence, and, if I now go out to South Africa with his cordial 
approval, one of my chief objects is that I may be better 
able, when I return, to support his policy, when I have 
gained a wider knowledge and a clearer understanding of 
it. I shall see on the spot all the difficulties with which he 
has been confronted. I shall gain a better conception of 
the colossal task that he has undertaken, and I belieVe that 
in this way, and by that frank interchange which will take 
place of views and opinions, we shall be able to preserve a 
harmonious co-operation between the Home and Colonial 
Government, which is an essential condition of success in 
every case of Colonial Administration. But I do not go to 
South Africa to see Lord Milner only, I go to see every 
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reprcsGnlativc of every class and race and section who may 
desire to see me. Id 3- ears will be open to all that they 
have to say to me. my e}^es to all that they will show me, 
and in this way 1 cannot help thinking’ that, thoiig’h my 
sta}" ni'iist necessarily be short, I shall learn more in a few 
dax’s of this intimate acquaintance with the people of the 
counti’}’' tsian I could possibl}- gfain b}’’ months of study of 
Blue Books and oincial Despatches.” 

It was not iinfriting; that this profession of faith should 
be made in the Liberal and Progressive city which had 
Iiitlicrto followed him faithfull3/ — though not ahva3as with- 
out hesitation and searchings of heart — in each new phase 
of a varied career. The tribute he paid to his feilow- 
tovv’nsmcn had been amply earned. He spoke of their 
public spirit and energy, dieir independence and broad- 
minded toleration as the qualities which had made Bir- 
mingham a cin- great in the c}’cs of men! 

“ But (he continued) if I go on to say why I love it, 
then I am toiidicd with more than a personal note. How 
should I do othei’wise titan love it? Here is m3' home, 
here is my family life, and no man owes more than I do for 
the blessings oi a. famiike Iiic, Plere I have sorrowed, and 
here I have rejoiced, and tliroug-li good and evil, through 
all the vicissitudes of my cai'cer, the sympathy and the 
goodwill of the people of Birmingham have followed it and 
bound me to it b}' links of steel. The g'reat share which 
>'011 have had in the precious memories'of my life, and— 
now that I am starting on a new experiment, that I am 
attempting a great adventure, of which I know as well as 


anyone that there are connected with it great risks of 
failure— the fact that 3mu have given me a "proof of t'our 
continued kindness, of 3'our goodwill and your interest, 
which -will follow me on every stage of that arduous work, 
are the best augury for 1113’- success.” 

The only other public utterance of Mr. Chamberlain in 
igo2 which calls for reference here is his defence of the 
Corn Duty. On May i6th, at Birmingham, he pointed 
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out that, of the 228 millions which the War had cost, 
150 millions were to be raised by Loan. The remaining 
78 millions were to be divided between the Income Tax, 
which would contribute 40 millions, and Indirect Taxation, 
which would yield 38 millions. Of the latter amount, 
about 2j^ millions would be raised from a Duty of three- 
pence a hundredweight on imported Corn and of fivepence 
on irnported Flour. Half of this might be called a Bread 
Tax — ^but it came to less than one-eighth of a penny on the 
fourpenny loaf. Yet the Opposition described this as a 
tax on the poor! They appealed, he said, to passion and 
prejudice. They recalled the evil traditions of a time 
when the Bread Tax was indeed a serious burden, when it 
was not threepence a hundredweight, but t^venty shillings 
a quarter, and even more ! And this at a time when the 
working classes were on the average earning only half 
their present wages, and, in addition to the Corn Duty, 
were paying “many times more on other articles of com- 
mon consumption.” It was ridiculous to compare the 
present tax with that which existed fifty or sixty years 
before. After briefly mentioning — though neither adopting 
nor rejecting — ^the theory that the real weight of the tax 
would be borne, not by the consumers in this country, but 
by foreign producers, he said that he had not come down 
to defend it before his constituents on the ground that they 
would not have to pay it. He assumed that they would 
have to submit to a slight increase in the price of bread. 
He defended it as a War tax — the War for which it was 
raised was a just, righteous, and necessary War — a War 
made in the interests of all classes alike. He repudiated 
Sir William Harcourt’s sneer that the working man was 
ready to cheer for the War but unwilling to pay for it. 
That was a libel on the working classes of this country. 

The speech is important, because it shows that in 
May 1902 the only arguments with which Mr. Chamberlain 
thought it prudent to vindicate the Corn Duty were based 
on the assumption th^t the import was a special and tempo- 
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rar}' ono- i-I'j 'liu not hint that it mig^ht be rendered per- 
ma.itnt, j’* made <-hc basis for a new departure in the Fiscal 
policj' of me nation. In this connection it must be borne 
in mind that Mr. Chamberlain had not yet commenced the 
second nf his Conferences with the Colonial Premiers. 

The legislation of 1903 calls for no more than a brief 
summary in these pages, since most of the Government 
Measures had been prepared during Mr. Chamberlain’s 
absence, and much of the rough preliminary work in Par- 
liament was transacted before his return. The chief Act 
of the Session, perhaps the greatest accomplishment of 
the Unionist Administration, was carried by Mr. George 
Wyndham. His great scheme of State-aided Land Pur- 
chase in Ireland was largely, though not entirely, base^ 
on the recommendation of a Conference which Lord Dun- 
raven had convened between representative landlords and 


tenants; and the Bill, as subsequently modified in Com- 
mittee, gave satisfaction to all but a few extreme men on 
either side. Roughly, it provides for the gradual advance, 
within the next fifteen years, of a sum estimated at 100 
millions, on very easy terms as to interest and repayment 
by the purchasing tenants. But the distinctive feature of 
Mr. Wyndham ’s scheme is the bonus of 12 millions which 
IS to be distributed among the landlords who consent to 
part with their estates, and which works out as an addition 
of 12 per cent to the agreed price. By this inducement 
he hopes to achieve practically the same results as by the 
compulsory expropriation on which some of the Nationalist 
threatened to insist, but which no Conservative 
Minister could have countenanced. In spite of prolonged 
debate on the almost innumerable minor issues presented 
by a complicated Bill, it was clear from the first that 
neither landlords nor tenants meant to wreck the proposal, 
as they knew that many years would pass before they 
would obtain so favourable an offer. When the “ Zone ” 
question had been settled by mutual accommodation, and 
the proposal to retain one-eighth of the purchase annuity 
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in the hands of the State had been abandoned, no serious 
opposition was encountered from any Irish quarter. The 
only important criticism proceeded from English members 
who distrusted the security on which the advance was to 
be made. In case the tenants should make default, the 
only remedy of the Government would be to withhold the 
grants for local administration. Such a remedy would, no 
doubt, prove illusory, but Mr. Wyndham convinced Par- 
liament that the danger apprehended was also imaginary. 
It is, however, no secret that Mr. Chamberlain was by no 
means enamoured of the Measure, and, on his return from 
South Africa, sought to modify it considerably. 

Gratitude for the Land Bill was not the only reason 
why the Nationalist Members gave Ministers an almost 
unwavering support throughout the Session. Being as a 
body Roman Catholics, they were anxious for the success 
of the London Education Bill, which aimed at extending 
to the Metropolis the same principles as had been applied 
by the Act of 1902 to the other parts of England and 
Wales. They felt no interest in the dispute over the con- 
flicting claims of the County Council and the Borough 
Councils to representation on the Education Authority. 
All they cared about was that schools in which a dis- 
tinctive religious teaching is administered should be as- 
sured of a subvention from the Rates. With this main 
purpose in view, they stood by Ministers in several critical 
Divisions, and ensured the success of a Measure which, 
neither in its original form nor in any of its subsequent 
modifications, had obtained the general approval of the 
Unionist Party, while the controversies in Parliament 
added fresh fuel to a fierce agitation which had been got 
up out-of-doors by Dr. Clifford and other promoters of 
“Passive Resistance.” 

The Port of London Bill (which had to be dropped) 
and the Motor Car Bill (which became law) were, with 
Army Reform and the Venezuelan disturbance, the only 
topics that for the time drew public attention from the 
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ij:sui3.- or indirectly raised by Mr. Chamberlain. 
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-ns known that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheqiK ; \.-f.uId be able to make a substantial reduction in 
the hu’ dens of the country, the proposals for the coming" 
Budget hfid been kept scrupulously secret. This reserve 
was the less surprising, because when they were made 
public it was clear that they had only been settled at the 
last moment, and, so it was shrewdly conjectured, not 
without keen discussion among Ministers. Mr. Ritchie, 
in a public speech, had spoken in a sanguine spirit about 
his hope of giving relief to the payers of Income Tax, but 
he had also expressed his approval of the indirect taxes 
which had been recently adopted. It was, therefore, with 
universal astonishment that the country heard that nt)t 
only would fourpence be taken off the fifteen -penny 
Income Tax, but that the Corn Duty would also be aban- 
doned. Various were the explanations offered by Minis- 
ters. It was said that the surplus (which considerably 
exceeded 10 millions) had turned out to be much larger 
than was anticipated at the Treasury, and that Ministers 
had always intended to give up the Corn Duty, because, 
as Mr. Ritchie confessed, it lent itself so easily to mis- 
representation. That is to say, it had been denounced 
by Cobdenite Radicals as the thin end of the Protectionist 
wedge. Nor could it be denied that at the by-elections 
the Opposition had made effective play with the “Big Loaf 
and Little Loaf” argument. On this ground, if on no 
other, it was advisable to give up the Corn Duty. But 
there was, as we shall see, another reason why it was 
abandoned. This, however, it was, for the present, im- 
possible to disclose, and the public were more puzzled than 
convinced by Mr. Balfour’s ingenious and elaborate dis- 
sertation on certain undeniable, but by no means irremedi- 
able, drawbacks associated with the incidence of the Duty. 
His explanations did, indeed, but increase the mystery. 

Unionists who had defended the Duty both on its merits 
and as a precedent in the long-promised readjustment 
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b6twe6n Direct and Indirect Taxation^ were undisg'uisedly 
puzzled what line to adopt. If the Government had been 
right in 1902, it followed that they must be wrong in 1903; 
and those Conservative Members who have always cherished 
hopes of the country reverting to Protective legislation in 
favour of British Agriculture were openly indignant. Mr. 
Chaplin, as their representative, gave notice of a hostile 
Amendment to the Second Reading of the Finance Bill, and 
an animated Debate was expected. Meantime, the whole 
situation was suddenly changed. Before the discussion came 
on, Mr. Chamberlain had gone down to Birming ham and 
shown his hand. His declaration in favour of a Preferential 
system between the Mother Country and the Colonies, and 
of Retaliation against oppressive foreign Tariifs^ while it 
committed no other Member of the Cabinet to the opinions 
he expressed, did but deepen the obscurity as to the motives 
for the abandonment of the Corn Duty. Special mention 
was made of Canada in regard to the proposed policy of 
Preference, and if that were to be adopted the first thing 
to do would be to reimpose, in some form, the tax now 
thrown aside. Clearly, the division in the Cabinet had 
cut deep, and it was confidently asserted that Mr. Cham- 
berlain had taken this new departure without asking the 
opinion of his colleagues as a body. This, it was said, 
was his reply to the abandonment of the Corn Duty. 

The conjecture was well within the mark. It has 
recently become known that Mr. Chamberlain in Novem- 
ber 1902, before his departure for South Africa, had pre- 
sented to his colleagues in the Cabinet a draft, at least, of 
his scheme for a system of Preferential Duties within the 
Fmpire. It turned, of course, upon the maintenance and 
extension of the Corn Duty. By abandoning that tax the 
Cabinet would destroy, or postpone, the contemplated wider 
policy which the Colonial Secretary had recently adopted. 
During his absence the Ministerial opponents of that new 
Departure had had things pretty much their own way, 

* For a fuller account see Chapter XIX., “Steps Towards Federation.” 
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niir i' rlijcided, if the financial position should permit 
them, -’li-ro!}' to reduce the Income Tax but also to get 
rid o! - Corn Duty, and thus strike at the very root of a 
policy \.’hich a majority of the Cabinet both distrusted and 
disliked. On Mr. Chamberlain’s return he found that the 
question had practically been settled against him, nor was 
this the only point on which he had to encounter rebuffs 
from his colleagues. Both in regard to the forces in South 
Africa and the Irish Land Bill he had to accept conclusions 
which did not commend themselves to his judgment. On 
these issues, however, there was nothing to be done but 
for the time to submit to the inevitable. As to fiscal 
policy, however, he stood on somewhat stronger ground. 
He had gained the general support of the Prime Minister 
and several of his colleagues. The others he resolved to 
defy, and hastened to define and assert his position in the 
speech which he delivered on May 15th. 

On the Friday following (22nd May), he unexpectedly 
intervened in a discussion — ^from which he might have 
absented himself without comment — on the Aged Pen- 
sioners Bill. Taunted with his failure to redeem his 
pledges in regard to Old Age Pensions, he declared that 
the scheme was by no means dead. He still hoped to 
carry it if the money could be provided, and it might 
be provided if a Duty were levied on foreign Imports. 
This was interpreted not merely as a re-afHrmation of 
his previous declaration, but also as indicating roughly 
the scale on which he hoped that his scheme of com- 
bined Preference and Retaliation would be carried out. 

Jhe later developments of Mr. Chamberlain’s new 
policy, and the reception given to it on both sides in 
Parliament, must be reserved for a later Chapter. Here 
It is sufficient to point out the anomalous position in which 
It placed both Ministerialists and the Opposition with 
legard to the Finance Bill. On loth June, the Amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Chaplin to the Second Reading was 
e eated by 424 votes against 28, the minority consist- 
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ing almost exclusively of out-and-out Protectionists. The 
Liberals, of course, were unable to support what they 
treated as a Protectionist Resolution, while the great bulk 
of the Unionist Party saw no reason for opposing Ministers 
on a direct Vote of Confidence, especially as Mr. Balfour 
made it clear that any difference of opinion as to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy was not to be- considered as “strik- 
ing at the root of Party unity or loyalty.” On this 
understanding. Ministers secured an overwhelming triumph 
in the Division Lobbies, the remaining stages of the 
Finance Bill were passed without serious difficulty, and 
the Third Reading was taken on 24th June. But, though 
Mr. Balfour’s tactfulness had arranged a truce, nobody 
believed or pretended that there was peace within the 
Party. 

If harmony was to be restored, and a basis laid for 
continued co-operation between the two groups within the 
Cabinet, it was evidently advisable that nothing should be 
said or done which would exasperate personal feeling on 
either side, or widen the existing differences of opinion. 
This was recognised by the members of the Government. 
Those who inclined to Free Trade were ready that a full 
“ Inquiry ” should be held into the results of a system 
which had been on trial for more than half a century, 
while the advocates of “Tariff Reform” disclaimed the 
imputation that they were seeking to drive out of Office 
those colleagues who looked unfavourably or sceptically 
on the new Programme. Some of the Unionist members 
who on other questions had shown a disposition to dis- 
regard strict Party discipline endeavoured to extract from 
Mr. Balfour a definite statement of Government ’ policy 
with regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, but, by an 
adroit use of Parliamentary forms, he managed to parry 
all inconvenient inquiries. He offered to give a day for 
the discussion if the Leader of the Opposition would put 
down a formal Vote of Censure, but on no other terms 
would he consent to a Debate. Obviously, it would not 
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fixvi ' J jri-i critics to choose, at this early stage of 
a gf.a’ .‘.-■nJ -oversy, between supporting and opposing the 
Govern’ ■c'll. ^7or did Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
think ii politic to place them in this dilemma. For the 
tin)c, Liierefore, the question was shelved. But if the 
responsible Statesmen practised reserve and mutual for- 
bearance, if they hoped, by postponing controversy, to 
avert conflict, the irresponsible agitators, the local or- 
ganisers, and the pamphleteers were impatient, to begin 

they started without waiting for the flag. A Session 
which had resulted in an average amount of good legis- 
lative work was thus brought to an indecorous and per- 
plexing close. ^A^hile Ministers and their supporters were 
acting together at Westminster, the Constituencies were 
being flooded with contentious leaflets, expounding an'd 
applauding, criticising and denouncing, what both sides 
agreed to call “Mr. Chamberlain’s Policy.” 
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FROM THE RAID TO THE WAR 

Before Mr. Chamberlain took office at Midsummer 
predecessor, Lord Ripon, had promised to trans- 
fer the Bechuanaland Protectorate to the control of the 
Chartered Company. It was to protest against the com- 
pletion of this arrangement that the three Chiefs Khama, 
Sebele, and Bathoen, had been advised to make their 
fateful journey to England. They arrived early in the 
Autumn. Mr. Rhodes and his associates had long desired, 
for commercial as well as strategical reasons, to absorb 
Bechuanaland; but the Chiefs feared and disliked the 
Company, and, under the leadership of Khama — an able 
man of pronounced religious views and influential here in 
Missionary circles — induced the new Secretary of State 
to re-open their case. To hand Bechuanaland over to 
the Company might, it was represented, lead to a native 
rising, and certainly it would affront a powerful section 
of opinion in England, where there was a growing sus- 
picion that the interests of the native races in South 
Africa were being needlessly sacrificed to gratify Mr. 
Rhodes’s ambitions. On the other hand, it had already 
(i.e.y in August) been urged by representatives .of the 
Company (Dr. Rutherfoord Harris and Earl Grey) that 
it should forthwith be given facilities for carrying the 
Cape railway northward to Buluwayo over the Eastern 
pMt of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. The Company 
tried to **rush this point, but Mr. Chamberlain saw 
no reason for huriy. 
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E i’ i';. . atrcr a close examination of the facts 
and r'ni^-jmcnts on both sides, Mr. Chamberlain decided 
that er.f". f;f the three Chiefs should cede the Company 
a strip ui countr}', six miles wide, marching with the 
Transvaal border, and with this transfer of territory went 
the control of the Police. This, Mr. Chamberlain after- 
wards explained, was to his mind a natural consequence, 
which aroused no suspicion. The Company thus gained 
the railway facilities which its agents professed to be 
working for, and the strategical point on which Mr. 
Rhodes had set his heart, although the Protectorate was 
withheld. Khama and his two colleagues were thus 
made secure in their rights, but certain minor Chiefs, 
Ikaneng of the Bamalili, and Montsioa of the Bora-Tsile 
Baralong tribes, had already made direct concessions to 
the Company. Proclamations were issued carr3dng out 
these arrangements; and in November the Police of the 
Chartered Company were moved into the strip — much to 
the alarm of Khama, who still feared that the Company 
would seize his territory. The High Commissioner (Sir 
Hercules Robinson, aftenvards Lord Rosmead) withdrew 
the Bechuanaland Border Police to Mafeking, and ar- 
ranged for their transference to the Company. Dr. Jame- 
son, Administrator of the Territories of the Company, 
came down South, denuding Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land of troops, and organised the forces anew for his 
intended Raid on the Transvaal. 

A glance at a map will show that, for the purposes of 
an invasion of the South African Republic, with Pretoria 
or Johannesburg for its objective, the best “jumping-off 
place was the identical strip comprised in the territory 
ceded by Montsioa. This was so clear after the event 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s enemies, at home and abroad, 
declared that lie must have been aware beforehand of 
the purpose to which his concessions would be applied 

—that he was privy to the Raid, an accessory before the 
r3,ct* 
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That such a charge should be brought, and believed 
in, by Mr. Kruger (see his Memoirs published by Fisher 
Unwin), is not surprising. But the same imputation was 
also made by English friends of the Boer Cause. Nor 
can it be denied that many patriots of the more random 
sort, both here and in South Africa, still consider the 
accusation true — and regard it as a compliment! Before 
dealing with the probabilities of the case, it may be as 
well to see what light is thrown upon it by the testimony 
of the persons chiefly concerned. These were Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Lord Selborne, then Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the late Mr. Fairfield, then Assistant 
Colonial Secretary, and Dr. Harris. According to the 
evidence of the latter gentleman, given before the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the origin and 
circumstances of the Raid, he informed Mr. Cham- 
berlain that the Chartered Company, if the strip were 
ceded, would not stand by and see the people of 
Johannesburg tightly pressed if a rising were to take 
place there. 

Mr. Chamberlain, however, had no recollection what- 
ever of such words being used to him, but he remembered 
that Dr. Harris had wished to give him some confidential 
information. ‘‘I stopped him at once,” said Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in his evidence before the Committee. “ I said, 
I do not want to hear any confidential information. I 
am here in an official capacity. I can only hear informa- 
tion of which I can make official use,’ and I added, ‘I 
have Sir Hercules Robinson in South Africa.’” Lord 
Selborne, who was present at this interview, did not 
hear Dr. Harris say what he told the Committee he 
had said to Mr. Chamberlain, but clearly recollected that 
Dr. Harris endeavoured to impart some information of 
a personal character, and that he was stopped in the 
manner which Mr. Chamberlain had described to the 
Committee. 

Dr. Harris further claimed, both in cablegrams to 
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Mr. r \ in his evidence before the Committee, 

t'haf I.' • fvi made Mr. Fairfield acquainted with what 
was i> «.()nteniplated. “I mentioned to Mr. Fair- 
field t’ .1*. .)P!> of the reasons why Mr. Rhodes was anxious 
to g'cJ the Protectorate was that he considered it im- 
J^erali^'e to have a British force on the borders, so that 
in the event of disturbances taking place at Johannes- 
burg he could be in a position, if he deemed it right, 
to use that force in connection with it.” But Mr. Fair- 
field’s letter to Mr. Chamberlain describing this interview 
contained nothing to that effect. If Dr. Harris’s memory 
was correct, the natural inference as to Mr. Fairfield is 
that, either he had not caught the words (he was some- 
what deaf), or that they left no impression on his mind. 
There was nothing startling in them. The likelihood of 
trouble arising in Johannesburg had long been a matter 
of common conversation in London, and, if an outbreak 
should occur, it would obviously be proper that a British 
force of police should be available for protecting the lives 
and property of British subjects, until the Pretoria Govern- 
ment could step in and restore order. This, of course, 
was recognised as a not improbable contingency. But 
it could hardly be imagined that any reasonable person 
would attempt to occupy and hold Pretoria with a few 
hundred Irregular Horse. A force that might be use- 
ful in dealing with a town riot — which was all that a 
“Johannesburg Revolution” was ever likely to be— would 
not naturally present itself, to the official mind in Downing 
Street, as an invading expedition, armed and equipped 
for instant action! 

The question was put to the Committee — Had the 
Colonial Office officials at home received information that 
could be assumed to convey a warning of the contem- 
plated incursion? The answer of the Committee was 
decisively in the negative. “ Nothing in the course of the 
Inquiry indicating that the Colonial Office had received, 
either directly or indirectly, any information on the sub- 
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ject of the Jameson plan was forthcoming until Dr. R. 
Harris, while giving in his evidence a description of an 
interview he had had at the Colonial Office on the subject 
of the transfer of the Bechuanaland Protectorate to the 
Company, said : * It was present to my mind that, in the 
event of a rising at Johannesburg, Mr. Rhodes wished 
to be in a position to render assistance with the police 
forces of the British South Africa Company, should cer- 
tain eventualities arise. I made no explicit statement to 
that effect, but I referred to the unrest at Johannesburg, 
and added a guarded allusion to the desirability of there 
being a police force near the border. Mr. Chamberlain 
at once demurred to the turn the conversation had taken. 
I never referred to the subject again at that or at either 
of two subsequent interviews I had with Mr. Chamber- 
lain.’ 

“Immediately after hearing this evidence of Dr. 
Harris, the Secretary of State for the Colonies tendered 
himself as a witness, and stated what took place at the 
interview in question between himself, certain officials 
of the Colonial Office, and representatives of the British 
South Africa Company, with reference to the proposed 
transfer of the Protectorate, and concluded by stating: 
‘ I desire to say in the most explicit manner that I had- 
not then, and that I never had, any knowledge, or, until, 
I think it was, the day before the actual raid took place, 
the slightest suspicion of anything in the nature of a 
hostile or armed invasion of the Transvaal. The gentle- 
men who were my colleagues in office. Lord Selborne, 
the Under Secretary of State, and Sir Robert Meade, 
will be ready to speak for themselves. Mr. Fairfield 
is dead, and the public service has lost a most honour- 
able, loyal, devoted, and able public servant; but I say, 
from communications which I have had with Mr. Fairfield, 
and with the other gentlemen named, I am convinced 
that they had no more suspicion than I had myself.’ 

“Dr. Harris was subsequently further examined, and 
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in the CL' ■ of his evidence allusions were made to cer- 
:airi ‘cle'.Triinn \vhich had passed between himself, when 
in Enf«-lrri\ and Mr. Rhodes in South Africa, and vice 
versa, from July to November 1895. Dr. Harris declined 
either to put in these telegrams or to authorise the Eastern 
Telegraph Company to produce them. The Eastern 
Telegraph Company, over whose cables the telegrams in 
question had passed, were thereupon ordered by the 
Committee to produce copies of any telegrams in their 
possession passing between Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Harris, 
between the 27th July and the 30th November 1895. 

“On being served with this order, the Manager of 
the Telegraph Company attended the Committee, and 
declined to produce any telegrams which were in theit. 
possession, upon the ground that, by the terms of the 
International Convention, by which the Company were 
bound, the Company were prohibited from producing the 
copies of any telegrams, except with the consent of the 
senders or receivers. The Committee, after hearing 
counsel on behalf of the Telegraph Company in support 
of this objection, decided that the order of the Committee 
must be obeyed, and the telegrams produced. 

“ At a subsequent meeting of the Committee, the tele- 
grams which had passed between the parties from the ist 
November onwards were produced, the telegrams prior 
having been destroyed in the ordinary course 

of business. 


‘ It was given in evidence by Mr. Hawksley that in 

■TVff went, after obtaining the authority of 

Mr. Rhodes, to see Mr. Fairfield at the Colonial Office, 
and informed him that communications by telegraph had 
passed between London and Cape Town, which had been 
used to support Mr Rhodes’s action in South Africa. 

“On receipt of this communication, Mr. Fairfield, at 
the request of Mr. Chamberlain, asked Mr. Hawksley for 

copies, but the request was not complied with at the time, 
and the matter dropped. 
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“ But in June 1896, in compliance with a further request 
from Mr. Chamberlain, a copy was sent to the Colonial 
Office ‘for confidential perusal and return,’ and was ac- 
cordingly returned to Mr. Hawksley, who admitted that 
he retained it in his possession. 

“ The Committee called upon him to produce the 
telegrams, but he declined to do so, and relied upon Mr. 
Rhodes’s objection to their production when under ex- 
amination. The Committee informed Mr. Hawksley that 
their order must be obeyed; he persisted, however, in 
declining to produce the copy of the telegrams, and said, 

‘ Mr. Rhodes adheres to the decision he maintained when 
he was before the Committee in the early part of this 
year; and, with very great respect, I need not say I still 
feel that my duty compels me to act upon the instructions 
I have received from Mr. Rhodes.’ 

“Thereupon Mr. Chamberlain made a further statement 
with reference to the production of the telegrams and their 
general purport. 

“ With regard to the number of the telegrams produced 
to the Colonial Office by Mr. Hawksley, Mr. Chamberlain 
said: ‘ I know for instance that most, I do not think all, 
but most of the telegrams which have been already pub- 
lished were included in them, and there were, I know, 
some telegrams which were sent before the time with 
which these telegrams deal; but I do not think there 
could have been very many of them, because I was away 
abroad the greater part of the time, and no interviews of 
any sort were taking place, except between the Chartered 
Company and the Chiefs (they were negotiating in my 
absence), and it was not until I returned that the negotia- 
tions began again.’ 

“ It would seem, therefore, that most of the telegrams 
included in the copy sent to the Colonial Office have been 
obtained by your Committee from the Eastern Telegraph 
Company. With regard to the contents of the telegrams 
sent to the Colonial Office, but not produced by the 
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TLi' '^raph Company, Mr. Chamberlain said: 

• Ccu'j’-a/i- . . . those that were not produced are very 
similar in r.baracter to those that have been produced.’ 

“ H this further statement Mr. Chamberlain intimated 
that there v/as nothing in the evidence which he had heard 
since he first appeared as a witness, nor in the telegrams 
produced to the Committee, nor in those which he had 
seen at the Colonial Office, which caused him in any way 
to modify or qualify the statement he made that he had no 
foreknowledge of the Raid nor of the preparations for the 
Raid, and had given no approval to it. 

“ The Earl of Selborne (Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies) also attended the Committee and gave 
similar evidence. He said, ‘ The fact remains that from*- 
no quarter did the Colonial Office receive any warning’; 
and with reference to Mr. Fairfield he added, ‘ I have 
spoken of my constant communications with him (Mr. 
Fairfield) in the autumn of 1895 prior to the Raid; after 
the Raid, and until he was seized with his fatal illness in 
the autumn of 1896, we repeatedly discussed together the 
events of the previous year, sometimes alone, but very’ 
often with Sir Robert Meade, and I am absolutely con- 
vinced of the fact that he had no suspicion of the plan of 
Dr. Jameson.’ 

“ Your Committee fully accept the statements of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and of the Under 
Secretar3^, and entirely exonerate the officials of the 
Colonial Office of having been, in any sense, cognisant of 
the plans which led up to the incursion of Dr. Jameson’s 
force into the South African Republic. 

“ It is clear from rhe evidence of Mr. Hawksley, and 
his letter of 5th February 1896, that the telegrams in 
question conveyed die impression that the action of Mr. 
Rhodes was known and approved at the Colonial Office. 

“ The fact that Mr. Rhodes (after having authorised 
that the}' should be shown to Mr. Chamberlain) has re- 
fused to allow them to be produced before the Committee, 
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.leads to the conclusion that he is aware that any state- 
ments purporting to implicate the Colonial Office contained 
in them were unfounded, and the use made of them in 
support of his action in South Africa was not justified.” 

Unfortunately, though the Committee were able to 
clear the reputation of Downing Street, they had to bring 
in a different verdict with regard to two high officials in 
the service of the Department in South Africa — Mr. 
Newton, Resident Commissioner in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and Sir Graham Bower, Imperial Secretary 
to the High Commissioner at Cape Town. Mr. Newton 
visited Cape Town at a time when he knew of Mr. 
Rhodes’s intention and of the real object of Dr. Jameson 
in massing the forces of the Company on the Transvaal 
border. Yet he appears to have made no disclosure to 
Sir Hercules Robinson. Though he felt uneasiness at 
the possible consequences of his reticence, and discussed 
the question with Mr. Rhodes and Sir Graham Bower, 
he allowed himself to be persuaded to keep silence, partly 
because it was “very doubtful whether anything was 
going to happen,” and partly because Mr. Rhodes “ led 
him to believe that the Imperial authorities would not be 
averse to any movement in Johannesburg.” Sir Graham 
Bower excused himself for making no disclosure to his 
Chief on the ground that Mr. Rhodes had made the 
communication to him in confidence, and that he felt 
bound in honour not to inform the High Commissioner, 
especially as he “understood that before those troops 
[Dr. Jameson’s] were used, or any action was taken, Mr. ■ 
Rhodes would himself make some communication to the 
High Commissioner.” 

The value of Sir Graham’s plea is for the casuists to ; 
determine. Most plain men will admit that his position 
was very awkward. Whether he spoke out or held his 
tongue he would equally be violating a clear moral law, 
and he had to choose which he should disregard. Ob- 
viously it was no good trying to steer a middle course by 
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layinr orir'i.r<i on Mr. Rhodes to abandon the project., 
A:^ for ilvj Hig-h Commissioner himself, the state of his 
health p^c'-enled him from giving evidence before the 
Select Committee, but he sent an absolute denial of any 
knovrlcdge of the conspiracy. It is in the physical enfeeble- 
ment under which he appears to have been labouring at 
this critical time that we must find the best explanation of 
his not seeing or not understanding the very things for 
which it was his duty to be on the look-out. It is true that 
he may have trusted the Imperial Secretary to be his “eyes 
and ears.” The fact is, that his appointment as High Com- 
missioner in March 1895 had been a mistake. He was 
already past his days of usefulness. But Mr. Rhodes had 
strongly urged his claims, and Lord Ripon was properly^ 
anxious to be represented at the Cape by an administrator 
in whom the Dutch felt confidence. It is possible, there- 
fore, that Sir Hercules Robinson’s sense of personal obliga- 
tion to Mr. Rhodes, combined with failing energy, rendered 
him too unsuspicious an observer of that Statesman’s occa- 
sional!)' cryptic methods. 

Though Sir Hercules Robinson was absolutely exoner- 
ated by the Committee, and though, for a brief period 
after the Raid, he roused himself to do strenuous and 
valuable work for the Crown, he cannot be relieved from 
the censure that attaches to any man, placed in supreme 
authority, who allows himself to be misled by his agents. 
Mr. Chamberlain, we have seen, had declined to receive 
the private communications of Dr. Harris. “ I have Sir 
Hercules Robinson at the Cape,” he said — ^believing, not 
without reason, that he might rely on his High Com- 
missioner to keep him posted in the latest developments of 
South African politics. But it says much for the personal 
influence and reputation of Sir Hercules that even after the 
Raid, when every English person was more or less suspect 
to the Boers, he was still able to keep President Kruger’s 
ear, and, in some degree, to guide his policy. In the 
false position into which the Imperial Government had 
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been brought by Dr. Jameson it is probable that no other 
Englishman in South Africa could have rendered such 
prompt and acceptable service as Sir Hercules Robinson. 
If he had failed to avert the trouble, he did, at least, 
succeed in reducing it to manageable proportions. The 
Boers remembered gratefully that in his previous term he 
had helped to negotiate the London Convention of 1884, 
and his unhesitating action, as soon as he was formally 
notified that Dr. Jameson had crossed the frontier, was 
taken as proof that the chief representative of the Imperial 
Government was above the suspicion of complicity. 

The general conclusions of the Select Committee were 
summed up in seven paragraphs: — 

** Great discontent had, for some time previous to 
the incursion, existed in Johannesburg, arising from the 
grievances of the Uitlanders. 

“II. Mr. Rhodes occupied a great position in South 
Africa; he was Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, and, 
beyond all other persons, should have been careful to 
abstain from such a course of action as that which he 
adopted. As Managing Director of the British South 
Africa Company, as Director of the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines and the Gold Fields of South Africa, Mr. Rhodes 
controlled a great combination of interests; he used his 
position and those interests to promote and assist his 
policy. 

“Whatever justification there might have been for 

action on the part of the people of Johannesburg, there 

was none for the conduct of a person in Mr. Rhodes’s 

position, in subsidising, organising, and stimulating an 

armed insurrection against the Government of the South 

African Republic, and employing the forces and resources 

of the Chartered Company to support such a revolution. 

He seriously embarrassed both the Imperial and Colonial 

Governments, and his proceedings resulted in the invasion 

of the territory of a State which was in friendly relations 

with Her Majesty, in breach of the obligation to respect 
vol.il ® 
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the right to Selr-Government of the South African Republic 
under the Conventions between Her Majesty and that 
Siau*. Ahhougli Dr. Janicson ‘went in’ without ?dr. 
Rlicdes's authorily, it was always part of the plan that 
these forces should be used in the Transvaal in support of 
an iiisurreciion. Nothing could justify such a use of such 
a force, and Mr. Rhodes's heavy responsibility remains, 
aUhough Dr. Jameson at the last moment invaded the 
Transvaal without his direct sanction. 

‘‘ III. Such a policy once embarked upon inevitably 
involved I^Ir. Rhodes in grave breaches of duty to those 
to whom he owed allegiance, lie deceived the High 
Commissioner representing the Imperial Government, he 
concealed his views from his collea.gues in the Colonial 
Ministry, and from the Board of the British South Africa 
Company, and led his subordinates to believe that his 
plans were approved by his superiors. 

IV. Your Committee have heard the evidence of all 
the Directors of the British South Africa Company, with 
the exception of Lord Grey. Of those ivlio were examined, 
Mr. Beit and Mr. Maguire alone had cognisance of IMr. 
Rhodes’s plans. Mr. Beit played a prominent part in the 
negotiations with the Reform Union; he contributed large 
sums of money to the revolutionary movement, and must 
share full responsibility for the consequences. 

“V. There is not the slightest evidence that the late 
High Commissioner in South Africa, Lord Rosmead, was 
made acquainted with Air. Rhodes’s plans. The evidence, 
on the contrary, show's that there w'as a conspiracy to keep 
all information on the subject from him. The Committee 
must, however, express a strong opinion upon the conduct 
of Sir Graham Bower, who was guilty of a grave derelic- 
tion of duty in not communicating to the High Commis- 
sioner the information which had come to his knowledge. 
Mr. Newton failed in his duty in a like manner. 

“VI. Neither the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
nor any of the officials of the Colonial Office received any 
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information which made them, or should have made them 
or any of them, aware of the plot during its development. 

“VII. Finally, your Committee desire to put on record 
an absolute and unqualified condemnation of the Raid and 
of the plans, which made it possible. The result caused 
for the time being grave injury to British influence in 
South Africa. Public confidence was shaken, race feeling 
embittered, and serious difficulties were created with neigh- 
bouring States.” 

The Committee consisted of Sir Richard Webster (now 
Lord Alverstone), Mr. Bigham (Mr. Justice Bigham), 
Mr. Blake, Mr. Sydney Buxton, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Mr. Cripps, Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. John Ellis, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Wharton, and of Mr. George Wyndham, who, how- 
ever, did not vote for the Report. Mr. Jackson (now 
Lord Allerton) was chairman. 

Mr. Labouchere presented a separate Report, for which 
he alone voted. After an exhaustive analysis of the evi- 
dence, which gives a lucid, though biassed, account of 
the conspiracy, the raid, and the Johannesburg rising, 
he formulated twenty-six elaborate conclusions. Shortly 
put, his view was that, though the grievances of the 
Uitlanders had a certain basis, they were greatly exag- 
gerated; that Mr. Rhodes deceived the Johannesburgers 
by leading them to believe that the High Commissioner 
was cognisant of his plans; that the object of the con- 
spiracy was a sordid one— that the chief conspirators, 
from Mr. Rhodes downwards, were strongly influenced* 
by financial considerations of a personal character; and 
that Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit deserved severe punish- 
ment. The last three paragraphs of Mr. Labouchere’s 
conclusions should, perhaps, be quoted, because, though 
unsupported by any other member of the Committee, 
they show that even Mr. Labouchere did not, on the 
evidence before the Committee, suggest that Mr. Cham- 
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herlain iviu finy foreknowledge of the conspiracy: — 
“ Sir John Willoughby, and other officers of Her 
Majc5f}-‘s- Army serving under him as Commander of the 
forces of the Chartered Company, took part in the Raid. 
For this they have suffered imprisonment, and have been 
deprived of their commissions. It would appear by the 
evidence submitted to your Committee, that these gentle- 
men had grounds for their belief in the statement made to 
them that the Raid was undertaken with the knowledge 
and approval of the Imperial authorities. Under these 
circumstances, your Committee is of opinion that their 
punishment has exceeded their fault, and that it would 
be only consistent with justice that their cornmissions, which 
have been taken from them, should be restored to them. ^ 
“This will be all the more proper, if Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Beit, who were the originators, the financiers, and the 
most active promoters of the Jameson plan, are to escape 
all criminal proceedings. Your Committee, however, is 
of opinion that they merit severe punishment. Mr. Rhodes 
is a Privy Councillor, he was Cape Premier, and he was 
the autocrat of Rhodesia, when the conspiracy that your 
Committee has investigated was in preparation, and when 
it was sought to carry it out. He deceived his Sovereign, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonics, the High Commis- 
sioner of South Africa, the Governor of the Cape Colony, 
his colleagues in the Cape Cabinet, the board of the 
Chartered Company, and the very persons whom he used 
as his^ instruments in his nefarious designs; and he abused 
the high positions which he held by engaging in a con- 
spiracy, in the success of which his own pecuniary interests 
were largely involved; thus inflicting a slur on the hitherto 
unblemished honour of our public men at home and in our 
Colonics. Mr. Beit is a German subject. In conjunction 
with Mr. Rhodes, he fomented a revolution in a State in 
amity with us, and promoted an invasion of that State from 
British territory. These two men, the one a British States- 
man, the other a financier of German nationality, disgraced 
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The armed incursion into the territories of the South African 
Republic took place in December, 1895, under Dn Leander 
Starr Jameson. It was intended to assist a revolutionary rising 
in Johannesburg, but owing to a misunderstanding or disagreement 
the internal movement did not take place, and the raiders were 
easily defeated. The Transvaal government sent Dn Jameson 
to England to stand his trial. Both the Cape Government and 
the British Government made a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
raid. The members of the British Committee of Inquiry were 
William Lawics Jackson (Lord Allerton), chairman, Sir Richard 
Everard Webster (Lord Alvcrstonc), Sir John Charles Bigham, 
Joseph Chamberlain, Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henrj' Campbell- 
Bannerman, Sydney Charles Buxton, Hon. Edward Blake, Henry 
Laboiichcrc, Sir Michael Hicks-Bcach, Qiarlcs Alfred Cripps, Sir 
William Hart Dyke, John Edward Ellis, John Lloyd Wharton, 
and George Wyndham. The committee was appointed late in 1896 
and re-appointed in 1897. The plate shows Mr. Rhodes under 
examination. 
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the good name of England, which it ought to be the object 
of all Englishmen to maintain pure and undefiled. One 
of the witnesses compared the Jameson plan to the expedi- 
tion of William of Orange when he landed in England. 
Anpther witness compared it to the recent uprising of the 
Cretans against the sovereignty of the Sultan of Turkey in 
their island. With these it had no analogy. It was one 
of the most disgraceful episodes in our country’s history, 
and your Committee emphatically declares that it deserves 
the severest reprobation. 

“Whilst your Committee is of opinion that the evi- 
dence placed before it in no way shows that the Colonial 
Office, when ceding to the Chartered Company a strip 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate abutting on the Trans- 
vaal frontier, and handing over to the Company the police 
of the Bechuanaland Crown Colony, on that Colony being 
made over to the Cape Colony, was aware that Mr. Rhodes 
contemplated under any contingencies using this strip 
and these police to invade the Transvaal, in order' to afford 
aid to the Johannesburgers in any revolutionary out- 
break, it regrets that the alleged complicity of the Colonial 
Office has not been probed to the bottom, because the 
slightest appearance of any indisposition to do this by 
.your Committee may lead some persons erroneously to 
suppose that there may be some truth in the statements 
of witnesses connected with the Jameson plan, that the 
secret aims of Mr. Rhodes were more or less clearly 
revealed to Mr. Chaniberlain and to Mr. Fairfield, and 
that Mr. Pope, Q.C., when addressing your Committee 
as counsel for Mr. Rhodes, was justified in suggesting 
in the following passage of his speech, that, for .State ‘ 
reasons, either Mr. Rhodes had rightly kept back infor- 
mation in regard to this alleged complicity, or that.’youf 
Committee had rightly not wished to obtain it: * He dared 
say that the instincts of political sport might lead one 
to desire that somewhat mysterious scent should be fol- 
lowed up, and something unearthed which had not reached 
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the Cnrjrn-'.Xvj. He did not know whether such things 
existed or not: but supposing the policy were pursued, 
and they -.vere to hunt where they could, what would 
happen? Suppose it turned out that the suspicions were 
true? V/ould it tend to the interests of Her Majesty’s 
services or to the reputation of the country? There might 
be something that was even beyond Party spirit. There 
might be a desire to see the services of his country main- 
tained with honour and integrity, and there might be a 
desire that the reputation of this country should not suffer 
by idle and unnecessary calumnies being circulated against 
any one.’” 

The Report of the Committee was published on 13th 
July 1897. On the 15th, Mr. Balfour was asked to set -■ 
apart a day for discussing it. He replied that he saw 
no useful purpose to be served by Debate; and as the 
official Opposition offered no protest it was inferred that 
an understanding on the subject had been reached between 
the two Front Benches. The Radicals, however, were 
not to be thwarted in their purpose. On the i6th. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson asked whether the Government meant 
to take any action on the Report. Mr. Balfour replied 
that the Government were considering the future adminis- 
tration of Rhodesia. Then Mr. Labouchere raised a 
question of Privilege in connection with Mr. Hawksley’s. 
refusal to produce the telegrams to the Committee, and 
wished to move that he be brought up to the Bar of the 
House. The Speaker, however, ruled that it was not 
a case of Privilege, inasmuch as the Committee had not 
made a Special Report with a view to action being taken 
by the House. When the Colonial Office vote came up 
for discussion on the 19th, a Unionist member, who has 
since' joined the Administration (Mr. Arnold- Forster), 
took occasion to condemn the conduct of Mr. Rhodes 
and the Chartered Company. Mr. Balfour, in his reply, 
indignantly denied that there was “a conspiracy of silence” 
for the purpose of burking discussion on the Report, and 
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sharply criticised Mr. Arnold-Forster for a speech which 
he regfarded as full of insinuations, innuendoes, and half- 
developed accusations. A day would, he said, certainly 
have been given had a demand been made by the front 
Opposition bench or b)>^ any considerable section of the 
House. Thereupon, Sir William Harcourt — ^who seems 
to have thought it imprudent to allow the Radical wing 
of his party to pursue any longer an independent course 
that might lead to an open rupture in his Parly — ^suggested 
that Mr. Balfour should agree to a discussion. On 26th 
July, accordingly, Mr. Philip Stanhope brought forward 
the following Resolution: — 

“That the House regrets the inconclusive action and 
Report of the Select Committee in British South Africa, 
and especially the failure of that Committee to recommend 
specific steps with regard to Mr. Rhodes, and to im- 
mediately report to the House the refusal of Mr. Hawks- 
ley to obey the order of the Committee to produce copies 
of certain telegrams which he admitted were in his posses- 
sion, and which he had already submitted to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies at his request in July 1896; that 
Mr. Hawksley be ordered to attend at the Bar of the 
House upon a day appointed for the purpose, and then 
and there produce the aforesaid telegrams.” 

This invitation to Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to condemn a Report of which they 
were part authors and co-signatories produced a piquant 
situation. Mr. Stanhope’s speech was directed against 
what he regarded as a compact of silence in influential 
quarters. Mr. Labouchere delivered a strong attack upon 
Mr. Rhodes and the Colonial Office, though, as appears 
in his Draft Report, he had to acquit Mr. Chamberlain of 
foreknowledge of the Raid. Sir M. Hicks-Beach .made 
a vigorous reply to Mr. Labouchere, offered as g-ood a 
defence of Mr. Rhodes as the circumstances permitted, 
and resented the blowing of gigantic bubbles on the sub- 
ject of the alleged complicity of the Colonial Office. Sir 
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Willirn --T^rcourt followed the lead of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, defending- the findings of the Committee 
on all points, upholding Mr. Chamberlain’s denial of fore- 
knov'lcdge, and, generally, repudiating the terms of the 
Resolution. The Radicals — who regarded this as evi- 
dence that the Front Bench Liberals intended to assist 
the Ministiy in screening Mr. Rhodes and the Colonial 
Office from further investigation — then offered to eliminate 
from the Resolution the proposed censure on the Com- 
mittee, and confine it to ordering the attendance of Mr. 
Hawksley at the Bar. 

Mr. Balfour, however, insisted that the House should 
decide upon the Resolution as it stood. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman minimised the importance of the missing tele- 
grams, and then Mr. Chamberlain made the speech of the 
night. He was in excellent debating form, rejoicing in 
the opportunity to deal with the rumours and insinuations 
with which he had been assailed during the preceding 
eighteen months. His answer to them was, he contended, 
to be found in his action as soon as the Raid became 
known. He dismissed as ridiculous the attempt to delude 
the public into the belief that there was some damnatory 
secret in the missing telegrams. They had been sent to 
him confidentially; he had read them, and he had re- 
turned them, taking good care to say that, so far as he- 
was concerned, he had no objection whatever to their 
being published. Coming to the question of Mr. Rhodes’s 
conduct, he asserted that, while the fault of Mr. Rhodes 
was about as great a fault as a politician or Statesman 
could commit, there existed nothing which affected his 
personal character as a man of honour. This bold and un- 
expected declaration raised a strong protest among the Radi- 
cals, in which some of the U.iionists joined, but the House 
was in no mood for further discussion. On a Division 
being taken the Resolution w’as defeated by 304 votes to 77. 

The certificate of character, as it was called, which Mr. 
Chamberlain thus gave to Mr. Rhodes was not, perhaps, 
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very happily worded, since it proved liable to misconstruc- 
tion. Yet in view of the circumstances under which the 
expression was used it was no more than was due to Mr. 
Rhodes. It must be remembered that at this time one of 
the most frequent imputations against him was that his 
political plot against the South African Republic had been 
formed for the purpose of putting money into the pockets 
of himself and his commercial associates. It was alleged, 
quite plainly — as, e.^., by Mr. Labouchere in his Draft 
Report that Mr. Rhodes had abused his position as 
Premier of Cape Colony to promote the interest of the 
Chartered Company and other speculative undertakings in 
which he was concerned — that his crime was, in fact, a 
selfish and sordid one. This was the charge that Mr. 
Chamberlain repudiated, though he condemned both the 
object which Mr. Rhodes had aimed at and the curiously 
tortuous methods by which he sought to attain it. 

How far it is logically possible, or morally defensible, 
to exclude ordinary ethical rules from the estimate of a 
man’s public conduct is a point on which the most philo- 
sophical historians are by no means in accord. The pre- 
vailing tendency is towards judgment by results. The men 
who succeed — Sulla, Caesar, Charlemagne, Bismarck — are 
labelled white, and their faults are explained away. Those 
who fail — the first and the third Napoleon — are marked 
black. Those whose triumph is incomplete or posthumous 
Parnell and Rhodes — go down piebald to posterity, and* 
their admirers must be content if strict justice is done to 
their careers. But it was justice, and no more, that Mr. 
Rhodes should be vindicated in public from a sin of which 
he had not been guilty, and it was appropriate that the 
acquittal should be pronounced by the Statesman who 
condemned his other faults. That Mr. Chamberlain used 
such strong language in exculpation was due, in part, to 
the virulence of the accusations which he repelled, and 
partly to the vivid colours in which he always presents the 
impression or feeling of the moment. 
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i . But it is not in his nature to avoid at- 

lack, ■rn'id-jnt is he in his power of giving a good 
accoi’r-l ..r Lis adversaries. It is not so easy to say why 
he anr* his colJeagucs on the Committee exposed them- 
selves tn needless and very damaging misrepresentations 
in the matter of the “missing telegrams.” When in the 
end some of them were published in a Belgian newspaper 
they were seen to contain nothing in the least degree com- 
promising either to the Colonial Secretary or his assistants 
in Downing Street. What they proved was, not that 
the Imperial Government had been privy to the conspir- 
acy, but that Mr. Rhodes and some of those who were 
working with him wished it to be given out— confiden- 
tially— to tlieir subordinate agents that this was the case." 
Coniiu/ As much as this was put in record in the Com- 
mittee s Report. But if the text of the documents be 
examined {see Appendix V.) it will be equally clear that 
the agents of the plot in England represented — ^and per- 
haps believed— that no difficulty would be made by the 
Colonial Office, and that they had no kind of warrant 
for the suggestion, whether they made it recklessly or in 
good faith. To use a man’s statement against himself 
is an accepted practice in English law, but to treat as 
evidence the veiled and uncorroborated suggestions of 
somebody else, who has an obvious motive for making 
the imputation, is absolutely unheard-of. There are, it is 
true or were — other “missing telegrams” besides those 
which were eventually published through Dr. Leyds. 
What has becoine of them? If there had been anything 
at all damning in them they would have been produced 
long ago— unless “ the mice have eaten them!” 

Wh}^ was it, then, that the Committee, almost unani- 
mously, gave up their demand for the production of 
documents to which so much importance was attached? 
The “missing telegrams” had nothing to do with it. 
The truth was that, rightly or wrongly, the Committee, 
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at a certain point, became convinced that the inquiry 
was going too far. They must not drive Mr. Rhodes 
and his associates into a corner from which they could 
only escape by a full statement of their defence. The 
Committee, however, were not influenced by any fear 
of the Imperial Government or the Colonial OfKce being 
implicated in possible revelations. Sir William Harcourt 
and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman are not ungenerous 
politicians, but they could not, humanly, be expected to 
throw away the chance of discrediting a Government and 
disgracing a Minister whose principles they honestly de- 
tested. Still less would they have displayed this singular 
magnanimity — which, on public grounds, would have been 
highly culpable — when they were well aware that by limit- 
ing the inquiry they were offending many of their most 
active supporters, and damaging their personal influence 
in the Party. Their motives were very different. 

Though Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman are not men who would throw away a legiti- 
mate advantage, the severest critic of some of their public 
speeches will cheerfully admit that, in their hearts, and 
according to their views of public policy, they are as 
patriotic as any Unionist or Imperialist in Parliament. 
They agreed to cut the investigation short, because they 
accepted Mr. Rhodes’s statement that he had been 
“greatly influenced ” by his belief that the policy of the 
Transvaal Government was to “ introduce the influence ■ 
of another Foreign Power into the already complicated 
system of South Africa, and thereby render more difficult 
in the future the closer union of the different States.” 
That was, in fact, the key of the whole position — the 
long intrigue between Boers and Germans. It is no 
secret now that Mr. Kruger and his Hollander advisers 
hoped to obtain the active assistance of Germany in 
driving the British out of South Africa, and that Ger- 
many had held out expectations which were only prevented 
from being carried into effect by the tact and prudence 
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of the British Government and the wholesome respect 
inspired by the British Navy. All this Mr. Rhodes knew, 
and he was quite capable, if pressed too hard, of blurting* 
out the naked truth. 

Nothing could have been more inconvenient for us than 
to have these foreign intrigues exposed before an authori- 
tative English tribunal. To fasten a public charge .of 
treachery on a “friendly” Government is to stir up angry 
feeling between the two peoples even if it does not lead 
to a declaration of War. In the middle of the year 1897 
our hands were still full of unsettled questions. Lord 
Salisbury’s patient Diplomacy had not yet succeeded in 
clearing the ground and isolating the Transvaal difficulty, 
so that when the time should come we might deal finally 
and effectively with the trouble that was slowly but quite 
surely coming to a head in South Africa. 

The charge of complicity in the Raid — ^though revived 
against Mr. Chamberlain after the publication of the 
“missing telegrams” in January 1900 — ^has been dropt 
by those who were most strenuous in bringing it forward. 
In its place, we are told that Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Rhodes, and Dr. Jameson calculated “that a very little 
extraneous support would enable the Liberal Party in the 
Transvaal, aided by the Uitlanders, to overturn the Gov- 
ernment of Paul Kruger, when the intervention of the 
High Commissioner would be invoked, and a plebiscite 
'would be taken which would transfer the control of the 
Transvaal Republic from the hands of the Tories of the 
Kruger school to those of the Liberals, who were quite 
prepared to march with the times and readjust the institu- 
tions of the Transvaal to the necessities of the Modern 
State. Everything miscarried owing to the unfortunate 
invasion of Dr. Jameson, but if that had never taken place, 
there was a good prospect of a beneficent Revolution 
being carried through in the Transvaal, which would have 
had the enormous advantage of placing the control of the 
South African Republic in the hands of the majority of 
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the adult male population of the country.” The plan 
failed, we are told, because Mr. Chamberlain forced the 
Union Jack upon the promoters of the intended Revolution, 
and because Dr. Jameson’s advance was precipitated by 
“ messag'es from people in communication with the Colonial 
Office.” 

. The drawback to this theory is that all the evidence 
in support of it would also support the charge of complicity 
in the Raid — and this has been given up. The negotia- 
tions with Dr. Harris, the interviews with a lady journalist, 
the exchange of telegrams between these agents and their 
principal in South Africa — these are the only proved facts. 
But we are told “that in the engineering of the Revolu- 
tionary Campaign the introduction of the Flag was the one 
fatal mistake.” This, it is said, was due to pressure 
brought to bear on Mr. Rhodes — brought to bear on him 
by his emissaries, who had been in communication with 
Mr. Chamberlain! Therefore it was Mr. Chamberlain 
who applied the pressure! But why? What would be 
gained by mixing up the British authorities in a dangerous 
and shady plot when the Kruger regime might as easily 
be upset by a movement under the Transvaal Flag? With 
what sort of face could the British Government have inter- 
vened if they were known to have taken part in a con- 
spiracy against the legitimate authority at Pretoria? If 
they had acknowledged their complicity, their moral case — . 
their justification before public opinion in this country and' . 
abroad— would be gone. If, on the other hand, they dis- 
owned their confederates, and repudiated the employment 
of the Union Jack, what would be the good of having 
secretly sanctioned its use? On either alternative the 
British Government would be placed at a gratuitous dis- 
advantage. Mr. Chamberlain is not the man to play pitch- 
and-toss on the principle of “heads you win and tails I 
lose.” 

The fact was — and the Correspondence produced before 
the Committee suggests it— that the use of the British 
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Flag was recommended by Mr. Rhodes’s agents. On 26tli 
November, Dr. Harris telegraphed as follows: “Great 
danger Phillips Leonard can or may be doing business 
without assistance British South African Company and 
also independently British flag it would have serious effect 
your position here. I say this very confidential.” This 
is sufficiently explicit. The conspirators acting with Mr. 
Rhodes did not trust the conspirators in Johannesburg. 
This was subsequently shown by the recriminations which 
broke out after the failure of the Raid, but which were so 
promptly and discreetly cut short. Already, as we see, 
Dr. Harris had his doubts of the Reform Leaders, many 
of whom had other interests than those of the Chartered 
Company, and some of whom were either not Englishman 
at all or Englishmen of that cosmopolitan financial order 
which has no special affection for the British or any other 
Flag. It was to force their hand that Dr. Harris so 
strongly recommended the use of the Union Jack, and 
added that this expedient might influence English opinion 
in favour of Mr. Rhodes. A plot in the interests of the 
Chartered Company would not specially commend itself 
to patriotic sentiment. But a bold stroke for the British 
Flag — at worst, it would be a noble error. 

It was shrewd advice, but we cannot say what effect it 
had on Mr. Rhodes’s mind. He may have preferred to 
believe in the Reform Party at Johannesburg, with some 
of whom he was intimately associated, and he may not 
have thought it worth while to arrange for conciliating 
public opinion at home. He was, we know, somewhat 
contemptuous of the “unctuous rectitude” of the British 
public. However that may have been, it was considered 
advisable to strengthen the case for using the British Flag. 
Accordingly, Miss Flora Shaw (Lady Lugard) telegraphed 
on 1 7th December, that she had recently had an interview 
with the Secretary of the Transvaal, who had just left for 
the Hague, Paris, and Berlin, and she feared that he was 
“in negotiation with these parties.” This would appeal 
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to what Mr. Rhodes admitted was his gfoverning" motive — 
his apprehension that the influence of “another Foreig'n 
Power” might be introduced into South African politics. 
This danger he attempted to forestall by insisting on the 
British Flag. Hence the misunderstanding between the 
two sets of conspirators, the Rhodes Party and the Raid 
Party, and hence one of the many causes of the failure of 
the Jameson Raid. 

The last sentences of Miss Shaw’s telegram of 17th 
December, that “Mr. Chamberlain was sound in the case 
of interference by European Powers,” and that she had 
special reasons for believing that he “wishes you must do 
it immediately,” were, the one a natural inference from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s known characteristics, and the other 
a diplomatic incentive to the course which she was recom- 
mending. 

There were, then, plenty of strong reasons why Mr. 
Rhodes should take the course which he actually followed 
— none why Mr. Chamberlain should lend himself to such 
an adventure. His attempt to recall Dr. Jameson, his 
condemnation of the Raid, and his concurrence in the 
punishment of the chief agents — these official actions 
might, conceivably, have been acquiesced in by confede- 
rates who had to pay the penalty for their blunder. It 
might have been part of the arrangement that the chief 
conspirator should not be unmasked. But even that 
fantastic theory would not explain how he should be per- 
mitted, not merely to protect himself, but to initiate and 
carry out the strong measures which were afterwards 
adopted with regard to the Chartered Company. 

We may take it, then, as established, by the over- 
whelming balance of probabilities on one side, and by the 
complete absence of direct evidence on the other, that Mr. 
Chamberlain was privy neither to the Jameson Raid nor to 
the “Jameson Plan.” This inference is borne out by the 
fact that on his first assumption of office he was animated 
by friendly feelings towards Mr. Kruger. He hoped and 
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believed that Avith proper handling the hitherto intractable 
President might be brought to a reasonable frame of mind. 
The trouble that was brewing in the Transvaal was not 
made by Mr. Chamberlain. His original purpose was to 
calm the existing irritation, and reach an equitable com- 
promise. How bad the state of affairs was at Midsummer 
1895 may be seen from a brief retrospect. 

The contest for the Presidency of the South African 
Republic, in 1893, had turned chiefly on the policy to be 
followed with regard to the foreign settlers in the Rand; 
and the election of Mr. Kruger by a narrow majority (the 
figures being keenly challenged by General Joubert’s sup- 
porters), marked the success of the anti-British Party. 
The “commandeering” of Englishmen for service in the 
Boer Militia led to the intervention of the High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Henry (the late Lord) Loch. The law enforcing 
Military service was modified by the Volksraad, but on his 
paying a visit to the President at Pretoria, in 1894, “the 
English behaved in the most disorderly fashion.” *‘As 
soon as the Governor and I were seated in the carriage,” 
so the ex-President records in his Memoirs^ “the Jingoes 
took out the horses and drew us to the Transvaal Hotel, 
singing the usual English satirical ditties as they did so. 
One of the ringleaders jumped on the box waving a great 
Union Jack. On arriving in front of the Transvaal Hotel ' 
they stopped the carriage and read an Address to Sir 
Henry Loch.^ A number of Transvaal Burghers, seeing 
what^ was going on, drew the carriage, on which I had 
remained seated alone, to the Government Buildings. I 
need not say that the incident made a very bad impression 
on the minds of the Burghers, and added new fuel to the 
already existing dislike of the English.” The Volksraad 
asked the Government why so offensive an exhibition had 
not been prevented, and in order that such insults should 

not be repeated a number of Burghers assembled in the 
town. 

But the National Union, we are informed on the same 
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authority, thought it would be easier to provoke a riot in 
Johannesburg, and invited Sir Henry to visit them there. 
This proposal, at Mr. Kruger’s request, he declined. “His 
whole public attitude was, in fact, perfectly correct. But 
how did he act in secret?” The Address of the National 
Union was sent to Johannesburg, and it contained “the 
most insulting accusations ” against the Transvaal authori- 
ties. “In public. Sir Henry advised the Deputation to 
carry their complaints quietly before the Volksraad. In 
secret, he asked them how many rifles and how much 
ammunition they had in Johannesburg, and how long they 
could hold out against the Government until he was able 
to come to their assistance with troops from outside.” 

How typically English, the ex-President exclaims, was 
this conduct on the part of a high-placed British official. 
It was characteristic of the entire English policy in South 
Africa! His account of this affair is substantially accurate, 
except, no doubt, in the gloss he puts upon the High 
Commissioner’s confidential advice to the Reform Leaders, 
which, as Lord Loch explained subsequently in the House 
of Lords, was intended to make them realise that their 
military position was quite untenable. This, apparently, 
was not the impression left on the mind of Mr. Lionel 
Phillips. But there is no need here to discuss the merits 
or demerits of the Reform Leaders or the real significance 
of Lord Loch’s inquiry. The only purpose of this refer- 
ence to the affair is to show that the quarrel between 
British and Boers was one of old standing and gradually 
increasing bitterness. Whether it might have been miti- 
gated if the control of Transvaal affairs had fallen in‘-o the 
hands of General Joubert, it is impossible to say. But the 
grievances of the Uitlanders, practical and sentimental, 
had engaged the attention of the Colonial Office long 
before the Jameson Raid. They were not discovered and 
exploited by Mr. Chamberlain. 

Redress was demanded by Lord Ripon in language 
quite as strong as Mr. Chamberlain afterwards employed, 

Voih Ha nn 
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and by the irony of politics it happened that the least 
aggressive of Liberal Statesmen gave deeper offence than 
any of his predecessors to Mr. Kruger. The cession of 
Swaziland to the South African Republic, resisted by the 
natives, had been carried out in deference to the general 
opinion of the Party then in power here, and, it should be 
added, in the hope of showing our goodwill to the Boers. 
“We had hardly time to breathe,” President Kruger 
remarks, “after these difficulties about the native terri- 
tories when England suddenly annexed Sambaanland and 
Umbigesaland. ’ It had always been intended, he explains, 
to claim these tracts as soon as the Swaziland question had 
been settled. “The object of this proceeding,” he goes 
on, “can only have been to vex and harass the Republic; 
for by acting as she did, England cut off the Transvaal’s 
last outlet to the sea, an outlet which England did not 
require. It goes without saying that the Republic pro- 
tested against the annexation; but England did not trouble 
herself about it.” 

This little masterpiece of Imperial policy, so quietly 
executed by the Colonial Office, practically wiped out the 
worst effects of the Swaziland Convention. It was never 
forgiven by the Boers, though at the time it attracted little 
notice at home. By keeping the Boers away from the sea, 
and cutting them off from foreign reinforcements, it saved 
South Africa for the British, or, at least, saved us from 
having to employ a large naval force in watching the 
enemy’s coast. It is, however, not necessary to quote 
further passages from Mr. Kruger’s book, or to dwell at 
length on the bad feeling that prevailed between 1893 and 
1895. It is no secret that matters had reached so serious 
a pass, that not only was the possibility of war considered 
by Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet, but a distinguished General 
was invited to attend a special meeting of Ministers, and 
explain his views as to the force that would be required, 
and the strategy that should be followed, in attempting the 
reconquest of the Transvaal. 
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The policy, then, that Mr. Chamberlain pursued with 
regard to the Transvaal was not a new departure invented 
by himself. He simply followed the lines laid down by his 
predecessor, though, of course, he threw fresh spirit and 
energy into the never-ending never-advancing negotiations. 
His object and firm intention was to obtain a tolerable 
status for the Uitlanders in the Transvaal — ^hoping to 
succeed where Lord Ripon had failed, and determined not 
to be put off with Diplomatic excuses and sham conces- 
sions. So frr as he had yet shaped in his mind a further 
policy ^he had only been in office a few weeks when the 
crisis began — it was to work gradually for a Federation of 
all South African States, under the British Flag, but each 
to retain absolute Independence in all internal matters — a 
Federation that would, by common agreement, bring the 
Customs and Railways into a single system, but lead to no 
other change in existing institutions, whether British or 
Dutch. Even this ideal he was in no hurry to realise, and 
would have been well content to leave the development of 
his scheme to the natural operation of political and com- 
mercial influences, if only President Kruger would deal in 
a conciliatory spirit with the more urgent claims of the 
British in the Transvaal. 

Almost the first oflScial act of the new Colonial Secre- 
tary in regard to South Africa was to congratulate the 
President of the Transvaal upon the opening of the railway 
from Pretoria to Delagoa Bay — ^which, Mr. Krijger tells 
us, had been one of his fondest wishes — and to express, on 
behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, the most friendly 
feelings towards the Government and people of the South 
African Republic. This was no mere verbal courtesy, but 
the statement of a policy and the declaration of a hope for 
the future. Unfortunately, Mr. Kruger acted as though 
he did not care a pin’s point whether friendly feelings con- 
tinued or not. In order to develop the traffic on the 
Eastern line, he entered upon a war of rates with the Cape 
line to Pretoria, imposing prohibitory tariffs upon the fifty- 
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mile section from the Vaal River to Johannesburg". The 
Cape Government was thus checked in developing- the 
carrying trade to the mines, but, as the distance from the 
Vaal River drifts by road was only about thirty miles, 
goods were unloaded on the Orange side of the river, and 
thence forwarded across the Transvaal by ox-waggon. 
Mr. Kruger, thereupon (August 1895), issued a Proclama- 
tion closing the Drifts— a clear breach of the London 
Convention which gave all persons, other than natives, 
full liberty to enter and carry on commerce within the 
Republic. 

The Proclamation brought about a crisis which Mr. 
Chamberlain handled with equal vigour and caution. 
First he assured himself of support from the Cape Govern- 
ment. He was willing to remonstrate with Mr. Kruger, 
provided they would not draw back— and remonstrance 
might mean War. If Her Majesty’s Government insisted 
on the withdrawal of the Proclamation, they could not 
drop their demand “until they have obtained a compli- 
ance . • . even if it should be necessary to undertake an 
Expedition.” Hence he required a “most explicit under- 
taking in writing ” that the Cape Government would bear 
half the gross cost, furnish a fair contingent of the fighting 
force, and give the free use of the railways and rolling 
stock for military purposes. The Cape Government ac- 
cepted these terms, which were kept secret from the public 
at the time, and Mr. Chamberlain, thereupon, launched 
an Ultimatum, describing the closing of the Drifts as an 
“unfriendly action ” which called for the “gravest remon- 
strances,” and asking for the Proclamation to be can- 
celled. 

Mr. Kruger considered that the time was not ripe for 
fighting. Mr. Rhodes, then Premier of Cape Colony, 
had the Bond Parly with him at the Cape; and the Dutch 
there were as deeply interested as the British in the ques- 
tion of free commercial access to the Transvaal. To 
provoke a quarrel on this issue would have alienated the 
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Afrikander population by whose aid, as events were to 
prove, Mr. Kruger hoped to establish Dutch supremacy 
throughout South Africa. He, therefore, gave way, and 
the Drifts were re-opened on 5th November. Not until 
two years later was it known outside official circles how 
near we had been to War — how resolutely Mr. Chamber- 
lain, within three months of taking charge of Colonial 
affairs, had grasped the South African nettle. 

Mr. Kruger s failure entailed disastrous consequences 
on the Uitlanders, upon whom his hand was now laid with 
ever-increasing heaviness. The Raid and its immediate 
consequences had more or less hampered Mr. Chamber- 
lain s policy, though he did his best to repair the mischief. 
No sooner did he learn that Dr. Jameson had crossed the 
border than, without waiting to consult his colleagues, he 
sent peremptory telegrams to Sir Hercules Robinson, Mr. 
Rhodes, and Dr. Jameson, ordering the expedition to 
turn back. This was ignored. The surrender at Dorn- 
koop had been conditional upon the lives of the Raiders 
being spared, but, as all the prisoners were in gaol, this 
part of the arrangement was concealed by Mr. Kruger, 
who— cleverly enough— used it to secure the submission 
of Johannesburg, whose inhabitants were given to under- 
stand that the lives of Dr. Jameson and his associates 
depended upon the unconditional capitulation of the town. 

Sir Hercules Robinson arrived at Pretoria on 4th 
January 1896, and was instructed by Mr. Chamberlain to 
secure the release of the Raiders on the pledge that the 
leaders would be brought to trial in England. Mr, 
Kruger played with this question, insisting that all the 
Raiders should be tried, and not the officers alone, and 
threatening, if this demand were not complied with, that 
he would have the whole body tried in Pretoria. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, pressed his claim, and the pri- 
soners were handed over to Great Britain. Thereupon, 
Mr. Chamberlain telegraphed to Mr. Kruger: “This act 
will redound to the credit of your Honour, and will con- 
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rliicc to Ihc pf.-ace of South Africa, and to the harmonious 
co-o]jcM-ation of the British and Dutch races, which is 
ncccssaiy for its future development and prosperity.” 

But much blood had to be spilt before such co-opera- 
lion became even tentatively possible. Mr. Kruger was 
determined to use the Raid as a means by which to secure 
the abrogation of the London Convention; and the famous 
telegram from the German Emperor naturally led him to 
believe, the British flying squadron notwithstanding, that 
if War wore to ensue Germany would intervene to prevent 
the extinction of the Republic. Mr. Chamberlain was 
equally determined to obtain a settlement upon equitable 
and honourable lines. In this course, however, he was 
not seconded by Sir Hercules Robinson. When, on 7th 
January, he suggested to Sir Hercules that he should send 
immediately “a large force, including cavalry and artillery, 
to the Cape to provide for all eventualities,” the High 
Commissioner objected. He thought President Kruger 
had behaved very well, public excitement was now allayed, 
and the despatch of troops would but revive it. Nor was 
this the only point upon which he thwarted the Colonial 
Secretary. He took no effective steps to bring Mr. 
Kruger to reason upon the fundamental grievance of 
which the Raid and the Johannesburg Insurrection had 
been but the outward symptoms. At any rate, he con- 
tented himself with accepting Mr. Kruger’s assurances. 

Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain was bombarding him 
with telegrams urging him to obtain radical reforms. Sir 
Hercules, it has been explained, was in indifferent health, 
and on that account alone, unfit to grapple with so strong 
a man as Mr. Kriiger. He left Pretoria as soon as he 
could, satisfied apparently with the transference of the 
Raiders to the British authorities. In vain Mr. Cham- 
berlain inquired what was being done on the larger poli- 
tical matters which were at the root of the trouWe. He 
did not agree with Sir Hercules that the time was in- 
opportune to thresh them out, nor did he see much prac- 
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tical value in the President’s general assurances. *‘The 
people of Johannesburg,” he telegraphed, “laid down 
their arms in the belief that reasonable concessions would 
be arranged by your intervention; and until these are 
granted, or are definitely promised to you by the Presi- 
dent, the root causes of the recent troubles will remain. 
The President has again and again promised reform, and 
especially on 30th December last, when he promised re- 
forms in education and the franchise; and grave dissatis- 
faction will be excited if you leave Pretoria without a clear 
understanding on these points. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government invite President Kruger, 
in the interests of the South African Republic and of 
Peace, to make a clear declaration on these matters. . . . 
It will be your duty to use firm language, and to tell the 
President that neglect to meet the admitted grievances 
of the Uitlanders, by giving a definite promise to propose 
reasonable concessions, will have a disastrous effect upon 
the prospects of a lasting and satisfactory settlement.” 

Sir Hercules put that instruction in his pocket, and 
while on his way back to Cape Town acquainted Mr. Cham- 
berlain with his excuses for disregarding it. The time was 
not opportune to acquaint the President with its terms. The 
leading men in Johannesburg were in gaol on a charge 
of treason; there were rumours of a long-standing and 
widespread conspiracy to overturn the President’s Govern- 
ment and incorporate the Transvaal in the territory of the 
British South Africa Company; these stories would 
be tested in the Boer Courts; “and, meanwhile, to 
urge claims for extended political privileges for the very 
men so charged would be ineffectual and impolitic.” Mr. 
Chamberlain dealt with these excuses as tenderly as regard 
for Sir Hercules Robinson’s distinguished past services 
and present difficulties permitted, and instructed him to 
resume discussions with the President. But with an 
unwilling agent he found himself powerless. Pending 
the trials of the Johannesburg Reformers, Sir Hercules, 
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though not directly refusing to act, showed that his heart 
was no longer in his task. He would act later, he said, 
but “the present moment is most inopportune, as the - 
strongest feeling of irritation and indignation against the 
Uitlanders exists. . . . Any attempt to dictate in regard 
to the internal affairs of the South African Republic at 
this moment would be resisted by all Parties in South 
Africa, and would do great harm.” 

For the time Mr. Chamberlain was checked, not 
beaten. Throughout the crisis he was equally rapid in 
action, and cool in deliberation. The opinion of foreign 
countries troubled him not at all. At a banquet given 
to the new Governor of Queensland on 21st January, he 
minimised the importance of recent “sensational occur- 
rences” which would leave little trace behind them. 
Taking up the phrase “splendid isolation,” he declared 
that the attitude of Great Britain had attracted instead of 
repelling the loyalty of the Great Colonies, whatever 
offence it might have given to the Continental Powers. 
On the 24th, at Birmingham, he devoted the greater part 
of a speech to his constituents to other topics than South 
Africa, though he expressed his hope that matters were 
settling down in the Transvaal, and intimated that the 
just demands of the Uitlanders would not be forgotten. 
Their discontent could be removed, he said, without 
danger to the Independence of the Republic. But it 
was an anomaly which could not endure that the majority 
in the population, the contributors of nine-tenths of the 
Revenue, should have no voice in the government of the 
State. 

On 4th February 1896, Mr. Rhodes arrived in London 
to carry out his intention of “lacing the music.” He 
had one interview with Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial 
Office, and on the 9th sailed for South Africa. His 
abrupt departure was accepted as a clear intimation that 
the Imperial Government did not require, and would not 
accept, his advice or assistance, and intended to deal in 
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its own manner with the political and military privilegfes 
of the Chartered Company. 

On 7th February, the eve of the meetings of Parliament, 
Mr. Chamberlain published in the London Gazette a 
Despatch to Mr. Kriig’er — ^before it could have reached 
Pretoria. In this document he disposed of the suspicions 
that the British Government had any foreknowledge of 
the conspiracy and the Raid, and made it clear that he 
had been misled by the Chartered Compan}' into granting 
the Bechuanaland strip. Drawing a distinction between 
the mass of Johannesburgers and the few then in Boer 
prisons awaiting trial for high treason, he defined the 
relations of the Boer Republic to the Suzerain Power 
under the Conventions, recapitulated the grievances of 
the Uitlanders, and suggested for a settlement that the 
President should give a modified local autonomy to the 
Rand, with powers of legislation and taxation subject 
to the President’s Veto and to the payment of an annual 
tribute to the Republic; and he concluded by saying he 
would be glad to have an opportunity of discussing the 
subject with Mr. Kruger “if it suited his convenience, 
and if he were agreeable to come to this country for the 
purpose.” 

The “ New Diplomacy” — the unconventionality of 
publishing a Despatch in London before it could reach 
the person to whom it was addressed — displeased Mr. 
Krhger, who loftily rebuked Mr. Chamberlain for his 
disregard of etiquette. But he inquired whether, if he 
should visit England, the question of Article 4 of the 
Convention — the Article reserving to Great Britain the 
control of the Foreign relations of the Republic — would 
be included in the topics for discussion. On being firmly 
but politely told that it would not, he found a variety of 
reasons for staying in Pretoria and declining to discuss 
that or any other question in London. Mr. Chamberlain 
exhausted the arts of solicitude for the personal health 
and welfare of the President and Mrs. Kruger (who was 
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ailing" at the time), but the stolid old Dutchman was not 
to be moved. Astute Diplomatist as he was, he affected 
an air of moderation, and appointed a Commission to 
inquire into the condition of the mining industry. Mr. 
Chamberlain could do nothing but impress on him the 
wisdom of taking measures to avert any renewal of the 
late troubles. Mr. Kruger, however, was unwilling to 
accept advice from the Colonial Office, which he fir ml y 
believed to have been in complicity with Mr. Rhodes 
and the Reformers, and naturally regarded as a tainted 
source. 

In these circumstances Mr. Chamberlain bided his 
time, replacing Sir Jacobus de Wet, who had not been 
successful as British Resident at Pretoria, with an ex- 
perienced Diplomatist, Mr. (now Sir) Conyngham Greene. 
Sir Hercules Robinson was not destined long to remain 
in South Africa as a passive obstacle to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of continuous, though pacific, pressure upon Mr. 
Kruger. 'His health unhappily grew worse, and at the 
close of 1896 he came home. Mr. Chamberlain found 
in Sir Alfred Milner a younger and stronger man, who 
was destined as High Commissioner to discharge success- 
fully responsibilities which had outgrown the strength 
and capacity of his predecessor. 

Every month the situation became more serious. An 
offensive and defensive alliance was concluded between 
the South African Republic and the Orange Free State, 
and within the Transvaal money was being lavishly spent 
on armaments and munitions. Whether the President 
wanted War or did not, it must be admitted that he went 
the right way to work to pick a quarrel with the Suzerain 
Power. He passed an Aliens Bill, which was a distinct 
breach of the Conventions, inasmuch as it restricted the 
right of free entry and residence of British subjects, and 
he boldly contended that the Republic had the same 
power of exclusion as any other State. He showed his 
contempt for the Conventions by neglecting to inform 
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the Imperial Government of his Treaty negotiations with 
Foreign Powers, and he . presented an absurd bill for 
damages, on account of the Raid, which was in itself a 
sufficient revelation of his provocative temper. He de- 
manded ;^667,938, 3J. ^d. for “material damages,” and 
1, 000,000 for the “intellectual and moral damages,” 
which the Republic was supposed to have suffered. Even 
Lord Rosmead (Sir Hercules Robinson) was astounded 
at His Honour’s effrontery. Mr. Chamberlain dealt 
coolly with the claim, remarking that he did not feel 
justified in presenting the demand for a million to the 
British South Africa Company (which, by the way, had 
been divested, immediately after the Raid, of its control 
of any military force), and asking for full particulars as 
to the items for specific damage. 

In an earlier Despatch he had protested against the 
Aliens Law of 1896 as a breach of the Conventions, and 
for nearly three years conducted an epistolary duel with 
Mr. Kruger, who found most able dialecticians in Mr. 
T.- W. Reitz and Dr. Leyds. It will be sufficient to give 
an outline of the Diplomatic controversy. It should be 
noted that the Boer representatives professed scrupulous 
respect for the Conventions, and that Mr. Chamberlain, 
on his side, was most careful, during 1897 and 1898, to 
ask for nothing which he was not entitled to demand 
under those Instruments. 

The interpretation given to the clauses by the Boer 
argument was so vague as to make them practically in- 
operative, while Mr. Chamberlain insisted upon a read- 
ing tliat would ensure real protection to British subjects 
and their interests. The Boer Diplomatists made it plain 
that they would not accept a compromise, and they re- 
fused to revoke or suspend the Aliens Law, though they 
were prepared to concert with other South African States 
measures for the exclusion of “undesirables.” As for 
the conclusion of Treaties, such as the Convention of 
Geneva, and the Extradition Treaty with the Netherlands, 
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they refused to see, despite the plain language of the 
London Convention, that the British Government had 
any grievance because it had been kept in ignorance of 
these transactions. They defended the Expulsion Law 
as reasonable and politic, and sought to justify their op- 
pressive treatment of Johannesburg newspapers. They 
complained of the action of the British Government on 
account of the Raid, suggesting that the whole case on 
both sides should be referred to the President of the Swiss 
Republic for Arbitration. 

Mr. Chamberlain (i6th October 1897) replied in an 
elaborate Despatch on the whole controversy. He agreed 
that a Conference on the subject of keeping out undesir- 
able persons from South Africa as a whole might ..be 
expedient, but upheld his claim to be consulted about 
any Transvaal legislation derogatory to the rights of 
British subjects under the Conventions. Article 14 of 
the London Convention (the right of free entry, etc.) 
“contains one of the essential conditions upon which 
complete Self-Government was accorded by Her Majesty 
to the South African Republic.” As for the breaches 
of Article 4, governing Foreign relations, the Republic 
was bound to adhere strictly to its terms. Mr. Chamber- 
lain protested against the implication that the Jameson 
Raid was a breach of the Convention by Her Majesty’s 
Government, or could be treated as a grievance against 
Great Britain. It was the act of private individuals, 
repudiated by the Government immediately it became 
known. 

As to the Arbitration proposal, the Boer Government, 
Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, had forgotten that the 
Conventions did not constitute a Treaty between two 
independent States, but, under certain terms and condi- 
tions in the Preamble of the 1881 Convention and the 
substituted Articles of the 1884 Convention, only gave 
Self-Government to the Transvaal subject to the Suze- 
rainty of the Queen and her successors. “ Under these 
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Conventions Her Majesty’s Government held towards 
the South African Republic the relation of a Suzerain 
who has accorded to the people of that Republic Self- 
Government upon certain conditions, and it would be 
incompatible with that position to submit to Arbitration 
the construction of the conditions on which she accorded 
Self-Government to the Republic. One of the main 
objects which Her Majesty’s Government had in view 
was the prevention of the interference of any Foreig'n 
Power between Her Majesty and the South African Re- 
public — a matter which they then held, and which Her 
Majesty’s present Government still hold, to be essential 
to British interests; and this object would be defeated 
by the course now proposed.” 

While Mr. Reitz kept the paper controversy alive — 
showings, it must be admitted, no slight resourcefulness 
and Diplomatic ability — the Boer Executive made matters 
worse for the Uitlanders, whose condition became in- 
creasingly unpleasant as the Government relaxed its 
efforts to preserve order on the Rand, where complaints, 
some of w'hich may have been exaggerated, as to outrage 
on person and property were not infrequent. The worst 
of these instances resulted in the death of a British subject 
named Edgar at the hands of the Boer police. On the 
most lenient interpretation, this was an act of unjustifiable 
brutality, and the Uitlanders, on 23rd December 189S, 
feeling that they must no longer submit to official tyranny, 
addressed to the Crown, through the British Vice-consul, 
the Petition that recounts their grievances. 

Sir A. Milner, who had paid a brief visit to England 
at the end of this year, and held close conference with the 
Colonial Secretary, supported the Petition in a remarkable 
Despatch. He defended the Uitlanders from the charge 
of being a mere crowd of money-grabbers, careless of 
political rights or personal dignity so long as they could 
fill their purses with sufficient rapidity. In a further 
telegraphic Despatch of May 1899, reviewing the whole 
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position, he informed Mr. Chamberlain that what the 
Imperial authority had to deal with was a popular move- 
ment of a like kind with that of 1894-95 before it was 
ruined by a conspiracy of which the mass of the Uitlanders 
were ignorant. None of the grievances then complained 
of had been remedied; others had been added. It was 
a wilful perversion of the truth to represent the movement 
as artificial — ^the work of scheming capitalists or profes- 
sional agitators. The bulk of the population were not 
birds of passage, but men who contemplated making a 
permanent home in the country, and would become excel- 
lent citizens if they had the chance. 

“ I may sometimes have abstained,” Sir Alfred said, 
“when I ought to have protested, from my great dislik-e 
of ineffectual nagging. But I feel that the attempt to 
remedy the hundred and one wrongs springing from a 
hopeless system by taking up isolated cases is perfectly 
vain. It may easily lead to War, but will never lead to 
real improvement.” The true remedy was to strike at 
the root — the political impotence of the injured. What 
Diplomatic protests would never accomplish, a fair measure 
of Uitlander representation would gradually but surely 
bring about. “The case for intervention is overwhelm- 
ing.” “The spectacle of thousands of British subjects 
kept permanently in the position of Helots, constantly 
chafing under undoubted grievances, and calling vainly 
to Her Majesty’s Government for redress, does steadily 
undermine the influence of Great Britain and the respect 
for the British Government within the Queen’s Dominions. 
. . . I see nothing which will put a stop to this mis- 
chievous propaganda but some striking proof of the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government not to be ousted from 
its position in South Africa. And the best proof alike 
of its power and its justice would be to obtain for the 
Uitlanders in the Transvaal a fair share in the Government 
of the country which owes everything to their exertions.” 

With this Petition and these Despatches before him, 
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Mr. Chamberlain had to decide — and to carry the Cabinet 
with him — whether to let matters drift, with the likelihood, 
in the long" run, of Great Britain losing' her ascendancy 
in South Africa, or to intervene vig'orously and run the 
risk of War. The Government resolved to act in the 
spirit of Sir A. Milner’s recommendations. In a long' 
Despatch of loth May 1899, Mr. Chamberlain reviewed 
the position of the Uitlanders, and showed how they had 
striven in vain to improve their lot by Constitutional 
action. When they took up arms in 1S95, the President 
had promised them reforms. But, so far from any sub- 
stantial remedy havingf been granted, the new legislation 
had, on the whole, had the effect of increasing the causes 
of complaint. After a summary of their grievances in 
detail — legislative, financial, judicial, and administrative 
— he came to the conclusion that, under the conditions 
that had grown up since the Convention of 1884 was 
signed, the Uitlanders were deprived of that equality of 
treatment which the Instrument was designed to secure 
for them. Her Majesty’s Government had been anxious 
to extend every consideration to a weaker state which in 
recent years had had just reason to complain of the action 
of British subjects. 

Recognising the exceptional circumstances of the case, 
they had refrained, since the Despatch of 4th February 
1896 (suggesting autonomy for the Rand), from pressure 
upon the Republic, except in cases where there had been 
a distinct breach of the Conventions; and they had held 
back in the hope that the Government of the Republic 
would voluntarily meet the expectations raised by the 
President. They were most unwilling to depart from this 
attitude of reserve and expectation, but, “ having regard 
to the position of Great Britain as the Paramount Power 
in South Africa, and the duty incumbent upon them to 
protect all British subjects residing in a foreign country, 
they cannot permanently ignore the exceptional and arbi- 
trary treatment to which their fellow - countrymen and 
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Others arc exposed, and the absolute indifference of the 
Government of the Republic to the friendly representa- 
tions which had been made to them on the subject.” 

Earnestly solicitous as Her Majesty’s Government were 
for the prosperity of the Republic, and anxious as they 
were to avoid any intervention in its internal concerns, 
Mr. Chamberlain concluded by suggesting that a meeting 
should be arranged bet^veen Mr. Kruger and Sir A. 
Milner “ for the purpose of discussing the situation in 
a conciliatory spirit.” This suggestion Mr. Chamberlain 
offered as proof that no design was entertained against 
the Independence of the Republic, and expressed his 
hope that the proposal would result in reasonable con- 
cessions to the just demands of the Uitlanders and in^a 
‘ ‘ settlement of the difficulties which have threatened the 
good relations which Her Majesty’s Government desire 
should constantly exist between themselves and the 
Government of the South African Republic.” 

So reasonable a suggestion, coming at the close of 
a courteous and dignified Despatch, could not be alto- 
gether set aside, especially as the idea of a Conference 
had arisen independently in the mind of Mr. Hofmeyer, 
the Leader of the Bond, whose influence on the side of 
Peace Mr. Chamberlain had sought to enlist at the time 
of the Raid. The Schreiner Ministry — who had come 
into power on the temporary withdrawal of Mr. Rhodes 
from public life — also urged a Conference upon Mr. 
Kruger. Yielding to the solicitations of his well-wishers 
at the Cape, and, either because he honestly wished to 
avert War, or merely sought to gain time, the President 
telegraphed that he would gladly discuss with Sir A. 
Milner “ every proposal in a friendly way that could con- 
duce to a good understanding . . . provided that the 
Independence of the Republic is not impugned.” There- 
upon President Steyn, of the Orange Free State, issued 
invitations to a Conference at Bloemfontein. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s instructions to Sir A. Milner were simple. 
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He wished to leave the High Commissioner as free a 
hand as possible, but the Franchise question was to stand 
first. Even at this late stage Mr. Chamberlain was ready 
to accept full Municipal rights for the Rand as a feasible 
solution “ if the President fears that Independence will be 
endangered by the concession of a general franchise.” 

Mr. Kruger and Sir A. Milner met at Bloemfontein 
on 31st May 1899, order to show with what ideas 

his Honour went into the Conference, brief reference must 
be made to the long-standing dispute as to the Suzerainty. 
Dr. Leyds, an even more ingenious and voluminous Diplo- 
matist than Mr, Reitz, was serving as State Secretary in 
1898, and had sought to explain away the Sovereign rights 
of Great Britain. His arguments were highly technical, 
and sufficiently plausible to satisfy those who wished to 
be convinced. But he weakened rather than strengthened 
his strictly legal case by importing into it a travesty of 
recent historical events, on which he exposed himself to 
confutation. His technical contention was that the Suze- 
rainty was affirmed only in the Preamble to the Conven- 
tion of 1881, that it was not reproduced in the Convention 
of 1884, and that the latter Convention was in substitution 
of the previous one, and should be interpreted by itself. 
Acting on this argumentative elimination of the Suzerainty, 
Dr. Leyds again put forward a proposal for foreign Arbi- 
tration. Mr. Chamberlain (15th December 1898) declined 
to accept the suggested repudiation of the Suzerainty, and 
maintained that the Preamble of the 1881 Convention was 
not repealed in 1884, the Articles only of the 1884 Instru- 
ment being substituted for the Articles only of that of 
1881. In pursuance of this view, he again informed the 
Boer Government that Her Majesty's Government de- 
clined to sanction any Treaty or Engagement with a 
foreign State which was not submitted for approval before 
its conclusion. Nor would he consent to refer any ques- 
tion to the Arbitration of a foreign Power. There were 
replies and counter-replies to these Despatches, and thus 
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the wrangle had gone on until May 1899, when Mr. Reitz 
— who had again taken up the duties of State Secretary, 
in order that Dr. Leyds might be set free for his Diplo- 
matic business in Europe — made a vigorous attack upon 
Mr. Chamberlain’s whole position, and boldly advanced 
the contention that the Transvaal had the “inherent” 
rights of “ a Sovereign International State.” 

Sir A. Milner fastened upon these words, and so did 
Mr. Chamberlain. “The way in which the State Secre- 
tary juggles with the Convention of 1884,” wrote the High 
Commissioner, “is rather irritating to a plain man. But 
the importance of the matter does not consist in his argu- 
ments. It consists in the assertion that the South African 
Republic is ‘a Sovereign International State.’ This ap- 
pears to me to be contradictory of the position consistently 
maintained by us, and in fact in the nature of a defiance of 
Her Majesty’s Government!” Mr. Chamberlain concurred 
in these views, but his Despatch was not written until after 
the Bloemfontein Conference, and, interesting as it is as 
an historical review, going back to the Sand River Con- 
vention of 1852, and as an assertion of legal right, it need 
not be further dealt with. It has been made sufficiently 
clear that Mr. Kruger went into the Conference, in his 
own view, as the head of “a Sovereign International 
State” — a State over which no Suzerainty had existed 
since the signature of the 1884 Convention. 

At the Conference Sir A. Milner proposed the full 
franchise for every Uitlander who — i, had been resident 
for five years in the Republic ; 2, declared his intention to 
reside permanently there ; 3, took an oath to obey the laws 
and defend the Independence of the country, and discharge 
other obligations of citizenship. This Mr. Kruger de- 
scribed as tantamount to handing over his country to 
foreigners. He made, however, counter - proposals for 
facilitating naturalisation, and for giving* the franchise on 
a property qualification, though hedged about with various 
stringent conditions. This offer was so different from what 
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Sir A. Milner had expected, that he fell back on the idea 
of local autonomy for the Rand, with which, however, the 
President would have nothing' to do. After much contro- 
versy, Mr. Kruger suggested a franchise scheme in ex- 
change for foreign Arbitration upon the Convention, and 
this proved to be the breaking-point of the Conference. 
The question of Arbitration must. Sir Alfred argued, be 
considered on its merits, and on no point would Her 
Majesty’s Government agree to a reference to any Foreign 
Government. The Conference therefore closed, and nothing 
further need be said of it except that Mr. Kruger had en- 
deavoured to utilise it for obtaining payment of the bill of 
damages, on account of the Raid, and for gaining final and 
complete control over Swaziland. 

It was for Mr. Chamberlain to consider whether any- 
thing could be done with Mr. Kruger’s counter-proposals 
as to the franchise. The Schreiner Ministry at the Cape, 
though admitting that the suggested concessions were open 
to amendment, thought they represented a great advance on 
anything that Mr. Kruger had previously offered, and in- 
formed Mr. Chamberlain that in their judgment the state 
of things in the Transvaal did not justify active intervention 
in the internal affairs of the Republic. 

“To this I strongly demurred,” wrote Sir A. Milner 
to Mr. Chamberlain, who instructed him to tell the Cape 
Ministry that the Imperial Government were most anxious 
to avoid active interference, and trusted that Mr. Schreiner 
and his colleagues would use their influence with Mr. Kruger 
to take such action as would avert intervention. From this 
point, matters became inextricably tangled. A Franchise 
Bill was produced and submitted to the Volksraad, and 
the Cape Ministry (which, meanwhile, was doing nothing 
to check the active importation of arms and ammunition 
into the Transvaal through ports in the Colony) informed 
Mr. Chamberlain that it thought the scheme “adequate, 
satisfactory, and such as should secure a peaceful settle- 
ment.” During June and July Mr. Chamberlain watched 
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and waited. On the 23rd of the latter month the Volksraad 
passed the Bill, the main feature of which was that it would 
g-ive the franchise on a seven years’ residential qualification, 
with naturalisation. ’ 

Apparently, therefore, there was only a two years’ 
difference between the Milner proposals at Bloemfontein 
and the Law as passed; but, as a matter of fact, the con- 
cession was encumbered with conditions that made it 
unworkable and ridiculous as a remedy for Uitlander 
gfrievances. Meanwhile, the Boer Government, adroitly 
taking advantage of a phrase somewhat incautiously dropt 
by Sir A. Milner at the Conference, chose to assume that 
Mr.^ Chamberlain might admit the principle of foreign 
Arbitration “on differences arising out of the various 
interpretations ” of the London Convention, and presented 
a cut-and-dried scheme for an Arbitration Tribunal con- 
sisting of a Boer, a British subject, and a foreigner chosen 
by the tw'o as President. Sir A. Milner pointed out that 
this proposal was absolutely inconsistent with the principle 
that Her Majesty’s Government would allow no foreign 
interference whatever on questions bet^veen itself and the 
Republic. Mr. Chamberlain also would have none of it. 
On 27th July he summed up the position in a Despatch iii 
which he allowed himself greater freedom of utterance than 
he had previously indulged in, charging the Boer Govern- 
ment with having deliberately placed one of the two white 
races in a position of political inferiority; complaining of 
its not having made adequate proposals at Bloemfontein, 
of having declined the demand for Municipal Government 
for the Rand, and of having since passed a Franchise Law 
which was obviously unacceptable — though he suggested 
that this should nevertheless be subjected to technical ex- 
amination by a Commission consisting of representatives 
of the two Governments. 

As for the Boer plan of Arbitration, Mr. Chamberlain 
swept It aside. Her Majesty’s Government felt “com- 
pelled to declare emphatically that under no circumstances 
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whatever will they admit the intervention of any Foreign 
Power in regard to their interpretations of the Convention.” 
If, however, the Boer Government was prepared to agree 
to the exclusion of any foreign element from the Tribunal, 
Her Majesty’s Government would consider by what methods 
such questions of interpretation could be judicially decided. 
He recommended that, after the technical points of the 
Franchise Law had been threshed out, there should be a 
further personal conference between Mr. Kruger and Sir 
A. Milner to discuss Arbitration and other matters than 
the Franchise. But these efforts to find a way out of the 
difficulties had little effect. Mr. Conyngham Greene, how- 
ever, was actively at work at Pretoria, and, as a result of 
his negotiations, the Boer Government, in the middle of 
August made new proposals relating to the Franchise — 
3Hlelding a five years’ residential qualification. But they 
attached to this certain unreasonable conditions, the chief 
being that the assertion of the Suzerainty should not be 
insisted upon, and that the claim should be dropped, that 
there should at no future time be any interference with the 
internal affairs of the Republic, and that as soon as the 
amended Franchise Law were passed there should be 
Arbitration on other matters in dispute under the Conven- 
tion by a Tribunal, the President of which should be a 
citizen of the Orange Free State. 

Mr. Chamberlain gave a qualified acceptance of the 
Five Years’ Franchise proposal, but rejected the con- 
ditions with which it was coupled, for reasons which will 
have been gathered from his preceding Despatches. But 
he did not exclude the idea of Arbitration, and urged a 
further conference between Sir A. Milner and Mr. Kruger. 
By this time, however, the Boers had amassed so enor- 
mous a quantity of arms and ammunition — thanks, partly, 
to the inaction of the Schreiner Ministry at the Cape — 
that they had become intolerant of discussion. On the 
2nd September they withdrew their amended Franchise 
proposals, and disposed with almost contemptuous brevity 
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of Mr. Chamberlain’s reasons for rejecting the conditions 
attached to the Five Years’ offer. A few days later, how- 
ever, they intimated their readiness to renew the confer- 
ence between the President and Sir A. Milner. . But this 
proposal was sent on the very day on which the British 
Cabinet answered the Boer Note of the and in a Despatch 
declaring a willingness to accept the Five Years’ offer 
unconditionally, and reserving the right “to reconsider 
the situation de novo^ and to formulate their own pro- 
posals for a final settlement.” The Boer Government 
would not, however, withdraw the conditions, and awaited 
these final proposals. As a result of a further meeting of 
the Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain (22nd September) sent a 
Despatch to the Boer Government expressing profound 
regret at its attitude, and closing thus: — 

“The refusal of the Government of the South African 
Republic to entertain the offer thus made, coming as it 
does at the end of nearly four months’ protracted negotia- 
tions, themselves the climax of an agitation extending over 
a period of more than five years, makes it useless to further 
pursue a discussion on the lines hitherto followed, and 
Her Majesty’s Government are now compelled to consider 
the situation afresh, and to formulate their own proposals 
for a final settlement of the issues which have been created 
in South Africa by the policy constantly followed for many 
years by the Government of the South African Republic. 
They will communicate to you the result of their delibera- 
tions in a later Despatch.” 

That Despatch was never sent. Space need not be 
occupied with an account of the efforts of the Boer Govern- 
ment to obscure the issues by bringing a charge of breach 
of faith against Mr. Conyngham Greene, who was alleged 
to have induced the offer of the Five Years’ Franchise by 
giving the Boer Government to understand that the con- 
ditions would be acceptable in London. Nor is it neces- 
sary to make more than a passing reference to the lengthy 
communications in which Mr. Steyn sought to justify 
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]\Ir. Kruger’s attitude. How far the President of the 
Orange Free State was sincere in assuming the rble of 
peacemaker at the eleventh hour, it is difficult to say. 

The more moderate Transvaalers believe, or profess to 
believe, that Mr. Steyn was desirous of averting conflict, 
nor is it inconsistent with their view of his motives that 
when War had broken out he was strenuous in waging it 
and obstinate in prolonging it. Whatever may have been 
his real purpose in the Summer of 1899, it is certain that 
his pacific intervention came too late. The Pretoria Gov- 
ernment, confident of military strength, and trusting to 
the deceptive assurances of help from Europe, were in no 
temper to listen to reason, even from their kinsmen in the 
Free State. Mr. Chamberlain, however, replied to Mr. 
Steyn, by referring him to recent Despatches, defining the 
situation and the views of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and, with regard to his complaints of “the enormous and 
ever-increasing military preparations of Her Majesty’s 
Government,” reminded him that these had been forced 
upon the Ministry by “the policy of the South African 
Republic, which has transformed the Transvaal into a 
permanent armed camp, threatening the peace of the 
whole of South Africa and the position of Great Britain 
as the Paramount State.” The interval between 22nd 
September and 9th October, the date of the Boer Ulti- 
matum, was occupied by this controversy with Mr. Steyn. 
The time limit fixed in the Boer Ultimatum expired at 
five o’clock on Wednesday, i ith October. The Boer 
Government was informed on that day that Her Majesty’s 
Government had received with great regret the peremptory 
demands in the telegram of the 9th, and that they were 
such that they deemed it impossible to discuss them. 
Mr. Steyn was invited to state whether the Transvaal 
Ultimatum had his concurrence and support. His reply 
linked the destinies of the Free State with those of the 
Transvaal. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Chamberlain’s belief in his 
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own persuasive powers, and in the ultimate reasonableness 
of other men, that almost to the end he had entertained 
some hope of averting a rupture. Though events proved 
him to be mistaken in his estimate of Mr. Kruger’s per- 
sonal character and political influence over his country- 
men, there were some solid grounds for this faith. As he 
pointed out in a speech at Birmingham on 26th June, this 
was by no means the first occasion on which Peace had 
been imperilled. The trouble in 1885 caused by the 
Warren Expedition, which had rescued Bechuanaland 
from the clutch of the Transvaal; the commandeering of 
British subjects in 1894; the closing of the Drifts in 1895; 
the Alien Immigration Law of 1897 — each of these crises 
had brought us within view of War. On each of these 
four occasions pressure had been applied to Mr. Kruger, 
and every time he had given way. The not unnatural 
inference — though Mr. Chamberlain did not define his 
expectation — was that Mr. Kruger would ultimately yield 
on the question of Reform. Meantime, it seemed to Mr. 
Chamberlain — ^whose Diplomatic policy is to play with all 
his cards on the table — that the essential thing was to 
convince Pretoria that the Colonial Office was again in 
earnest. Speaking as much to the Boers as to his own 
countrymen, he declared that the root of all the trouble 
was the misgovernment of the Transvaal. What, then, 
was the duty of the British Government? In the first 
place, to secure, if possible, a peaceful settlement. But 
they would not be thwarted. Ministers, he said, were 
absolutely unanimous. They would neither be hurried 
nor held back. They had entered on the business, and 
they meant to “see it through.” He added an appeal 
to Mr. Hofmeyer, whose influence with the Cape Dutch 
he fully recognised, and to the Schreiner Ministry, to help 
in bringing the Boers to reason. 

It is a necessary incident of a Democratic system, but 
one which does not always make for Peace, that Diplomatic 
controversies cannot altogether be withdrawn from public 
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comment. The result is that partially-informed bystanders 
are tempted to interfere in the game. It would be 
monstrous to suggest that the Liberal Leaders were 
actuated by any motive but an honest desire to avert 
War. Unhappily, they did not realise, not having access 
to full information, how grave the crisis was. The only 
means of avoiding a rupture was to convince the Boers that 
Englishmen as a nation believed in the justice of the claim 
put forward by the Government, and were prepared, if 
necessary, to enforce it. It was this impression that Mr. 
Chamberlain had been trying to work into the minds of the 
Pretoria authorities. It is just conceivable — though, 
perhaps, it hardly amounts to a probability — that he 
might have been successful if the chief Liberal Statesmen 
had either supported him or remained silent. But it 
happened, unfortunately, that Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, speaking in absolute good faith, had asserted that in 
his opinion nothing had occurred to justify War, and with 
this declaration Lord Kimberley, on 28th July in the 
House of Lords, expressed his complete concurrence. 
Naturally, the Boers in the Transvaal — relying on the 
reports transmitted to them by their agents in Europe, 
who were themselves misled by English enthusiasts — 
believed that the two great Parties in this country were 
divided on the South African Question, and that, in Mr. 
Kruger’s words, it was good policy to “wait for the 
Opposition.” 

Though the uncompromising language used by Mr. 
Chamberlain was backed up by an equally explicit state- 
ment from Lord Salisbury — “we have put our hands to the 
plough,” he said, “and we do not intend to turn back” — 
it was not believed in Pretoria that the British Government 
would press matters to an extremity. There would have 
been some basis for this scepticism if the dispute had been 
merely about the Transvaal Franchise, or the conditions 
that should attend it. The issue, however, was a much 
broader one. This was plainly stated by Mr. Chamberlain 
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in the House of Commons. To talk of “race antagonism” 
as the result of a future War was, he said, misleading. 
That race antagonism was already in existence. British 
subjects in the Transvaal were kept in a position of 
“humiliating inferiority.” They were subject to injury 
and outrage, and the remonstrances of the Suzerain Power 
were treated with contempt. The question between Great 
Britain and the Transvaal was not one of some petty 
reform. -“It is nothing of the kind,” he said. “It is 
the power and authority of the British Empire. It is the 
position of Great Britain in South Africa. It is the 
question of our predominance, and how it is to be inter- 
preted, and it is the question of Peace throughout South 
Africa." 

His detailed vindication of the negotiations conducted 
by tlie Colonial Office need not be recapitulated. His con- 
clusion was resolute, but not unconciliatory. The reason 
why, for three years, no exceptional pressure had been 
applied to President Kruger to give a reply to Lord 
Ripon’s 1894 Despatch was that everything had been 
thrown back by the Raid. During those years the 
Colonial Office had practised “excessive patience and 
forbearance.” It had waited in the hope that concessions 
would be made. But things had gone from bad to worse. 
There was no desire or intention of annexing a country 
which had been voluntarily given its Independence. On 
the contrary, the policy of Great Britain was to strengthen 
the South African Republic by “ turning its discontented 
aliens into loyal fellow-citizens of the Dutch.” But the 
Government of the Transvaal must “accept in principle, 
and make some approach in practice to, that equality of 
conditions between the two white races which was intended 
to be provided by the Convention, and was certainly 
promised in the interviews and conference before the Con- 
vention was signed.” Otherwise the Transvaal would 
remain what it then was — a source of unrest, disturbance, 
and danger. 
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Though the situation was anxious Mr. Chamberlain 
declared himself still hopeful — ^hopeful because he believed 
tliat Mr. Kruger understood the Government were in 
earnest, and because the great mass of die English people 
were prepared to support them in any measures which they 
might think necessary to take. This was at the end of 
July. On 9th August, on the winding-up of the Session, 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke with equal firmness, though less 
hopefully. On the i8th August he informed Lord Lans- 
downe (Minister of War) that there was no need for 
reinforcements in South Africa! On 26th August he 
made at Highbury a speech which, while it left the door 
open for arrangement, showed that in his opinion the 
preceding negotiations had not materially improved the 
situation. Some little progress had been made, but 
the crisis had by no means passed. “Mr. Kruger 
procrastinates in his replies, he dribbles out reforms like 
water from a squeezed sponge.” The demands made 
at the Bloemfontein Conference were so moderate that 
many persons thought they verged on weakness. Less 
could not be asked, less would not be taken. These 
emphatic words were followed by more minatory language 
than Mr. Chamberlain had hitherto employed. The issues 
of Peace and War lay with President Kruger. Would he 
speak the necessary words? The sand was running down 
in the glass! The situation was too dangerous and too 
strained to permit of indefinite postponement. To show 
that he was speaking for his colleagues as well as for the 
Colonial Office, he cited Mr. Balfour’s remark that the 
knot must be loosened, or we should have to find other 
ways of untying it. He also quoted Lord Salisbury’s 
warning that if the present delay were much prolonged 
we should not hold ourselves bound by the offers we had 
already made, but should take measures to prove once for 
all which was the Paramount Power in South Africa, and 
to secure to the British at least those rights and privileges 
which were promised them when Independence was restored 
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to the Transvaal. If, Mr. Chamberlain added, a rupture 
were forced on the British Government, they would, 
he was sure, have the support of the vast majority of 
the people of the United Kingdom — of the British Em- 
pire. 

Nevertheless, his subsequent Despatches were the re- 
verse of provocative. The one written on 8th September 
was made the object of special laudation at a meeting of 
Radicals called by the “Transvaal Committee,” a body 
which had been formed to maintain the Independence of 
the South African Republic, and to protest against War 
being declared. Even Mr. Leonard Courtney expressed 
a hope that Mr. Krtiger might induce the Boers to accept 
the proposals of a document which, he said, was a “rq.- 
buke to the fire-eaters,” and especially to that “lost 
mind” Sir Alfred Milner. 

It was, it will be remembered, one of the latest theories 
of this political group that the hand of the Secretary of 
State was being forced by the High Commissioner; that 
Mr. Chamberlain was working for Peace while Sir Alfred 
Milner was bent on making War. There was no shadow 
of foundation for this suggestion. Neither officially nor 
morally could the Chief separate himself from his Repre- 
sentative. It is not likely, on this question or any other, 
that two men of powerful and original minds could see 
exactly eye to eye, but in every instance of disagreement 
in detail the action taken by the High Commissioner was 
the action of the Secretary of State, and for every success 
or failure of the former the latter was exclusively respon- 
sible — not merely in a technical and Parliamentary sense. 
Not only were both pursuing the same object, but, so far 
as was possible at a distance of 6000 miles, their methods 
were adopted in concert and after consultation. They 
were equally anxious to reach a satisfactory settlement, 
and equally determined, if Peace could not be preserved, 
that the final provocation should not be given by Great 
Britain. 
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Morally, when t^vo nations are gfoing^ to fig'ht, it does 
not matter which of them says the last word or strikes the 
first blow. Practically, however, in a country governed 
by public opinion, it is important, when a serious War is 
in view, that the enemy shall be made to put himself in the 
wrong. It was, therefore, a Diplomatic success — ^which 
must be scored to the joint credit of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Alfred Milner — that they so conducted the negotiations 
that the Ultimatum which began the War was issued by 
the Boers, who followed up that initial blunder by an 
immediate invasion of British soil. Strategically, no 
doubt, they had no other course open than to start without 
delay on their long-contemplated inroad on Natal. But it 
turned many wavering minds in England. The language 
of menace and the act of aggression killed any lingering 
sympathy with the Boers, and many Radicals who had 
preached forbearance and magnanimity before hostilities 
broke out agreed, on i ith October, that nothing could be 
done except avenge a wanton insult. Even the Continen- 
tal advocates of the Boer cause, except those on the subsi- 
dised Press, admitted that their protegSs^ by this blunder, 
had compelled the British Government to enter on a war 
of subjugation. That we should fail in the undertaking 
our candid friends hoped and believed, but that we must 
make the attempt, or withdraw from South Africa and see 
our Colonial Empire break up by degrees, was universally 
admitted. For this initial advantage — ^that we could say 
without fear of contradiction that we were fighting in self- 
defence — the country was indebted to the much-criticised 
Diplomacy of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner. 

Once the War had begun the immediate responsibility 
of Mr. Chamberlain for the greater part of South Africa 
was partially suspended, and his activity was chiefly dis- 
played in such matters as supervising the administration of 
the Concentration Camps and place of refuge provided for 
Boers who had “come in” voluntarily. In the manage- 
ment of these humanely intended institutions, he was able. 
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when the first difficulties had been surmounted, to suggest 
certain improvements and, with characteristic disregard for 
official procrastination, to see that they were promptly 
carried into effect. His vigour in this respect was warmly 
applauded by generally hostile critics, especially as it gave 
them a chance of having a fling at other servants of the 
Crown whose intentions, no doubt, were not less benevo- 
lent than those of the Colonial Secretary, but who were 
not equally gifted with the indefinable power of “getting 
things done.” The praise given on such terms has been 
contemptuously repudiated by Mr. Chamberlain. 

The defenceless condition of Natal when the War 
broke out wp due to no neglect on the part of Mr. Cham- 
berlain or his predecessors in Downing Street — ^it was the^ 
result of a too early concession of Self-Government to that 
very loyal and progressive Colony. The problem of de- 
fence had not been properly concerted between the War 
Office, which was well acquainted with the strategical 
difficulties, and the local Ministry, which had not troubled 
itself about a danger that appeared too remote for ‘‘practi- 
cal politicians. Mr. Chamberlain had at an early stage 
pledged himself to the Natal Government that the Colony 
would be defended with the whole force of the Empire, 
and on this they relied. This promise, not unnaturally, 
was literally interpreted, and taken to bind us to defensive 
operations at the frontier of British territory. Though the 
Commander-in-Chief in South Africa was, so far as the 
Imperial Government were concerned, absolutely unfettered 
in^ discretion, it was impossible to resist the pressure ap- 
plied by the Colonial Ministry. In passing judgment on 
the initial misfortunes of the War, it should be remembered 
that the British officers considered that their first duty was 
to save Natal from being overrun by the enemy. In that 
object the “Ladysmith Entanglement” was at least suc- 
cessful. Whether the result was too dearly purchased, is 
a question that need not be discussed here. 

During the War Mr. Chamberlain kept a close watch 
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upon the political situation at the Cape; but during the 
earlier stages of the conflict, the separate responsibility 
of the Colonial Secretary was in suspense. We may pass 
to December igoo when, the two Colonies having been 
formally annexed, he interested himself in the question of 
Peace, and prepared for the still greater problems of the 
approaching Settlement. A strong note of friendliness to 
the Boer people now reappears in his communications to 
the High Commissioner, who paid a brief visit to Eng- 
land and was raised to the Peerage in the following 
year. The negotiations between Lord Kitchener and 
General Botha at Middelburg in February igoi were 
unsuccessful. Our terms were refused, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain had to announce that they were withdrawn. 

Nevertheless, he set to work actively upon the task of 
reconstruction, defining in a Despatch of 2nd August 
igoi, the lines on which the future Government of the 
two Colonies should be administered. Lord Milner was 
relieved of the Governorship of Cape Colony, and ap- 
pointed Administrator of the Orange River and Transvaal 
Colonies. Sir David Barbour was sent to inquire into 
the finances and prospects of the newly-acquired terri- 
tories. Other Commissions were instituted to report on 
the prospects of Land Settlement, and to investigate the 
validity of the Transvaal Railway and other Concessions. 
By these and similar methods a vast mass of knowledge 
and instructed opinion was collected in view of the ex- 
pected Peace. From the summary, given below, of the 
terms of the Treaty of Vereeniging, ist June 1902, it will 
be seen that, although the submission of the enemy was 
fairly complete, the obligations assumed by the British 
Government were by no means inconsiderable. 

It was agreed — (i) that all Burghers in the field should 
forthwith lay down their arms and recognize King Edward 
VII. as their lawful Sovereign; (2) that all Burghers out- 
side the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, and all 
prisoners of war should, on formally accepting their posi- 
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tion as British subjects, be restored as soon as practicable 
to their homes, and (3) should not be deprived of their 
personal liberty or their property; (4) that no civil or 
criminal proceeding's should be instituted against any of 
the surrendering or returning Burghers for acts arising 
from the prosecution of the War (except certain acts con- 
trary to the usages of war) ; (5) that the Dutch language 
should be taught in all public schools in the two Colonies 
if the parents of the children should desire it, and should 
be permissible in Courts of Law; (6) that the possession 
of rifles should be allowed to persons who required 
them for self-protection, and who took out licenses; (7) 
that Military Government should be succeeded as soon 
as possible by Civil Government, and that Representa- 
tive Institutions, leading to Self-Government, should be" 
introduced as soon as circumstances should permit; (8) 
that the question of giving the franchise to natives should 
not be settled until after the introduction of Self-Govern- 
ment; (9) that no special War tax should be laid on the 
two Colonies; (10) that a Commission, in which the 
local inhabitants were represented, should be appointed 
in each district to assist the restoration of the people to 
their homes, and supply their immediate and other wants : 
that the British Government should grant ;^3,ooo,ooo for 
this purpose, and should allow notes issued and receipts 
given by officers of the late Republics to be presented to 
a Judicial Commission appointed by the Government, and, 
if it were found that valuable consideration had been re- 
ceived, they should be treated as evidence of War losses; 
that, in addition to the free grant of ;^3,ooo,ooo the 
Government should make advances on loan, free of in- 
terest for two years, and afterwards at 3 per cent — but not 
to any foreigner or rebel. 

As to rebels from Cape Colony and Natal, Lord Milner 
undertook that any who surrendered at once, would, on 
their return to their homes, be dealt with according to 
the laws of the Colony to which they belonged. The 
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Cape Government had decided that rebels of the rank- 
and-file should be disqualified for ever from the exercise 
of political rights, but that Justices of the Peace, Field 
Cornets, and other officials of the Cape Government 
should be tried for high treason and punished according 
to the discretion of the Court, except that in no case should 
the penalty of death be inflicted. 

Roughly, no doubt, that Instrument represented Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view of an equitable arrangement, though 
personally, perhaps, he would have been inclined to insist 
upon a capitulation absolutely unqualified. While willing 
to treat the Boers with even greater liberality than was 
promised them, he believed that eveiy concession on 
the part of the British Government should be made as a 
matter of grace. This, of course, was sound in itself, but 
financial considerations and military advice were against 
it. If the Boer leaders had chosen to break off negotia- 
tions they could, undoubtedly, have delayed for some 
months the final subjugation of the country, and each 
month of guerrilla operations would mean several millions 
of money. The price was too high to pay for the vindica- 
tion of abstract principle, and this was realised as fully 
by the Colonial Secretary as by any of his colleagues. 
He felt, too, that his reputation in the annals of the. 
British Colonies as a constructive Statesman would rest 
not upon the text of the Treaty — ^which was a matter 
for the whole Cabinet — ^but in the use to be made of the 
great opportunity thus placed in his hands. 

No point in Mr. Chamberlain’s South African policy 
has been viewed with more serious misgivings by his 
Imperialist supporters than his refusal to ask for the 
suspension of Constitutional Government in Cape 
Colony. It was pointed out that the Premier, Sir J. 
Gordon Sprigg, could only maintain himself in office by 
co-operation with the Afrikander Bond, and, though his 
personal loyalty was never called into question, he was 
denounced as a trimmer by nature as well as in virtue 
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of his admittedly precarious position. Nor could it be 
denied that many of those whom he sought to conciliate 
were more than suspected of complicity with the Cape 
rebels, while others, though taking no overt part in the 
actual conspiracy, had scarcely attempted to conceal their 
sympathy with constructive sedition. 

These were arguments not to be lightly overruled at 
a time when the ink was hardly dry on the Treaty of 
Peace, while there were still a considerable number of 
“stalwarts” in every South African Colony not unwilling 
to renew the guerrilla operations, and while the Dutch 
Party as a whole were already clamouring for an enlarge- 
ment of the concessions made in the Vereeniging Con- 
vention. The position of the Loyalists in Cape Colony- 
had been no more than tolerable even while they were 
protected by the operation of Martial Law; and per- 
secution would be commenced in every district where the 
Dutch held a majority if Representative Institutions were 
at once revived. These considerations did for a time 
prevail with Lord Milner. In that view the Colonial 
Secretary did not concur. It was essential, in his opinion, 
that the Imperial Government should not be chargeable 
with taking sides between the two Parties at the Cape, 
and that the Dutch should have no excuse for saying that 
they did not get fair play. This was a more urgent need 
than the avoidance of Parliamentary friction at Cape Town, 
while it would always be possible, at short notice, to 
prevent' — by force if necessary — the execution of any 
dangerous measures that might be proposed by a Bond 
majority. 

Two minor influences tended in the same direction. 
In the first place, the legal term of the Cape Parliament’s 
life Avas nearly at hand, and it would be time enough to 
interfere with Constitutional Government should the result 
of the General Election bring the Bond Extremists into 
power. Secondly, to suspend the Cape Constitution it 
would be necessary, if not to pass an Act of the Imperial 
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Parliament, at least to obtain the sanction of the House 
of Commons, and this would involve a renewal of political 
strife at Westminster just when all Parties had more or 
less agreed to assist Ministers in their development of a 
policy of conciliation and reconstruction. On the whole, 
then, the balance of advantage pointed to the temporary 
and provisional maintenance of Constitutional procedure, 
and to giving the moderate men in the Dutch and British 
Parties a chance of working out a viodits vivendi. The 
success of the scheme remains to be tested by events, but, 
against any possible drawbacks that may ensue, must be 
set the certainty that, had the opposite policy been fol- 
lowed, the division between Parties in the Colony would 
have been more sharply accentuated than before — the 
Moderates on each side being forced to support the 
Extremists. Though it would have been comparatively 
easy, for a term of years, to administer the Colony from 
Downing Street, through the High Commissioner, and 
under the bayonets of a strong British garrison, the Dutch 
malcontents, if they had been excluded from the right of 
open agitation, would have been driven into secret con- 
spiracy, and eveiy month during which an autocratic 
r^ime was kept up would defer the date at which the 
old Democratic system could safely be restored. More- 
over, it was a policy that would certainly be reversed as 
soon as the Unionist Party here should have been thrown 
out of power. For these reasons, if for none others, it 
was decided to give another chance to Representative 
Government in the most turbulent Colony within the 
British Empire. 
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THE WEST INDIAN COLONIES 

Though Mr. Chamberlain has been unable to accom- 
plish great results in the West Indies, it can at least be 
said that he prepared the way for important developments 
in the future. His time and energy as Colonial Secretary 
were heavily taxed by vaster and more urgent problems 
than those which claim the attention of Statesmen in the 
Caribbean. But he initiated a new era, and quickened 
the stagnant populations, by his force of will, his power 
of direction, his sympathetic understanding of their needs 
and difficulties. Years must pass before these beautiful 
but unfortunate Colonies show an appreciable advance in 
material prosperity and social evolution. But an impetus 
has been given to the island and mainland communities, 
which is felt not less by the black labourer at the base of 
the social pyramid than by the white planter with his un- 
certain foothold on the summit. Mr. Chamberlain had 
impressed his personality upon the minds of the mixed 
races who inhabit the Archipelago and the fertile mud flats 
leading to the terraced uplands of Raleigh’s “magnificent 
province.” They knew him to be a thinking, contriving, 
operating force, not an official abstraction, not an automatic 
figure-head of a great bureaucratic system, as so many of 
his predecessors at the Colonial Office had been to them. 

I For this and the following* Chapter, as well as for much valuable help on South 
African and Colonial topics generally, the author is indebted to Mr, H. Whates, author 
of The Third Salisbury Administration^ iSgo-rdgSi editor of The Politiciaiis 
Handbook, 
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By the policy he thought out for them, and successfully 
recommended to Parliament, and by the measures he took 
to give it practical effect, he turned the mood of the West 
Indian peoples from despondency and fear to hope and 
courage. 

But, except for this change of temper and outlook, 
they are as blighted by poverty and as incapable of self- 
help as they were before he went to Downing Street. No 
Statesman wields a magician’s wand. That Mr. Chamber- 
lain was unable to perform a miracle, and convert the 
West Indies from a state of chronic distress into rich and 
progressive communities, is due partly to conditions rooted 
in an unhappy past, partly to climatic, racial, and other 
natural factors which will persist to the end of time. It is 
these historical causes and natural phenomena which make 
the work of the Statesman who would restore the lost 
glories of the West Indies so arduous and so slow to bear 
fruit. In order to show the nature of the problem that Mr. 
Chamberlain had to handle, it is desirable, before describing 
what he has done, briefly to suggest such broad generali- 
sations as will suffice to create a mental picture of the 
British West Indies. They lie in the Tropics, under a sun 
so fierce that the white man will not labour in the open. 
Seen from the Atlantic, the islands are, for the most part, 
of rare beauty. The mainland Colony of Guiana, as 
approached from the ocean, is, however, almost repellent 
—the sea discoloured with alluvial, the land showing only 
an interminable line of courida bush : not until the 40-mile 
belt of mud flats is crossed do the successive elevations 
stretching backwards and upwards begin. The area of 
the entire group is something under 117,000 square miles. 
The islands range in size from Jamaica with more than 
4000 square miles to a cluster of islets scarcely worth 
separate identification. Except for Barbados, every inch 
of which is cultivated, and where the negro population is 
so dense that the eye rests nowhere without seeing human 
forms, there are but few signs of occupation beyond the 
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harbours and the easily accessible coast lands. The whole 
group of Colonies contains less than 1,750,000 inhabitants, 
of whom onl)' a few thousand are whites. 

The negro is in overwhelming preponderance, and, 
despite all that is said of his sloth, he does the bulk of the 
work of the Colonies, though in Guiana, and in a lesser 
degree in Trinidad, the mainstay of the sugar industry is 
in the East Indian immigrants. Negroes, people of every 
shade from the mulatto to the creole with but the faintest 
“touch of the tarbrush,” indentured immigrants from 
Central and Southern India, Chinese, Portuguese, origi- 
nally from Madeira and the Cape de Verde Islands, red 
men from the primeval forests — now a d)dng race — and a 
sprinkling of whites, make a kaleidoscopic picture in^a 
West Indian street. Though the conditions of each 
Colony vary as to population and pursuits, they are all 
broadly alike in their dependence upon agriculture — ^in 
other words, save for certain field industries in Jamaica and 
Trinidad, and for the nascent gold and diamond workings 
of Guiana, upon sugar. There are no manufactures. The 
trade of the whole group is, in round figures, of the annual 
value of ;^i4,ooo,ooo sterling. 

Politically, the Colonies are ruled from Downing Street. 
The Crown Colony system, or a modification of it, prevails. 
The official and representative elements are almost wholly 
white, and the sugar planters have hitherto been pre- 
dominant in the Legislative Councils and with the Colonial 
Office. The owners of the sugar properties are chiefly 
absentees. The white population, therefore, in the main, 
consists of officials and European agents of proprietors 
who pay flying visits to their estates. Broadly speaking, 
there is no permanent white element — no aristocratic class 
which has any other social ideal in the West Indies beyond 
that of extracting sufficient wealth to enable them to return 
to England. Beneath this section is the great mass of 
native labour — the creoles and negroes who must remain 
where they are and live on the soil somehow, and the East 
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Indians, who are entitled to a return passage to their 
homes, at the expense, if needs be, of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. Apart from this latter race, the few thousand 
Chinese, the Portuguese, and the Aborigines — ^who are 
not a factor in the problem, except in so far as the presence 
of handfuls of nomads in the primeval silence of Guiana 
may be thus regarded — the black and coloured populations 
constitute the chief care of the Government. 

Without them the West Indies are almost valueless to 
the Empire; the future of the Colonies and the future of 
the negro inhabitants are one and the same question. 
Now the West Indian negro has reached a singular stage 
in the process of evolution. His character has been pro- 
foundly modified by exemption from slavery, by the infu- 
sion of white blood, and by the crude assimilation of 
Christianity and the social ideas of the white race. But 
he has been grossly mismanaged. Statesmanship set him 
free, but did nothing to teach him how to use his liberty. 
It allowed him to squat for half a century in the neighbour- 
hood of the sugar estates ; and the planters took care that 
he should still be economically dependent upon them, and 
should be prevented from obtaining his own terms in the 
Labour market. This they compassed by a policy of shut- 
ting him off from the Crown Lands, by importing coolies 
and making the negro bear a disproportionate burden of 
taxation. They aimed only at keeping their estates in pro- 
fitable cultivation. 

Successive Home Governments took the planter’s 
limited view of West Indian problems. Statesmanship 
subordinated itself to commercialism — a. commercialism so 
narrow that the structure of civilisation in the West Indies 
was based on the shifting foundations provided by an 
industry whose extinction, under the combined influence 
of science and hostile tariffs, was always being threatened. 
Danger was foreseen, but ignored. Meanwhile, the negro, 
with the memory of slavery tinging every thought, held 
himself aloof from the white planter, except so far as sheer 
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necessity obliged him to work in the cane-fields j and the 
planter, naturally perhaps, had scant concern for the black 
man, putting every difficulty in the way of any policy other 
than that of stereotyping the economic dependence of the 
negro upon the estates. 

As for the intermediate class of coloured persons a 

class steadily being increased by unrestricted miscegena- 
tion— they refused to work on the plantations at all, or to 
use such limited opportunities as were open to them for 
tilling the soil on their own account. They despised the 
black man and aped the white, taking chiefly, to clerical 
and light occupations, and cherishing a sense of grievance 
because the minor Government posts were filled from 
Home. So long as the sugar industry continued to be 
profitable, affairs drifted on without disaster, the black and 
coloured population subsisting at a low level— economically 
worse, in many respects, than that maintained in the days 
of Slavery but orderly and law-abiding, though stirred 
by vague ambitions and discontents. The whites deterior- 
ated in wealth and vigour, successive Governors finding 
themselves almost powerless, because of the dead weight 
of planter obstruction and of Colonial Office apathy, to 
carry out any other policy than that which the sugar 
owners thought— often shortsightedly— would serve their 
exclusive interests. 

These being the conditions of life in the West Indies, 
it will not be difficult to imagine what the consequences of 
a collapse in the sugar industry would be. The white 
population would withdraw; the Revenue would fail; each 
Colony would become bankrupt; and the Imperial Gov- 
ernment would be left with a group of Possessions of 
unbounded natural fertility, with nearly two million blacks 
and coloured persons unable from ignorance and helpless- 
ness to become self-reliant, and almost certain to relapse 
into barbarism as gross as that from which their Pagan 
progenitors were taken in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. 
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It was with this prospect before him that Mr. Chamber- 
lain took office in 1895. These were the conditions on 
which he had to act in the West Indies, complicated, as 
events were to show, by disastrous hurricanes, and, in St. 
Vincent, by devastating volcanic eruptions. He was 
deluged with clamorous representations of present distress 
and impending ruin. A vigorous agitation was set on foot 
throughout the West Indies in the hope of obtaining assist- 
ance from the Mother Country — the help to take the 
form of countervailing Duties on imported Bounty-fed 
sugar. Mr. Chamberlain received these petitions with 
tactful sympathy; but before devising any machinery for 
relief he determined to get at the facts of the matter by a 
thorough and impartial investigation. The result was the 
appointment of the Royal Commission, of which General 
Sir H. W. Norman — a former and distinguished West 
Indian Governor — ^was Chairman, his colleagues being Sir 
David Barbour, an ex-Indian official of great financial and 
administrative experience, and Sir Edward Grey. 

The Commissioners were instructed to ascertain 
whether, as a fact, the sugar industry was in danger of 
extinction ; if so, they were to define the causes, and say 
whether, if these were removed, the business could be 
carried on profitably notwithstanding the Bounty system. 
They were to report whether, in the event of the dis- 
continuance of sugar cultivation, other industries could 
be established — a branch of the question upon which they 
were to look for guidance to Dr. (now Sir Daniel) Morris, 
of Kew, who was attached to the Commission as botanical 
expert. They were also to consider what effect the total 
or partial extinction of the sugar industry would have upon 
the community in the West Indies, and what subventions 
by way of relief would be necessary. 

The Commissioners spent the spring of 1897 in the 
Caribbean Sea, and their Report was promptly published. 
They found that the sugar industry was in danger of great 
reduction, and, in some of the islands, of extinction. This 
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was due principally to the competition of Bounty-mded 
beet sugar. The abandonment of estates was going on, 
and, if continued, would cause distress among the labour- 
ing population, and render the greater number of the 
Colonies unable to provide without external help for their 
own government and administration. In Barbados, 
Antigua, and St. Kitts, there were no industries that could 
completely replace sugar. In Jamaica, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, other industries 
might in lime, and at the cost of much displacement of 
labour and consequent suffering, be substituted for sugar. 

As to losses of Revenue from the cessation of sugar 
cultivation, only Jamaica, Trinidad, and Grenada could 
be expected to meet from their own resources the ex- 
penditure likely to fall on them. The Commissioners 
thought the best immediate remedy would be the abandon- 
ment of the Bounty system by Continental nations; but, 
in view of possible Tariff changes and the cheapening 
of the cost of the products of beet sugar, they were not 
sure that, even if Bounties were abolished, another crisis 
of a similar character might not arise hereafter. For a 
variety of reasons they were unable (Sir H. W. Norman 
dissenting) to recommend the imposition of countervailing 
Duties on Bounty-fed sugar imported into England. As 
to special remedies or measures of relief, they recom- 
mended the following: — 

(i) The settlement of the labouring population on 
small plots of land as peasant proprietors; (2) the estab- 
lishment of minor agricultural industries, and the im- 
provement of the system of cultivation, especially in the 
case of small proprietors; (3) the improvement of the 
means of communication between the different islands; 
(4) the encouragement of a trade in fruit with New York, 
and, possibly, at a future time, with London; (5) the 
grant of a Loan from the Imperial Exchequer for the 
establishment of central factories in Barbados. The sub- 
ject of emigration from tlie distressed tracts (they reported) 
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also required the careful attention of the various Govern- 
ments, though they did not find themselves in a position 
to make recommendations in detail. They calculated the 
cost of the special remedies recommended in (2), (3), 
and (4), at £ 2^^000 a year for ten years, the expenditure 
to be borne by the Mother Country. They estimated 
the amount of the Loan to Barbados for the erection of 
central factories at ;^i20,ooo. This measure, no doubt, 
involved a risk of loss. Grants would be required in 
Dominica and St. Vincent for roads, and to enable the 
settlement of the labouring population on the land to be 
carried out, and the amount might be taken at ;^30,ooo. 
A further Grant of about ;^6o,ooo was required to clear 
off the floating debt in some of the smaller islands — 
which should, in addition, receive Grants to enable them 
to meet their ordinary expenditure of an obligatory nature. 
The amount might be placed at £ 20,000 a year for five 
years, and possibly a reduced amount for a further period 
of five years. The expenditure which the Commissioners 
were able to estimate might be summarised as follows: — 
(i) A Grant of £ 2^,000 a year for ten years. (2) A Grant 
of ;^20,ooo a year for five years. (3) Immediate Grants 
of ;^6o,ooo and ;^3o,ooo, or ;^go,ooo in all. (4) A Loan 
of ;^i20,ooo to Barbados for the establishment of central 
factories. As to tlie amount of expenditure which it might 
be necessary to incur in relieving distress (especially in 
British Guiana and Barbados) in promoting emigration, 
and in supporting and repatriating East Indian immi- 
grants, they were unable at present to form any estimate, 
but it might be very great if there occurred a sudden 
and general failure of the sugar industry in Barbados and 
British Guiana, where the population was comparatively 
large, and the people so dependent upon the cultivation 
of the sugar-cane. In such a contingency neither British 
Guiana nor Barbados would be able to meet the necessary 
cost of administration, for, probably, a considerable num- 
ber of years. 
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A little exercise of the faculty of imagination will 
enable the reader to judge the magnitude as well as the 
complexity of Mr. Chamberlain’s task. Essentially it 
was this : how best, by timely political action and financial 
help, to prevent the West Indies from becoming a group 
of pauper communities and a permanent drain upon the 
Imperial Exchequer. He set to work on two parallel 
lines — first, the removal of the element of unfair com- 
petition created by Bounty-giving Powers, and, secondly, 
the utilisation of the natural resources of the Colonies 
by the population. 

Mr. Chamberlain used the Report of the Commission 
as an unanswerable argument with the Treasury — which 
would have to provide the funds in the event of a collapsp 
in the West Indies — for summoning yet another Inter- 
national Conference on the Bounty System. Lord Salis- 
bury took the lead in getting a Conference together, and 
it met at Brussels in June 1898. The Cabinet, however, 
with an excess of caution due to fears of Free Trade 
agitation, which certainly were not entertained by the 
Colonial Secretary, declined to arm our Delegates with 
the one weapon by which the Bounty-giving countries 
could be brought to reason — a threat that if the Bounties 
were continued retaliatory action by the British Govern- 
ment would follow. Sir F. Plunkett, Sir H. Bergne, 
Lord Ampthill, and Mr. E. C. Ozanne (with whom Sir 
Neville Lubbock and Mr. G. Martineau were associated 
as expert advisers) were instructed to maintain an atti- 
tude of reserve” on this point. There was some fencing 
at the Conference, but, as the other States declined to 
be impressed by an attitude so feeble and mysterious, and 
did not believe that the British Government was or would 
be in earnest in prosecuting any ulterior measures,” 
the negotiations came to nothing. Our Delegates re- 
turned empty-handed. But when Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot carry a position by a frontal attack he does not 
rest until he has found an opening on the flank. 
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The condition of Mauritius supplied him with an op- 
portunity. The sugfar industry of that island was lang’uish- 
ing- because its product had been excluded from India — 
its chief market — by imports of Bounty-fed sugfar from 
Europe. The dangers there were similar to those in the 
West Indies. Mr. Chamberlain represented them to the 
Indian Office, and Lord George Hamilton referred the 
matter to Lord Elgin. The Viceroy’s answer was that, 
though the Indian Government was prepared to join an 
International Conference on Bounties, it did not see its 
way to levy countervailing Duties in the interests of 
Mauritius. Again Mr. Chamberlain had to wait, but 
when Lord Curzon of Kedleston became Viceroy, in 1898, 
and the Brussels Conference had proved abortive, he 
attacked the subject vigorously, plying the India Office 
with representations as to the critical condition of Mauritius 
and the West Indies — the latter, be it noted, a profit- 
able labour market under the indenture system for some 
of the surplus population of the East. The new Viceroy 
boldly reversed the policy of his predecessor, and, in 
March 1899, passed a Bill through the Council imposing 
countervailing Duties forthwith. 

Mr. Chamberlain had thus done a good stroke of 
business for Mauritius {and incidentally for the native 
sugar producers of India) and had made it clear to the 
Bounty-giving Powers that he did not mean to allow our 
Colonies to be further injured by an indefensible system 
of competition. Having thus inserted a tolerably thick 
wedge, he proceeded to drive it home, finding incontro- 
vertible arguments against inaction in the increasing 
financial straits of the West Indies, which were un- 
doubtedly going from bad to worse— a fact the planters 
did not permit either the Colonial Office or the public 
to forget. Reinforced by further facts, by sheaves of 
Resolutions from the West Indies, Anti-Bounty Leagues 
and the like, Mr. Chamberlain again concerted with his 
colleagues, with the object of obtaining a resumption of 
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the Brussels Conference on such conditions as were 
likely to render failure improbable. The Delegates were 
reassembled early in 1902, the British representatives on 
this occasion being empowered to announce that retaliation 
against the Bounty system would be adopted by our 
Government. In consequence of this action an agree- 
ment was reached with Germany, Austria - Hungaiy, 
Belgium, Spain, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden for the suppression of Bounties on exported 
sugar from ist September 1903. A Convention embody- 
this result was signed on 5th March, and a Bill to carry 
its provisions into effect was passed last Session (1903).' 

The Convention has been sharply criticised in all the 
countries which are parties to it (Russia and the United 
States, it will be observed, did not attend the Conference), 
and in no country has it been more sharply attacked 
than in Fngland, not so much because of any infringe- 
ment of the principles of Free Trade, as because its 
critics consider it as being badly drafted and more pro- 
vocative of mischief than conducive to the commercial 
advantage of the Empire. Mr. Gibson Bowles has been 
the most ingenious of its assailants, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the holes he has picked in it are not easily 
to be mended. Be that as it may, Mr. Chamberlain 
had succeeded, so far as Diplomacy could succeed in 
such a task, in removing from the West Indies a crushing 
disability. He had secured the abolition of Bounties 
in Europe, thus uprooting what the sugar interest re- 
garded as the primary, if not the sole, cause of its 
troubles. 

The gratitude of the planters did not deter them jfrom 
claiming further assistance, on the plea that it was im- 
possible for them to live without help until September 


^ Mr. Chamberlain took an active part in the discussions. The Measure} it should 
be mentioned, was attacked as an infringement of Free Trade principles and defended 
as a practical vindication of them — as helping to bring about the sale of sugar at its 
natural value. 
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1903. This was afforded them in 1902, when Mr. Cham- 
berlain obtained from Parliament a subvention of ^250,000 
to be used in making" advances to enable the cultivators 
to keep their estates going" until they should receive the 
expected benefits from the Convention. Telegrams of 
thanks and congratulation poured in upon Mr. Chamber- 
lain from the West Indies. The Convention was every- 
where recognised as his work — as the result of his personal 
grasp of West Indian problems, his sympathetic compre- 
hension of the needs of the islands. “Accept grateful 
thanks, results Brussels Conference,” “Thanks for per- 
sistent efforts to obtain fair play for the sugar industry 
of British Colonies,” “ High appreciation and thanks . . . 
for untiring efforts and strong interest evinced in promoting 
general welfare,” “Congratulations and thanks for your 
good services,” “Grateful thanks for your services,” 
“High appreciation and gratitude” — these, and many 
more like them, were the messages from legislative bodies 
and public meetings. Never had a Colonial Minister 
been so popular — certainly not in the West Indies, where 
it had long been the fashion to think bitterly, and speak 
and write sneeringly, of the Colonial Office. Never had 
these Colonies been in so grateful and pleasant a mood; 
never so less mindful had the sugar interest been of its 
grudge against the Parent State for having liberated the 
slaves — at a fancy valuation from the standpoint of an 
Imperial taxpayer, but with contemptible niggardliness 
from that of the “old time” sugar lords. 

Within the Colonies themselves, the chief problem 
of Statesmanship is, if possible, to make the negro popu- 
lations self-supporting in the event of further restriction 
of the area of sugar cultivation. The Commissioners had 
recommended the creation of a negro peasant proprietary 
— the throwing open of the Crown lands, the S3^stematic 
settlement of the people under conditions in which they 
could at least grow their own food, and produce for ex- 
port. To a limited extent, and in Jamaica to a liberal 
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degree, there was a peasant proprietary in each of the 
Colonies already; but the negro peasant had, generally 
speaking, been left to find a way to prosperity for himself; 
and this the West Indian negro, in the mass, is unable 
to do, for he is a child both in character and intellect, and 
must be guided and even pushed along the path of pro- 
gress. It was little good putting him on the land without 
teaching him how to make use of it. 

Sir Daniel Morris, the technical adviser of the Com- 
mission, had mapped out a scheme for the establishment 
of a Department of Economic Botany and for Agricultural 
Instruction. Mr. Chamberlain put this into operation, 
and placed Sir Daniel Morris at its head. That gentleman 
has since been at work with a competent staff, extending 
the usefulness of the existing botanic stations — alike for 
the sugar planters and followers of the minor industries 
— establishing new stations, encouraging in a variety of 
ways the theoretical and practical study of agriculture, 
and endeavouring, through the elementary schools, to 
raise up a generation of creoles who shall not consider 
it derogatory to till the soil. It was a vital part of the 
scheme that it should be in operation for ten years: it will 
be time enough to talk about results when it has been 
at work for thrice that period. But something has already 
been done in remodelling the system of education, and 
in the practical teaching of Tropical agriculture. Should 
the sugar industry at any future time fail, the foundations 
will have been laid for industries by which the negro can 
at least avert starvation. If he does not do so he will 
suffer by his own fault; and nothing could be worse for 
the negro than to be relieved from economic compulsion 
to labour. 

Having set the new Department at work, Mr. Cham- 
berlain stirred up the stagnant waters of West Indian 
officialdom, directing economies, expenditure on roads, 
and means of communication, and, generally, breathing 
new life and vigour into the Administrations. He tried 
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to interest British capitalists in the starting* of central 
factories, to which the peasant should sell the crops of 
the cane farms; but the time was not ripe. Capital was 
shy, the owners of it preferring* to wait until the Bounty 
system should have fallen. In like manner, Mr. Chamber- 
lain had endeavoured to encourag^e the flow of capital for 
tlie exploitation of the mineral and other resources of 
British Guiana ; but thoug*h a company was locally formed 
with the object of obtaining a charter from the Crown, the 
matter fell into abeyance. 

Though with these larger projects ever in view, Mr. 
Chamberlain worked steadily at practical and immediate 
reforms, helping the more distressed Colonies by Grants 
in aid of Revenue, establishing an inter-Colonial steamer 
service, and, while keeping a tight hand on local expendi- 
ture, pushing forward such public works as were likely 
to facilitate settlement in the Crown lands. His labours 
were complicated in 1898 by a severe hurricane which 
devastated part of Barbados, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, 
and caused heavy financial loss and acute distress. Relief 
measures were promptly put in action, a Mansion House 
Fund opened, and the islands thus enabled to tide over 
the crisis. Ordinances were passed for granting loans 
to assist the sufferers to re-start cultivation; and on this 
matter Mr. Chamberlain’s business instincts acted as a 
wholesome check upon the fondness of the West Indian 
for putting his hand into the public purse without giving 
sufficient security for repayment. Nearly ;^45,ooo was 
sent to the islands from the Mansion House, and in the 
following year Mr. Chamberlain introduced and carried 
through the House of Commons a Colonial Loans Bill 
by which, intei' alia^ ;^ioo,ooo was advanced to Barbados 
and St. Vincent under the provisions of the local ordi- 
nances. Unhappily, this hurricane was not the only 
disaster which hampered Mr. Chamberlain in his attempts 
to promote the welfare of the West Indies. In May 1902, 
there occurred the terrible eruption of Mont Pel6e— de- 
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stroyingf ihc town of St. Pierre, and reducing the French 
Colony of Martinique to a volcanic ruin — and the scarcely 
less violent outburst of the Soufriere of St. Vincent, a 
disaster in which 2000 British subjects, mostly negro 
settlers, lost their lives. Again, Mr. Chamberlain had 
to organise Relief measures, and once more tlie Lord 
Mayor opened a Fund to enable the survivors to repair 
the losses they had suffered. The details of the Colonial 
Secretary’s action need not be entered into: it is enough 
to say that his measures were energetic, and that his 
sympathy was not only verbal, but also practical and 
elFective. Further eruptions occurred during the year, 
and the Northern portion of the island of St. Vincent 
was rendered uninhabitable. ^ 

Mr. Chamberlain thus had to reckon not only with 
economic depression but also with havoc wrought by the 
violence of nature. Cataclysms, such as certain parts of 
the West Indies have experienced, re-act to the disadvan- 
tage of the whole group of Colonies. Capital draws no 
fine distinctions between the regions which are volcanic or 
lie in the path of cyclones and those which are exempt 
from such risks. Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad, and other 
Colonics where nature is pacific, arc liable to remain un- 
fertilised by British gold because others in those latitudes 
arc subject to catastrophe. This fact, no doubt, has had 
much to do with Mr. Chamberlain’s comparative failure to 
stimulate the flow of fresh capital to these “undeveloped 
estates.” 

Another factor is to be found in distrust of the vigour 
and competence of the local Administrations. Mr. Cham- 
berlain did a great deal to remove this feeling by show- 
ing that Colonial Office control is a reality — that the 
local Councils are not to be allowed to mismanage their 
affairs at their own pleasure. Jamaica furnishes the most 
conspicuous case in point. Its finances when he came 
into office were in deplorable confusion, and bankruptcy 
was impending. After the Royal Commission had done 
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its work, and, incidentally, had revealed the fact that 
some of the misfortunes of the island were self-inflicted, he 
sent Sir David Barbour to discover what retrenchments 
were advisable. 

Sir David’s report was, in effect, an indictment of the 
Government of the island, which, it should be said, has a 
majority of Elective members on the Legislative Council, 
and hankers after a restoration of Representative Institu- 
tions, for which the population had been, and still is, quite 
unfitted. The island Government was blamed for taking 
over the Railway, and entering into a contract for its ex- 
tension, and it was shown that the official element had 
been unable to prevent a bad bargain being made, drastic 
recommendations were made for reorganising the Revenue 
and Expenditure, and more vigilant Imperial control was 
suggested. 

To the disgust of the Elective members, Mr. Chamber- 
lain acted upon this Report, directing fresh Revenue legis- 
lation, and plainly informing the people that henceforth he 
would exercise control over their finances. To enable him 
to do this, he instructed the Governor (Sir Augustus 
Hemming) to nominate members of the Legislature, and 
keep them there to pass such Votes and Measures as the 
Colonial Office might regard as of paramount importance. 
The Elective members talked of resigning in a body. Mr. 
Chamberlain took no heed of the outcry beyond contro- 
verting the arguments submitted to him by local political 
associations. When the Elective members made diffi- 
culties about passing the new Tariff Bill which he had 
required of them, four unofficial members were nominated, 
so as to enable the Government to outvote the Electives. 
Thereupon the agitation came to an end. Pledges of 
reasonable behaviour were forthcoming, and on the 
strength of these the Nominated members were, on the 
initiative of the Governor, withdrawn, and the Bill was 
passed. 

For a time the situation was disagreeable, for the 
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amour propyc of the Jamaicans was wounded, and there is 
a good deal of latent political feeling in the Colony which 
excitable persons might have turned to mischievous ac- 
count. The Governor became very uneasy as to the con- 
sequences of a prolongation of the dispute. A weaker 
man than Mr. Chamberlain might have given way, and 
let the islanders blunder on from bad to worse. Not only 
their interests, however, but also those of the Imperial 
taxpayer, were at stake, for actual insolvency would have 
meant heavier drafts upon the Home Exchequer; and Mr. 
Chamberlain was not the sort of man to temporise with 
such a situation. “ Let it be clearly understood,” he 
telegraphed, “that it is my instruction that Government 
Measures, when fully considered and judged of paramount 
importance, must be passed.” He was not pleased that 
Sir Augustus Hemming had arranged matters with the 
Electives and withdrawn the Nominated members without 
his sanction; both then and later he threatened that Con- 
stitutional changes would be made if the Elective members 
were again obstructive. Since then affairs have quieted 
down. Jamaica has paid the price of Imperial assistance 
in the form of political obedience. Under the rigorous 
control of the Colonial Office, financial stability is once 
more in sight. The island, indeed, has a tolerably safe 
future, even if her sugar mills should cease to crush the 
cane. 

It is the fault of her own people that her fortunes are 
not more secure than they are. By their indolence they 
have done much to bring discredit upon their fruit in- 
dustry. If it had not been for American enterprise, the fruit 
trade of Jamaica would be of small account; and the trouble 
that the Americans have had to drive into the Jamaican 
brain the fact that fruit for export must be skilfully 
selected, and carefully picked and handled, would scarcely 
be credited in any ordinary white commercial community. 
This is not, however, the place to enter into that question: 
what we are concerned with is Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
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of encouraging" a direct fruit trade between Jamaica and 
England, where the people have acquired a taste for the 
banana, and would be far greater consumers of the fruit 
but for the rapacity of tlie urban shopkeeper, who, par- 
ticularly in the West End of London, has made “a dead 
set” against the Jamaican product. 

The story of the late Colonial Secretary’s efforts is 
summarised in the contract made in April 1900, between 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies and Messrs. Elder, 
Dempster, & Co. of Liverpool. In return for a subsidy 
of ;;^40,ooo for the first year, and ;^30,ooo a year subse- 
quently, the contractors undertook to provide and main- 
tain for ten years a fortnightly service of British steamers 
for the carriage of fruit, passengers, and mails, between 
Jamaica and the United Kingdom, the vessels to be of 
a fine type and equipment, with accommodation for a 
hundred first-class, and fifty second-class passengers, and 
special suitability for the carriage of perishable produce. 

The contract is an elaborate document which need not 
be analysed in detail. It is a good example, however, of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s method of pressing business principles 
into the service of Statesmanship. He saw that there were 
various ways in which Jamaica could be assisted — that 
what she needed was direct fast steamship communica- 
tion w’ith England, for the double purpose of finding a 
market here for her fruit, and of stimulating the tourist 
traffic to the island, and that she required more skill in 
the choice and shipment of the fruit, and better hotels 
in which to lodge the tourists. The contract provides 
for all these things. The shipowners, for example, are 
bound by stringent conditions as to the purchase and 
freight rates of fruit, and manner of carriage; and they 
have to provide, for the duration of the contract, not less 
than six experienced agents for the instruction of fruit 
growers, in cultivation, harvesting, and packing. Should 
the Colonial Government enter into the business of hotel 
ownership, the contractors are to pay one-fourth of the 
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(Outlay on hol(;ls, provided that their liability does not 
oxi'i'i'd 1 0,000. The transaction was with the Imperial 
Governnicni, and the subsidy is paid in equal shares by 
Groat Britain and by the Colony. 

The services were inaugurated in February 1901, the 
shipowners being, it should be said, under the obligation 
of carrying 20,000 bunches of bananas — a bunch as cut 
from the main stem of the plant — every fortnight. During 
the twelve months of 1901-1902, the Direct Line carried 
643,846 bunches, of the value of ;^4S,2S8, and over five 
and a half million of oranges, of the value of The 

total value of the fruit carried in the holds of these vessels 
in the period under review was ;^59,074, lof. The Royal 
Mail Line carried, in the same time, fruit to the value of 
^^5524* 'I'hc following passage is taken from Mr. Sydney 
Oliver’s last published Report on Jamaica; — 

“ So far as the actual addition made to the volume of 
the fruit trade is concerned, the effect of this experiment 
might not appear considerable. The quantity of bananas 
carried i.s less than one quarter of the mere increase in 
the report of that staple for the year, and had the fruit 
not been sent to England it would doubtless have gone, 
though possibly at some loss of price, to the United 
States. Important results have, however, been achieved, 
in regard to the development and prospects of the fruit- 
growing industr}'. It has been proved that bananas can 
be carried to England in a marketable condition. It 
has been proved that a large demand for them may be 
expected at a paying price, and an independent Company 
has been formed to run, without a subsidy, a second 
fortnightly service for the purchase of from 30,000 to 
40,000 bunches each trip. It is recognised b)"^ all con- 
cerned that if such ventures arc to be successful the 
volume of the trade must be multiplied by a large factor, 
and those who have invested large capital in the enter- 
prise arc well qualified and determined to effect this. 
As yet, however, the value of the fruit exported to Eng- 
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land is little more than 6 per cent of the total. For the 
sale of the balance we have still to rely entirely on the 
American market.”^ 

The English market, however, should be able to take 
as much West Indian fruit as the American. That de- 
pends on three factors — the degree of intelligence that 
the Jamaican growers, packers, and shippers put into 
their business, the growth of the taste for tropical fruit 
in England, and the facilities for distribution to the con- 
sumer at a cheap rate; and in this last matter the coster- 
monger with a barrow-load of bananas is a better friend 
to the West Indies than the West End shopkeeper, who 
endeavours to restrict trade to such fruit as he can handle 
at a large profit. 

Nor was it only by pledging Imperial resources to the 
development of the fruit trade and tourist traffic that Mr. 
Chamberlain sought to benefit Jamaica. The Colonial 
Loans Act of 1899 bore an item of j^65,ooo for public 
works, such as the sewering and street reconstruction of 
Kingston; another of ;^i 50,000 in aid of Revenue; an- 
other of ;[S’i98,ooo for the completion of the railway and 
payment of interest on debentures of the line, and yet 
another of ;^40,ooo for waterworks and irrigation services. 
People who are disposed to S3'mpathise with the agita- 
tion in Jamaica for the restoration of full Representative 
Government will, doubtless, when reflecting upon these 
figures and the extent to which the British taxpayer has 
come to the assistance of the Colony, agree with Mr. 
Chamberlain that Colonial Office control is just and ne- 
cessary. That the Imperial investment will be remunera- 
tive in the long run there is good reason to believe. The 

1 10,000 advanced to Trinidad under the Colonial Loans 
Bill for railways and public works is, for example, as 

^ Since this Report was published the prospects of the Island have been mined, 
for, at least, another year, by a terrible hurricane in August 1903. In order to 
provide against such disasters it has been proposed to set up, with Government 
guarantee, a system of public insurance — ^the planters who refuse to contribute being 
disentitled to relief. 
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sound ;i business transaction as any entered into on behalf 
of Jamaica. 

As for the Imperial assistance granted to the West 
Indies on account of the failure of Revenue and special 
circumstances such as hurricanes and eruptions, the money 
has been spent -with the object of averting the necessity 
for still greater disbursements in the future, for the Im- 
perial Government, even if it wished, cannot escape from 
its responsibilities in the West Indies. Their condition is 
due in some measure to past neglect in Downing Street, 
as well as to the want of self-reliance, initiative, and energy 
in their population. The whites had been brought to 
poverty partly through the failure of the Home Govern- 
ment to redress the injustice caused by the bounty system-; 
the negroes were wrenched from their West African homes 
under the sanction of the Imperial Government, and freed 
by the Government against the will of the class which by 
ownership of them had become responsible for their wel- 
fare. After emancipation they had been left to get on as 
best they could without the care and guidance which their 
condition and prospects called for. It was with the ap- 
proval of the Imperial Government that the Asiatic element 
was imported into the region, and with the connivance of 
the Home authorities that the entire group of Colonies 
was administered primarily in the interests of a single 
industry. 

Imperial responsibility is written in large letters from 
Jamaica to Guiana, and what this would mean — in cash to 
be taken from the pockets of the English taxpayer — ^in the 
event of further retrogression in the West Indies it is 
not easy to estimate. It was Mr. Chamberlain’s task to 
avert that obligation, to bring Parliament to realise the 
possible liability, and to act with large, but yet prudent 
and business-like, liberality. He has succeeded so well 
that no one whose judgment is worth considering is any 
longer content to let the West Indies drift into ruin and 
anarchy — and that is what would have happened in time. 
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for the negro, bereft of the capital and guidance of the 
white man, would relapse into barbarism almost as rapidly 
as an abandoned cane-field becomes covered with the rank 
undergrowth of the Tropics. Mr. Chamberlain’s work has 
been attended by such good result in the Colonies them- 
selves that the whites are no longer thinking of abandoning 
their properties, but, on the contrary, are looking forward 
to a new era of comparative prosperity; and the negroes, 
the coloured people, and the Asiatics have the prospect of 
a certain livelihood, either as labourers for wages or as 
independent peasant cultivators. Though it is yet too 
early to say that the sugar industry in the West Indies 
is permanently saved, and that the economic and social 
dangers attending its extinction may not even yet confront 
some future Government, these Colonies are no longer 
travelling full speed astern, as they were when Mr. Cham- 
berlain assumed the direction of their course in 1895. 
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ASHANTILAND TROUBLES 




Ultimatum which Prempeh insolently defied, but' 'taking, nq 
decisive action. 

Mr. Chamberlain made up his mind . that./ Ashanti 
truculence should be tolerated no longer,, -and " that the 
French policy — a perfectly legitimate one — of hemming* in 
the Gold Coast, should be counteracted by a seizure of the 
Hinterland. To give Prempeh one more ciiaric'e, he sent 
a Mission requesting him to accept a British protectorate 
and receive a British Resident at Kumasi. '■ He was allowed 
until 31st October 1895 to comply with this demand. Act- 
ing under the advice of two Coast negroes, “ Prince John” 
and “ Prince Ansah ” — two products of missionary schools 
who had ‘intrigued themselves into Prempeh’s' cbnfidence. 
and placed their brains and knowledge of civilisation' at 'hi, 
service — Prempeh turned the Mission back.' ‘Meanwhile, 
these two -negroes came to London in - the hdpe'of turning 
Mr. Chamberlain from his purpose. Sir William MaxweH 
had, however, kept Mr. Chamberlain informed ‘:of the true 
status and character of the sable envoys, and the Colonial 
Secretary shut the, door of Downing Street upon them. 

No^ answer being forthcoming to the Ultimatum, ,an 
- Expedition was prepared by the end of the year, and on 
5th January 1896, Sir Francis Scott led it into Ashant'i- 
land. To the astonishment of every one,, he had a peaceful 
promenade to Kumasi, which was entered on 17th January. 
The King was found in a drunken state, and it was pro- 
bably due to his cowardice and lack of the vigorous qualities 
which had distinguished hi§ predecessors on the Stool, as 
well as to dissensions among- feudatories who rejected his 
authority, that opposition had not been offered 'to’ Sir, 
Francis Scott s little army. The warlike spirit ,of the 
Ashantis seemed to have evaporated. The King was 
compelled to make his submission amid circumstances of 
humiliation such as would impress the imagination of his 
people. For the first time in the history of this fierce' con-', 
federacy, the head of an Ashanti Ruler was placed beneath 
the foot of the European. The scene in the market-^place of 
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Kumasi, and the military spectacle by which the lesson of 
British mastery was enforced, the reeking Fetish slaughter 
grove, where the Pagan gods of the Ashantis had been 
lavishly propitiated with human flesh, in the vain hope of 
averting the downfall of the Kingdom, need not be de- 
scribed. It is enough to say that the King and his wives 
were deported to the coast and exiled, a British resident 
seated in his Capital, a Protectorate proclaimed, and troops 
sent out Northward to make it effective over the tributary 
Chiefs of Ashanti. 

France, meanwhile, was pushing down from the North, 
and there was a race between the British and Senegalese 
forces to establish effective occupation over as large an 
area of Hinterland as each could traverse. The chief 
obstacle to both was a powerful Arab slave-trader named 
Saniory, who raided and plundered in the spheres of both 
Powers impartially. Our occupation of Wa led to a 
dramatic incident. Lieut. Henderson and Mr. Ferguson, 
a civilian official, went out from that station to visit certain 
distant tribes with whom Treaties had been made, and 
were attacked in overwhelming strength by Samory. 
They fell back upon Wa, and were besieged there. Lieut. 
Henderson went alone into Samory’s camp to treat for 
peace — one of the pluckiest of many courageous acts in 
the obscure story of West African extension. Samoiy 
kept him a prisoner for a month, and sent him with an 
escort down to the coast. Wa had, however, to be aban- 
doned, and Mr. Ferguson, who unfortunately had been 
wounded, was dropped and left by his carriers during the 
retreat, and decapitated by the enemy. An Expedition 
under Col. Northcote was sent later on, but Samory was 
in trouble with the French, and had moved away. 

The overthrow of King Prempeh was followed by the 
inclusion of Ashanti in the British Empire, and of the 
Northern regions beyond the Kingdom, now known as 
the Northern Territories. The result of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s “forward" policy was to expand the Gold Coast 
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Colony and Hinterland by more than 100,000 square 
miles, with a population of over 2,000,000. Unfortu- 
nately, the Golden Stool of Ashanti remained secreted 
among’ the tribes, and the inability to discover it led later 
on to serious difficulties. Before, however, these develop- 
ments are described, it will be well to see what Mr. 
Chamberlain did to consolidate British authority in the 
region, and prepare the way for its commercial develop- 
ment. Colonel Northcote, who subsequently lost his life 
in the South African War, was made Commissioner and 
Commandant General of the Northern Territories, and, 
pending the frontier arrangements with France, pushed 
out columns in all directions to make our occupation 
effective among the recalcitrant feudatory tribes of Ashantij 
and against the ever active Senegalese who were .carrying 
the French flag into the British sphere. District Com- 
missioners were stationed throughout the Protectorates, 
and stringent legislation passed for the suppression of 
traffic in arms, and of natives assemblies that menaced 
the preservation of Peace. Coincident with this military 
and executive activity, surveys were undertaken for the 
construction of railways through the mining and timber 
districts, and on to Kumasi. Government stores were 
established to inculcate in the people of the interior a 
taste for merchandise (spirits, by the way, ■were excluded 
from^ the Protectorates), encouragement given to traders 
and • prospectors, and a Land Bill passed for regulating 
cessions of territory for mining. 

Some of this work meant heavy Imperial grants, whjch 
Mr. Chamberlain had to justify in the House of Commons, 
but the results were satisfactory. The mining industry ■ 
of the Gold Coast Colony received a remarkable impetus 
such an impetus, in fact, that it attracted certain specu- 
lators on the Coast, and in the City of London, against 
whom Mr. Chamberlain eventually found it desirable to 
warn the investing public. Trade also increased, and,' 
with the settlement of the political difficulties with France, 
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an era of peace and progress seemed to have set in for 
the Colony. Amid these circumstances, the railway pro- 
jects were steadily prosecuted, and in the Colonial Loans 
Act of 1899, a sum of £^^^,000 was allotted to the line 
from Sekondi to the gold-mining district of Tarquah, 
and for preliminary work in connection with lines from 
Tarquah to Kumasi, from Appam to Kumasi, and from 
Accra to the Volta; and a further sum of ;^98,ooo for 
improving the harbour at Accra. 

The prospects of the Colony were, however, suddenly 
overshadowed by a formidable Ashanti rising in the Spring 
of 19O0. The Governor, Sir F. M. Hodgson, whose 
administrative experience had been solely with negroes 
of a pacific type, rightly conceived the idea that valu- 
able service would be done to the Empire if he could 
unearth the sacrosanct Ashanti Stool. He does not ap- 
pear to have been kept adequately informed of the true 
state of feeling among the Ashanti Chiefs and people, 
who had various grievances, and, more or less secretly, 
were burning to obliterate the disgrace they conceived 
themselves to have incurred by yielding to the British 
power in 1896 without resistance. In this condition of 
unwariness and optimism, he went to Kumasi, accom- 
panied by Lady Hodgson and a small body-guard. The 
grievances were to be disposed of, the Stool brought to 
the Coast, and the Ashantis, deprived of their renowned 
symbol, reduced for ever to childlike submission. 

There .was a great assemblage of native Chiefs at 
Kumasi on 28th March, when Sir F. Hodgson lectured 
them in the imperious style which it is safe to employ 
towards the negro only when he knows that you possess 
the power to crush him. In language picturesque 
enough for comic opera, he demanded an instalment 
of the 50,000 ounces of gold that a former generation 
of Chiefs had undertaken to pay after the Wolseley Ex- 
pedition, and the delivery of the Golden Stool. “ Where 
is the Golden Stool?” asked the Governor. “Why am 
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I not sitting on the Golden Stool at this moment? I am 
the representative of the Paramount Power; why have you 
relegated me to this chair? Why did you not take the 
opportunity of my coming to Kumasi to bring the Golden 
Stool and give it to me to sit upon?” 

The Chiefs, who had long been secreting arms and 
ammunition, were not in a mood to be cowed. When, 
therefore. Sir F. M. Hodgson, acting upon information 
which seems to have been invented for the purpose, sent 
a detachment to find the Stool in one of two villages 
supposed to contain it, the Ashantis intercepted the troops 
and they only found their way back to Kumasi after severe 
fighting and with heavy loss. The whole country rose 
in revolt. Sir F. M. Hodgson endeavoured to negotiate 
with the Chiefs, but they would have nothing to say to 
him, and besieged Kumasi. Fortunately, a body of 700 
native troops were able to get into the place before the 
investment was completed, and thus the risk of Kumasi 
being rushed was reduced; but the situation Mr. Chamber- 
lain had to deal with was humiliating as well as critical. 
The Governor had placed his head in the jaws of the 
Ashanti monster. 

Mr. Chamberlain acted with characteristic prompti- 
tude, pouring troops into the Gold Coast from all parts of 
West Africa. He entrusted Colonel (now Sir James) 
Willcocks with the command. But it was not until 26th 
May that the Colonel could arrive at the coast, and June 
passed before relief operations could be undertaken. Mean- 
while the Kumasi garrison were enduring terrible straits 
with no hope of speedy alleviation, and the Governor 
courageously determined that their only chance was to 
break out of the place or perish in the attempt. They had 
borne a close siege for two months, and death was prefer- 
able to starvation amid the horrors and stenches of Kumasi. 
Leaving a garrison in the Fort with provisions for twenty- 
four days, they filed out on the night of 22nd June, and 
almost miraculously got through the enemy’s stockade 
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without being annihilated. A few days’ marching and 
fighting through the bush brought the column to the 
friendly King of N’Kwanta, and thence, after a rest, they 
reached the Offin River, which they crossed in flood and 
obtained comparative safety in the Gold Coast Colony. 

When the news of the Governor’s escape reached 
Colonel Willcocks at Fumsu on 4th July — ^whither he had 
had to fight his way amid terrible difficulties — he tele- 
graphed to Mr. Chamberlain that, under any circum- 
stances, he would relieve Kumasi by 15th July, at which 
date the provisions would all have been consumed by the 
garrison. He kept his word, fighting all the way, rushing 
stockade after stockade, and successfully accomplishing as 
arduous and dangerous a bit of work as had ever fellen Jo a 
West African Commander. He found the garrison reduced 
to the last straits : nor did the re-establishment of British 
authority at Kumasi end the War. Almost the entire 
Northern territories had to be conquered as well as 
Ashantiland proper, and not until the end of the year, 
and then only after very severe fighting, in which the 
Ashantis showed their traditional courage and skill, and in 
which several British and native officers brilliantly distin- 
guished themselves, was the rising quelled. 

In a militaiy sense the work was thoroughly and, so far 
as can be foreseen, finally done. The Ashantis had never 
before been soundly beaten. The Wolseley Expedition 
had burned the Capital and hastened back to the coast; 
dissension among the Chiefs and the inebriate cowardice of 
Prempeh had reduced the Scott Expedition to a promenade; 
but this time the Ashantis were hit so hard that — so, at 
least, it seemed and still seems — ^we need never fear another 
Ashanti revolt on a grand scale. When Sir F. M. Hodg- 
son returned to England on leave, he wrote an interesting 
Despatch in defence of his action, the point of it being that 
the Ashanti Chiefs had long premeditated and prepared for 
revolt, and that he had not known of it. 

In Sierra Leone also Mr. Chamberlain had to grapple 
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with an alarming rebellion. An agreement with France in 
1895 had secured for the Colony a Hinterland about as 
large as Ireland, and swarming with negroes of an in- 
dependent type of character. The problem before the 
Colonial Office was twofold — that of policing and ad- 
ministering the region, and getting out of it at least some 
proportion of the cost of Government. The tribes, in fact, 
were to pay for their own police. As they had no very 
ardent desire for white protection, the problem of taxation 
was not easy. 

The Governor of the Colony was Sir Frederick Cardew, 
a military man with a clear appreciation of hard facts, and 
a somewhat heavy hand. He and Mr. Chamberlain devised 
a Protectorate Ordinance under which each hut was to pay 
a tax of five shillings a year, and the huts of Chiefs ten 
shillings. The Frontier Police were employed as tax- 
collectors, and trouble broke out, the natives finding a 
capable leader in a chief named Bai Burch. There is the 
usual conflict of evidence as to whether the rebellion was 
really due to the Hut Tax, or whether it was not an attempt 
to expel the British from the interior because of the official 
suppression of slave-raiding and other practices inconsistent 
with European ideas. Bai Burch’s supporters murdered 
all the white missionaries upon whom they could lay hands, 
and massacred friendly natives without compunction. Puni- 
tive operations followed, and there was much inglorious 
fighting, extending over many months before Bai Burch 
was captured and the country subdued. 

Meanwhile, people in England loudly complained that 
the Hut Tax was an injustice, and that Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Sir F. Cardew had blundered into bloodshed. 
Before the War was over Mr. Chamberlain so far yielded 
to the criticisms on his policy as to appoint the late Sir 
David P. Chalmers to inquire into the cause of the in- 
surrection, and to recommend what should be done in the 
future. Sir David Chalmers had seen many years’ judicial 
service in a part of the Empire where the negro has for- 
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goiten how lo fight. He took a philosophic rather than 
a practical view of his mission, and produced a Report 
crowded with irreproachable sentiments. It was, in effect, 
a condemnation, on broad principles of abstract justice, of 
the policy of the Colonial Office. He did not believe that 
interference with the Slave Trade was a factor in the 
rising. He attributed the troubles to Sir F. Cardew’s 
high-handed treatment of the Chiefs, and the imposition 
and not always tactful enforcement of the Hut Tax; and 
as to the injustice and inexpediency of that impost, he took 
a view which Bai Burch himself could hardly have im- 
proved upon. 

Sir David suggested that punitive operations should 
cease, that a general Amnesty should be proclaimed, ^that 
the edifice of administration by District Commissioners 
should be razed, that the chiefs should be restored to 
authority, that the Frontier Police should be withdrawn — 
that, in short, the Hinterland should be left to itself except 
for such missionaries as might be encouraged to settle 
in it, who were to be subsidised by Government, if they 
would add the teaching of simple handicrafts and the 
growing of vegetables to the theological instruction which 
they gave to the negroes. It was a charming Report, 
instinct with the warm-hearted humanitarianism of a pious 
Scotch gentleman, who had won the respect and admira- 
tion of all who knew him in the course of his long and 
distinguished career in the service of the Crown; but it 
was out of harmony with certain ugly facts. The reasons 
on which this criticism is based, may in part be found in 
an elaborate controversial analysis of the Report by Sir 
F. Cardew. It is enough to say that, had Sir David’s 
recommendations been acted upon, the British power 
would have become a negligible quantity in the Hinterland. 

With such a Report before him, Mr. Chamberlain had 
to make up his mind whether Sir F. Cardew should be 
removed, the Hut Tax revoked, and the interior left 
almost to itself, or whether Sir David Chalmers’ Report 
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should be disregarded. He decided upon the latter 
course, and set forth his reasons in a Despatch of un- 
■.vontcd vigour. Its general argument was that the obliga- 
rions of Great Britain under the General Act of the Berlin 
Conference made it incumbent upon us to police and 
administer the interior; that what the natives needed was 
firm and direct control, that the rising had shown the 
necessity for that control being strengthened rather than 
weakened, that the Hut Tax was equitable and well 
Avithin the taxable capacity of the people, and that the 
policy and conduct of Sir F. Cardew had on the whole 
been just, and such as the circumstances demanded. A 
decision such as this is best judged by its fruits, and the 
only comment which need here be made is that the Hut 
Tax has since been collected without trouble. The country 
was pacified without very great difficulty after Bai Burch 
fell into British hands, and events have since justified Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. 

The War, no doubt, might have been averted if we 
had disregarded our obligations under the Berlin Act, 
as well as our political and commercial interests in this 
part of West Africa : most quarrels can be avoided if one 
of the parties will meekly suffer self-effacement. But Mr. 
Chamberlain is remarkable for the readiness with which 
he incurs rather than evades responsibility; with such 
a man at the Colonial Office, the establishment of a per- 
manent British administration in the Hinterland was 
inevitable, be the local risks small or great. They were 
faced, and they were overcome. Mr. Chamberlain had 
the necessary faith in himself to pursue his policy to its 
logical conclusion, notwithstanding the arguments of his 
OAvn Commissioner and the attacks upon the Colonial 
Office to which that document gave official sanction. And 
the result is that our authority in the interior is unlikely 
to be seriously contested in future, and that the natives 
are themselves contributing about ;^ 30 ,ooo a year in Hut 
Taxes to the maintenance of the Protectorate. 
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The trade of the Colony naturally suffered from the 
War, and recuperation has been slower than was hoped; 
but Mr. Chamberlain had done what he could to help the 
country on the path of progress. Under the Colonial 
Loans Act, Sierra Leone obtained j;^3io,ooo for the exten- 
sion of the railway from Freetown vih Rotofunk to Moy- 
amba. This line is now open for a length of over fifty 
miles, and a further extension of eighty miles is in course 
of construction. From first to last the Imperial Govern- 
ment has authorised Loans amounting to over ;^goo,ooo 
for this railway, which is expected not only to facilitate 
trade with the interior, but also to simplify the work of 
administration there. As the military expenditure on the 
Protectorate has been over ;^20,ooo a year since 1898, 
and the civil expenditure has increased from about ;^io,ooo 
to ;^24,ooo, some years must elapse before the Pro- 
tectorate can pay its way. But the Revenue has risen 
from nearly ;^Sooo in 1898 to over j^38,ooo in 1901, and, 
given a continuance of Peace, Sierra Leone and the Pro- 
tectorate may be expected to attain a satisfactory level 
of prosperity, though, in the most favourable circum- 
stances, it is not so promising a field for development 
as some neighbouring estates of Empire. No Colonial 
Minister can, however, alter the geographical and racial 
conditions in which he has to w'ork. He can but make 
the best of them. 

Wherever one turns in West Africa, it will be found 
that Mr. Chamberlain has had to suppress turbulence and 
savagery. The rifle, the bayonet, and the Maxim have 
been the necessary precursors of the civil administrator. 
Peaceful development has not been possible. Where Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hand has not been forced by native trucu- 
lence, he has been led into conflict by the ardour of his 
subordinates. The massacre near Benin is a case in point. 
That an unarmed party, without escort, should have pro- 
ceeded to that Ju-Ju stronghold was a rashness such as 
Englishmen often commit. Phillips, Maling, Cawford, 
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Campbell, Elliot, Powis, and Gordon paid for their error 
with their lives; only Boisragon and Locke escaped the 
slaughter which overtook the leaders and the little column 
of carriers. A punitive expedition was, of course, neces- 
sary, and this was brilliantly carried through by Rear- 
Admiral Harry Rawson, who found the city of Benin little 
better than a shambles. A wide district was relieved from 
the terrorism exercised from Benin. The Chiefs from the 
surrounding districts seemed only too glad to make their 
submission; but two notorious headsmen — Ologbosheri 
and Abohun — ^who had been directly implicated in the 
massacre remained in the fastnesses of the Delta 
swamps. 

It was at this stage that Mr. Chamberlain, by the 
transfer of the Niger Coast Protectorate from the Foreign 
to the Colonial Office, became personally responsible for 
the administration. He authorised a further Expedition, 
which this time went out from Benin city; and this, in 
1899, broke up the camps of the Chiefs, and pacified a 
wide area which it had not been safe for the white man 
to enter. Ologbosheri was captured, and, after trial, in 
which his personal responsibility for the massacre of the 
Phillips party was demonstrated, he was executed. 

Here we may trace the course of events which led to 
an area of 500,000 square miles, and a population of about 
30,000,000, being added to Mr. Chamberlain’s charge. 
France had sought to assert sovereignty on the Niger 
within the British limits as defined by the Anglo-French 
Agreements of 1889 and 1890— that is to say, within the 
Say-Barua line from the Niger to Lake Chad, and within 
the Hinterland of Lagos. The Royal Niger Company 
had — from no fault of its own — failed to make good its 
Treaties with native potentates by planting its fiag and 
establishing residents in the Sultanates; and ambitious 
French officers, working with aggressive energy for the 
creation of a vast North African Empire for France, flew 
the tricolour within the British sphere, disregarding prior 
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Trcai’'js with the Niger Company because they had not 
iieen followed up by “ effective occupation.” 

The question brought the two nations into sharp con- 
troversy. Into the details of the diplomatic dispute which 
ended in the Convention of June 1898, we need not enter. 
Mr. Chamberlain took a strong and definite line. In 
various speeches in the House and outside he described' 
how our West Coast possessions had been limited by the 
lateral French advance from Senegambia, how the Gold 
Coast and Lagos were threatened by the French intrusion 
into their Hinterlands, and how necessary it was to make 
a stand against the aggression of our neighbours in that 
region. He denied that there was dissension in the 
Cabinet; but, rightly or wrongly, the public believed that, 
but for Mr. Chamberlain’s insistence upon Coloniar in- 
terests, an arrangement might have been made less advan- 
tageous to Great Britain than the Convention which Lord 
Salisbury was eventually able to conclude. Under this 
instrument France evacuated Boussa and all places on the 
lower Niger up to and including Ilo, but retained Nikki, 
in what we had claimed to be the Lagos Hinterland, and 
was given access to the right bank of the Niger by bonded 
warehouses in strips of territory leased to her. A com- 
promise was also made as to the Gold Coast Hinterland, 
and it was arranged with France that for thirty years we 
should have equality of tariff treatment with her subjects 
East of Sierra Leone. 

The credit of this settlement, which is described only 
in broad outline, belongs not less to Mr. Chamberlain than 
to Lord Salisbury. Its effect was to complete the enclaves 
which the French advance had made of our West African 
Possessions, and to define their boundaries subject, to 
expert delimitation. This being done, it became desirable, 
for the better avoidance of future disputes, to establish 
direct Imperial administration over the vast area in which 
the Royal Niger Company had made Treaties, and in 
which it had, to a certain extent, established jurisdiction 
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— its latest achievement in this direction being the over- 
throw of the hostile Fulah power in Sokoto and in the. 
Emirates of Kano and the entire Northern Protectorate. 
Tlie Charter of the Ro3^al Niger Company was therefore 
cancelled in 1S99, and on ist January in the following 
year the administration was transferred to the Crown, 
the Company henceforth confining itself to trading opera- 
tions. The Niger Coast Protectorate lost its official exis- 
tence, and Nigeria was mapped out into two Protec- 
torates — the Southern, from the Coast up to, roughly, the 
7th parallel of N. lat., and the Northern, from that line 
to the curved Soudanese line from Ilo to Lake Chad. 
These were placed under the Colonial Office, and Mr. 
Chamberlain found a vast additional area placed under 
his hands, vdth one of the most remarkable aggregate of 
populations that the world contains. The debased Pagans 
of the Delta live in the lowest depths of savagery, while 
the Fulah Empire in the North, resting on the broad super- 
structure of Hausa docility, represents a level of civilization 
which is one of the surprises of modern African history. 

On the one hand, Ju-Ju terrorism in the South had to 
be suppressed, as we have seen was the case within the 
Benin region. In the North, the Hausa population had 
to be freed from such Fulani oppression as was incon- 
sistent with British ideas of equitable government. But 
this had to be done without coming into disastrous conflict 
with the Fulah power, which had its centre in Sokoto City, 
and was then a factor of unknown strength. The Slave 
Trade had to be ended, without touching the question of 
domestic institution, and thus producing a violent up- 
heaval. Vast regions from the left bank of the Niger to 
Lake Chad were to be brought within the actual as dis- 
tinct from the nominal administrative area. The Colonial 
Office has seldom had imposed upon it a group of ques- 
tions of greater danger and delicacy than those thus 
accepted by Mr. Chamberlain. He obtained the advice 
of the best experts — Sir George Taubman -Goldie, the 
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ex -chairman of the Niger Company, and the maker of 
British Nigeria, who was taken into close consultation, 
and Colonel (now Sir) F. Lugard, who was sent out to 
organise the military forces on the Niger during the 
troubles with France, and was now made Commissioner 
of the Northern Protectorate. Mr. W. Wallace, C.M.G., 
who had been Sir George Taubman-Goldie’s right-hand 
man in the days of the Chartered Company, and possessed 
an unrivalled knowledge of the politics and high Fulah 
personages of the country, was retained as political officer. 
Sir Ralph Moor, who had successfully administered the 
Delta strip, was made Commissioner for Southern Nigeria. 
In Lagos, whose affairs may be grouped with those of 
Nigeria, Mr. Chamberlain had the help of Sir William 
Macgregor as Governor; and in the Hinterland of this 
Colony, between the Dahomey boundary and the Illorin 
Fmirate, there was much work to be done in setting up 
the machinery of British administration. 

The necessity here, as throughout Nigeria, was to open 
out the trade routes to the interior, and in pursuance of 
this policy Mr. Chamberlain found it necessary in 1897 
to authorise an expedition against the Jebus, which was 
successfully carried through. A more effective method 
was found in pushing forward a railway from Lagos to 
Abeokuta, thence to Ibadan, and thus towards the Niger. 
For this purpose Mr. Chamberlain included the sum of 
^792,500 in the Colonial Loans Act, 1899. On this 
project— on bridges from Lagos island to the mainland 
and on a tramway from Lagos to Iddo— the Colony has 
incurred an indebtedness with the Imperial authorities of 
I >053} 700, which will not cover the entire cost of the 
line to Ibadan and of the surveys beyond, but this ex- 
penditure is expected to be reproductive not only firom 
commercial causes, but also from the lessened cost and 
greater security of interior administration. 

Leaving the Colony of Lagos with an incidental allu- 
sion to an Imperial loan of jC 4 - 3 i 5 ^^ which Mr. Chamber- 
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Iain secured for Harbour Works at Old Calabar, we come 
to the work done under the Colonial Secretary’s direction 
in the two Nigerian Protectorates. Where civilisation and 
trade could not be pushed forward by Diplomacy, progress 
was necessarily conditioned by the amount of force locally 
available. In the South the West African Frontier force 
numbered 1000 men, with artillery, and in the North about 
2500, with three batteries of artillery. The figures seem 
ludicrously small when the extent of the area for which we 
had become responsible is taken into account. But within 
little more than two years remarkable results have been 
accomplished through its agency. Fulani sovereignty, 
thanks to the courage and energy of Sir F. Lugard, and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s steady support of him, even when it 
was thought he was incurring heavier risks than he ought, 
is everywhere at an end, and the Fulah aristocracy is now 
an instrument instead of an opponent of British policy. 

In Southern Nigeria the untractable Aros, who had 
held a wide stretch of country between the Opobo and 
Cross rivers inviolate against the trader and the adminis- 
trator alike, were subdued in 1901, after a brilliant and 
difficult campaign. Humanitarian rather than commercial 
motives were at the bottom of these operations, for Aro- 
Chuku, the chief town, was a pestiferous stronghold of 
Ju-Juism comparable with that which had been cleared 
out at Benin. The natives were thus finally freed from 
a system of terrorism which it was impossible to tolerate 
in any region under the British flag. In the Northern 
Protectorate administrative districts were carved out on 
the lines of the existing native States, and steady efforts 
made to extend the administrative system into the back- 
lands from the rivers. Yola, the capital of Adamawa, a 
Kingdom lying on the left bank of the Benue, between the 
river and the German Cameroons, was the first important 
objective. 

The only trade of the place was in slaves, in which the 
Emir did a large traffic on his own account, besides paying 
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a trihul'j of (it was reported) 10,000 slaves yearly to the 
head of I he Fulah Empire at Sokoto. Though he had 
marie a Treaty years before with Mr. Wallace, he would 
have nothing to do with the European interlopers. To 
the remonstrances of Sir F. Lugard he paid no heed, and 
in igoi an expedition was sent up the river to bring him 
to reason. He fought gallantly outside his town, and 
again within it, but when the day was lost made good his 
escape. A Resident and a strong garrison were quartered 
in Yola, and slave-raiding in that region came to an end, 
an Emir amenable to British control being placed in 
nominal authority. 

Across the river, in the very heart of Nigeria, similar 
results were achieved, the slave-dealing Emir of Bautshi 
being deposed, and a new Emir with a British Resident 
and garrison installed. Farther to the West lay the great 
province of Zaria, with a town second only in importance 
to Kano, and here also a garrison was stationed. The 
outposts of British authority had been placed on the main 
lines of communication with the cities of the North and 
were within 150 miles of Kano, the historic emporium of 
the Western Soudan. In 1903 the final blows were struck. 
Both Kano and Sokoto were taken by assault, and the 
Fulani dominion thus ended. 

Meantime, however, the French had not observed the 
Northern frontier line with scrupulous care. Sir F. 
Lugard had found it impossible to get on good terms 
with the Hausa States there, and our rivals acted just as 
they chose, without regard to British sovereignly. They 
had, no doubt, serious difficulties to overcome, but that 
did not justify them in overriding their Treaty arrange- 
ments with us. The situation in brief was as follows: For 
some years Rabch, a western Soudanese marauder of the 
type of Samory, had roamed about the neighbourhood of 
Lake Chad, raiding both in the French sphere and in 
Bornu. In 1900 he fell in action with the French, and his 
dying command to his son and successor, Fad-el-Allah, 
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v.-ris that the protection of the British should be sought, 
and that henceforth he should act under Sir F. Lugard’s 
administration. Fad-el-Allah, hard pressed b)^ the French, 
tofik refuge in Bornu, and made overtures to Sir F. 
Liigard — overtures cautiously received because of the in- 
advisability of allying ourselves with the enemy of a 
friendl}^ Power. 

The matter Avas committed to Mr. Wallace, who sent 
Major M'Clintock to see Fad-el-Allah, and report on the 
situation. Somewhat incautiously. Major M'Clintock, 
who was most favourably impressed by Fad-el-Allah, 
presented that Sovereign Avith a shot-gun, and this incident 
Avas magnified to the French as a liberal present of arms to 
be used against them. When, therefore. Major M'Clintock 
returned to headquarters in order to represent that Fad-el- 
Allah should be recognised as Emir of Bornu, the French 
forces fell upon Fad-el-Allah at Gujba, 150 miles within 
the British border, and annihilated his little army. Fad- 
el-Allah suffered the fate of his father, and, instead of the 
British finding themselves with a friendly Emir in Bornu, 
they learned that the French were in victorious occupation 
of that Province, Avhich to us was almost a ten^a iiicog^iita. 

An international situation of some gravity had thus 
been created by the local French officials. Their action 
AA'as knoAvn to be in accord with the desires of the extreme 
Colonial party in France, who sought such a rectification 
of the frontier under the Convention as would give France 
the Sultanate of Bornu and the whole of the Western 
shores of Lake Chad. This claim Avas not, however, 
sanctioned by the Quai d’Orsay, nor was it one that we 
could admit, particularly after the invasion of our Sphere, 
for which the only possible excuse was that we had not 
effectively occupied it, and had left it as an asylum for 
a redoubtable enemy of France. 

The precise part Mr. Chamberlain played when these 
facts became known does not appear; the Foreign Office 
and the Colonial Office have been singularly silent upon 
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the subject, as indeed they always have been upon Nigerian 
questions; but his views and action may be inferred from 
the fact that arrangements were pushed forward with 
France for the despatch of a Joint Commission for the 
formal delimitation of the frontier as defined by the Con- 
vention of 1898. Colonel G. S. Elliott was the chief 
British member of the Commission and Captain Mohl — 
a distinguished name in West Africa — of the French. But 
in order to secure the safety of the Commission on its way 
to the scene of its labours and while it was at work, it was 
necessary that forces should be moved from Zaria, and 
that the vast region North, West, and East of that town 
should be rendered British in fact as well as in name. 

Mr. Chamberlain, engrossed in South African affairs, 
and being on the point of sailing for Durban, necessarily 
had to leave the matter, so far as the Colonial Office was 
concerned, in the hands of Lord Onslow, as acting Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies. Sir F. Lugard failed to 
take the Colonial Office sufficiently into his confidence. 
He acted, apparently, on the assumption that previous 
Despatches of his had convinced his superiors that the 
Emir of Kano at least would have to be deposed, and he 
believed that he had a free hand to accomplish this pur- 
pose and take whatever other steps he thought to be 
prudent for the incorporation of Sokoto and its feudatory 
Emirates into the administrative system of Northern 
Nigeria. He left the Government to learn from the news- 
papers that the manner in which he intended to secure the 
safety of the frontier Commissioners was, in the first place, 
to overturn the hostile Emir of Kano, and that he had 
massed the Protectorate forces at Zaria for that purpose. 

When Lord Onslow asked whether this news was true. 
Sir F. Lugard had to admit that it was; but he made out 
so strong a case for offensive action — and there seems no 
doubt that the Emir had long prepared for aggression on 
his own account — that Lord Onslow could not but authorise 
the Expedition, though he strongly deprecated warfare in 
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v\ est Africa if it could, by any measures of Diplomac}'-, be 
avoided, and he complained, not without good reason, that 
Sir F. Lugard had not kept the Government more fully 
informed. As the Despatch formulating British policy and 
rebuking the High Commissioner was not Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s production, we may leave the controversial aspects 
of the subject at this point. The Expedition under the 
leadership of Colonel Morland marched upon Kano at the 
end of January 1903 and on 3rd February, stormed the 
city, which was held by 5000 foot and 500 horsemen. The 
Emir, with 1000 cavalry, had withdrawn and made his way 
to Sokoto, there, no doubt, to make common cause with 
the new Sultan. Once the walls were carried by the 
assault, there was little fighting; and Sir F. Lugard’s 
forecast that the Hausas in the city would desert their 
Fulani masters and welcome the British advent was justi- 
fied by events. 

Thus the great commercial city of the Western Soudan 
— the starting point of the caravan routes across the Con- 
tinent to the north and east — fell under British control. 
An Emir favourable to the new administration was installed, 
a residence and garrison stationed in the city, and authority 
exercised therefrom over a wide area hitherto closed aefainst 
us. Colonel Morland then led the column against Sokoto, 
which was occupied on 15th March after a feeble resist- 
ance. The Expedition thus broke down the last important 
barrier to British ascendancy'- from the coast to the French 
desert area. With a force of less than rooo strong Sir 
F. Lugard had done much more than it was expected he 
would be able to do. In spite of occasional disorders, the 
fear of a Mohammedan movement which would sweep back 
the whites into the Delta need no longer be entertained. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who never stints his subordinates of 
praise, spoke of this achievement in terms of fitting gener- 
osity, and the messages sent from the Colonial Office 
doubtless made amends for the public remonstrance which 
Lord Onslow had administered to the High Commissioner. 
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if this record does not include minor events in West 
Africa, such as Sir George Denton’s disposal of the chief 
Fodi-Kabbah in conjunction with the French in the 
Gambia River region, and the countless administrative 
questions which have arisen in the various West Coast 
Colonies, enough has doubtless been said to indicate the 
magnitude of Mr. Chamberlain’s work in this part of the 
Empire, the vigour, the strength of will, and the liberal 
ideas which have characterised his policy. The survey 
should not, however, be closed without a reference to his 
efforts to improve the sanitary and other conditions of life 
for Europeans. 

The slow progress of these Colonies, as, indeed, of 
those in every Tropical region, is attributable to a climate 
which takes a heavy toll of European life, and, where it 
does not kill, saps the intellectual vigour of those who 
brave its dangers. The problem of Government is essen- 
tially one of health, and to Mr. Chamberlain credit is due 
for having realised that the sanitary conditions must be 
improved if development is to be hastened in administrative 
and in commercial affairs. The degree of progress depends 
upon the number and quality of the white men, whether 
officials or private adventurers, who can be attracted to the 
region ; and this is a factor of even more importance than 
the influx of British capital. As a rule, men who can 
make a good career elsewhere avoid those parts of the 
Empire where disease and premature death are probable 
contingencies. There have been, and are, many brilliant 
exceptions to the rule — exceptions due to ambition for 
fame or gain, to the fascination that Tropical Africa 
possesses for a certain type of mind, and to an over- 
mastering intellectual interest in the problems of race and 
government which West Africa presents for solution to the 
European. 

Apart from purely administrative action, the Colonial 
Secretary accorded warm support to the investigation of 
the causes of malaria. To exterminate the mosquito is 
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a formidable undertaking, and whoever has suffered from 
the pest in the primeval swamps of the Tropics may well 
despair of success, and doubt whether, even if the last 
mosquito were destroyed, malaria would cease; for to turn 
over the soil may alone bring on an attack. But Major 
Ross seems to have demonstrated beyond doubt that it is 
possible to diminish the plague by protective measures 
against the particular variety of insect {Anopheles) proved 
guilty of disseminating malaria ; and his work and that of 
the Tropical School of Medicine in Liverpool have had no 
more sympathetic and helpful supporter than the Colonial 
Secretar3^ In connection with the Seaman’s Hospital at 
Greenwich also Mr. Chamberlain has been instrumental in 
establishing a school for the study of Tropical Diseases, 
and in conjunction with Mrs. Chamberlain has allied him- 
self with the scheme of Mrs. Francis Pigott which has 
grown into the Colonial Nursing Association. 

These measures, however, touch but the fringe of the 
great problem of health in West Africa. Other Colonial 
Secretaries may have time and energy to deal with it on 
a comprehensive scale, perhaps as an essential part of a 
scheme of administrative consolidation, whereby our West 
African Possessions may be placed under a Governor- 
General, with a Sanitary Commissioner authorised to exact 
from each Colony conformity with hygienic principles. Of 
one thing we may be reasonably certain: we shall not 
henceforth stand still in West Africa. Though Mr. Cham- 
berlain has given a marked impetus to civilisation there, 
and has accepted territorial and other burdens which are 
tenfold what the Colonial Office had to bear before he 
went to Downing Street, he has left to his successor a 
greater task — ^that of consolidating Peace within frontiers 
now definitively settled and of justifying optimism as to the 
future of these vast estates. Hereafter it may be necessary 
to reorganise the Governments of the region on the lines 
of the Indian system, with a Governor-General who shall 
impose upon each Possession principles common to all. 
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and shall control local administrative expenditure. That, 
however, may or may not be. What is self-evident, in 
view of the growing financial obligations of the Empire, is 
that West Africa must be made to pay its way. 

The cardinal point of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was 
that the neglected estates of the Empire are worth de- 
veloping as a matter of Imperial business, apart from 
responsibilities of ownership and political sentiment. So 
far as West Africa is concerned, his work may thus far be 
described as clearing the ground. Development has been 
made practicable by the establishment of the Pax Bri- 
tannica throughout our West African domain. Cultivation 
has begun, and it is now for Mr. Chamberlain’s successors 
to proceed with it until the policy is justified by its fruits. 
If there is good cause for optimism, there is also some 
excuse for despondency. Tropical Colonies are ever alter- 
nating between uncertain prosperity and almost hopeless 
depression. It may even be doubted whether the English 
people, in spite of their belief that no other race is com- 
parable with them in the art of Government in climates 
and amid peoples where the white man deteriorates and 
dies, have quite mastered the right way in which Tropical 
Possessions should be managed so as to become con- 
tinuously self-supporting. Though the lesson has been 
learned in India, it certainly has not been applied in other 
regions of the Empire. At present the outlook is pro- 
mising; and that anything so novel can truthfully be said 
about West Africa is perhaps the best comment upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s labours in that region. 

It should be added that some interesting and instructive 
figures are contained in the second volume of the Annual 
Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with 
Foreign Countries and British Possessions, in which the 
results of the year igo2 are compared with those of 1898, 
1899, 1900, and 1901. 

Gambia. — The value of our Imports in 1898 was 
;^54,229; in 1899 it was ;^30,597; in 1900 it was ;^22,372; 
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in 1901 it was ;^24,624; and in 1902 it was ;^i8,589. 
The value of our Exports in 1898 was ;^69,5io; in 1899 
it v/as ;!£’7o,i 94; in 1900 it was in 1901 it was 

;^5S,294; and in 1902 it was ;^93,865. 

Sierra Leone. — The value of our Imports in 1898 
was ;^i24,523; in 1899 it was ;^i5o,96o; in igoo it was 
;^i 38,258; in igoi it was ;^i27,909; and in 1902 it was 
;^129,426. The value of our Exports in 1898 was 
;^258,8 i8j in 1899 it was ^1^336, 705; in 1900 it was 
;^282,568; in 1901 it was ;;^3o8,7i9j and in 1902 it was 

;^ 349 , 402 . 

Gold Coast. — ^The value of our Imports in 1898 was 
;^666,455; in 1899 it was ;^7o6,o47; in igoo it was 
;^62 I,o 45; in 1901 it was ;^373,i68; and in 1902 it was 
^^298, 387. The value of our Exports in i8g8 was 
;^487,456; in 1899 it was ;^6i5,738; in 1900 it was 
.^^576, 456; in 1901 it was ;^85S,438; and in 1902 it was 

;^I,029,236. 

Lagos. — The value of our Imports in 1898 was 
;^i, 129,533; in 1899 it was ;^if333,646; in igoo it was 
in 1901 it was ;^264,257; and in 1902 it was 
;^38 o, 866. The value of our Exports in 1898 was 
^528,586; in 1899 it was ;^485,577; in 1900 it was 
;^530 ,i 66; in 1901 it was ;^473,447; in 1902 it was 

;^ 574 > 263 . 

Niger Protectorate. — ^The value of our Imports in 
1898 was ;^377,545; in 1899 it was ;^4o6,696; in igoo 
it was in igoi it was ;^i, 164,622; and in 

1902 it was ;^i, 164,303. The value of our Exports in 
1898 was ;;^628 ,o 75; in 1899 it was ;^6o7,866; in igoo 
it was ;^68i,i6i; in igoi it was ;^65i,42i; and in 1902 
it was ;^69 o,720. 

The value of the Exports to these Colonies from other 
countries than the United Kingdom in 1902 was as 
follows: Gambia, ;^6,8i3; Sierra Leone, ;^25,242; Gold 
Coast, ;^i45,ooo; Lagos, ;^37,468; Niger Protectorate, 
^^138, 784. 
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To appreciate the significance of these statistics it is, 
of course, necessary to compare the variations in the 
Trade totals with the political and military conditions 
which were in the course of development, between 1898 
and 1902. 
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DOWNING STREET PROBLEMS 

A century hence, the historian of the British Empire, 
conforming to the perspective of accomplished facts, will, 
perhaps, devote as much space to the pacific struggle that 
resulted in the Australian Commonwealth Act of 1900 
as to the sanguinary scramblings of the South African 
War. The idea of Federation was half a century ' old 
before Mr. Chamberlain helped to give it practical shape. 
It was embodied by Earl Grey in the abortive Constitution 
Bill of 1850; but neither then, nor for many years after, 
was Australian or English opinion ripe for so bold a pro- 
posal. Though the project was never dropped, it lay 
practically dormant till 1889, when Sir Henry Parkes, 
Premier of New South Wales, convoked a National Con- 
vention to discuss a scheme of Federal Government. In 
the following year an Inter-colonial Conference was held 
at Melbourne, which approved the principle: in 1891 a 
similar body, meeting at Sydney, framed a draft Con- 
stitution. But not till 1894 was any definite progress 
achieved. In that year a Conference of Australian 
Premiers, summoned by Mr. Reid of New South Wales, 
and held at Hobart, adopted an “Enabling Bill” which 
gave New Zealand the option of joining the movement. 
Eventually, a Bill was framed which was submitted to 
the popular vote in New South Wales, Victoria, Tas- 
mania, and South Australia, and in each of these States 
obtained a majority — though it was only a narrow one in 
the very Colony whose Statesmen had been most active 
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in promoting the cause. In 1899 an amended Bill was 
put to a similar test. Though opinion was still divided 
in New South Wales, the majority had Jargely increased, 
but in Queensland the two Parties were nearly equal, 
while in Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania the adverse 
minority was inconsiderable. 

The question had now come within the range of 
practical politics, nor is it necessary to discuss the Inter- 
colonial rivalries and the fiscal difficulties which had 
previously delayed its progress. It was in obedience to 
a clear mandate from the Australian States (New Zealand 
still stood out, but Western Australia came in) that Mr. 
Chamberlain introduced his Commonwealth Bill on 14th. 
May 1900. “We have got (he said) to a point in- our 
relations with our Self-Governing Colonies when, I think, 
we recognise ,once for all that our relations with them 
depend entirely upon their free-will and absolute consent. 
The links between us at the present time are very slender; 
almost a touch might snap them; but slender and slight 
as they are — although we hope they will become stronger 
— still, if they are felt irksome by any one of our great 
Colonies, we shall not attempt to force them to wear 
them.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s faith in personal intercourse as the 
best means of reconciling conflicts of opinion was once 
more exemplified. When the text of the Bill, as endorsed 
by the Referendum in Australia, was sent to England, 
with the Addresses praying the Crown to enact a measure 
of Federation, Mr. Chamberlain had requested that Dele- 
gates should be authorised to visit this country and confer 
with himself and the Law Officers of the Crown. In 
accordance with this suggestion the representatives ap- 
pointed by the Colonies — Mr. (now Sir) E. Barton by 
New South Wales, Mr. Kingston by South Australia, Mr. 
Deakin by Victoria, Dr. Dickson by Queensland, and Sir 
Philip F3'^sh by Tasmania — threshed out all preliminary 
matters in Downing Street; and when the Bill came before 
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the House of Commons there was but one important 
point remaining unsettled. This was Clause 74, which 
provided that “no appeal shall be permitted to the Queen 
in Council on any matter involving the interpretation of 
the Constitution or of a Constitution of a State unless 
the public interest of some part of Her Majesty’s Do- 
minions other than the Commonwealth or a Stdte- are 
involved.” Save as thus provided, the prerogative to 
hear appeals as of grace was to be unimpaired, but the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth might make laws 
limiting the matters in which special leave could be 
asked. 

The point is concisely stated by Professor Harri- 
son Moore in The Convnionwedlth of Atistralia (John 
Murray) : — 

“The objections to these provisions were obvious. 
The questions withdrawn from the Queen in Council were 
precisely those on which, in the words of the Law Officers, 

‘ the Queen in Council has been able to render most valu- 
able service to the administration of law in the Colonies, 
and questions of this kind, which may sometimes involve 
a good deal of local feeling, are the last that should be 
withdrawn from a Tribunal of Appeal, with regard to 
which there could not be even a suspicion of preposses- 
sion.’ The provisions of the section safeguarding the 
Appeal where the ‘ public interests ’ of other parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions were concerned, were vague and un- 
certain ; and the Commonwealth was receiving extended 
powers of legislation which might well affect places and 
interests outside Australia. Finally, tlie Law Officers 
urged that ‘the retention of the prerogative to allow an 
Appeal to Her Majesty in Council would accomplish the 
great desire of Her Majesty’s subjects both in England 
and in Australia, that the bonds which now unite them 
may be strengthened rather than severed, and by ensuring 
uniform interpretation of the law throughout the Empire, 
facilitate that unity of action for the common interests 
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which will lead to a real federation of the Empire.’ The 
Delegates held that the Clause was part of the Federal 
Agreement which had twice received the approval of the 
people of the Colonies; that an Amendment would make 
the Constitution no longer the very instrument which the 
people had accepted, and cited the declaration of Mr. 
Reid that ‘ there will be no safety or security for Australian 
Union until it is known that the Bill that Australia has 
drafted for the Imperial Parliament to pass word for word 
is passed by that august Tribunal word for word.’ Finally 
they urged that while the real links of Empire were the 
consciousness of kinship and a common sense of duty, the 
pride of race and history, the cause of Imperial Unity 
would not be aided by putting in apparent conflict, the 
Federation of Australia and Imperial Federation.” 

This passage brings into clear relief the rock upon 
which it was feared that the Bill might be wrecked. Mr. 
Chamberlain was unable to accept the view of the case put 
forward by Mr. Reid, or to agree that, in assenting to the 
Bill on the Referendum, the voters of Australia wished to 
prevent the Imperial Legislature from amending the 
Clauses. One of the links of the chain which held the 
Colonies to the Mother Country was the right of appeal 
to the Queen in Council, and in the larger interests of 
Australia and the Empire he felt bound to propose a 
modifleation of Clause 74. As it stood it would lead to 
conflict between the Privy Council and the High Court 
of Australia; nothing could be worse than to have con- 
current Courts giving contradictory decisions within the 
Empire. There was danger also that decisions of a 
Colonial Court might bring about complications with 
Foreign Powers, and on such a matter the Imperial Court 
of Appeal ought to have something to say. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s way out of the difficulty, pending 
the amalgamation of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council with the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, was to appoint representatives from Australia, 
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Canada, India, and South Africa, on the Privy Council 
for a term of seven years, which migfht be renewable. 
These four Judges would act also as Lords of Appeal, and 
would enjoy life peerages. A Bill to this effect would be 
introduced into the Upper House. In spite of the objec- 
tion that this Amendment to Clause 74 would be con- 
sidered an open rebuff to the Australian people, Mr. 
Chamberlain, on moving the Second Reading of the Bill 
on 2 1 St May, was able to announce, amid the loud cheers 
of the House, that an absolute settlement had been reached 
with the Delegates. He had not altered his views, but, 
“in accordance with the principles to which we are com- 
mitted, we cannot interfere where exclusively Australian 
interests are concerned.” It had been agreed with the 
Delegates that, in all cases in which other than Australian 
questions were concerned, the right of appeal to the 
Crown should be fully maintained, while purely Australian 
questions, such as differences between two States or a 
State and the Federal Parliament arising out of the in- 
terpretation of the Measure, would be decided by the 
Australian High Court unless both parties agreed to refer 
the point in dispute to the Privy Council. 

The terms of this Amendment turned Clause 74 inside 
out. As it had stood, there was to be no appeal to the 
Privy Council, except in cases where the public interests 
of some portion of the Dominions of the Crown outside 
Australia were concerned, while the new Clause allowed 
appeal in every case except where Australian interests 
alone were affected; and there was a provision that any 
legislation by the Commonwealth restricting the right to 
appeal should be subject to ratification by the Crown. 
The Colonial Laws Validity Act was still to apply to the 
enactments of the Federated Colonies. It is true that the 
previous right of appeal to the C^'own has been in some 
degree impaired, and that, on that account, the Act has 
been unfavourably criticised by high Constitutional authori- 
ties; but the dangers they foretold have not yet been 
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experienced. It may be admitted that the existing com- 
promise cannot be permanently maintained. Already its 
defects have been revealed (and magnified, of course, by 
judicial pedantry),* but it has served its immediate political 
purpose. Had it not been for the concession with which 

> Justifiable indignation was aroused in New Zealand by the terms in which 
judgment was given by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in the case of 
Wallis V. Soliciior General for New Zealand* The facts are set out by a learned 
and impartial writer in the Juridical Review (Sept. Z903)« — The view taken by the 
New Zealand Court of Appeal was that a certain piece of land in the colony, 
which had been granted by the Crown in 2850 for the support and maintenance 
of a school then intended to be established] was part of the demesne lands of the 
Crown; that the grant had been made for a limited and specific purpose, which 
had admittedly become impossible of performance; that the consideration for the 
grant had failed; and that the land had therefore reverted to the Crown. The 
Privy Council reversed this decision: they held that the land really belonged to a 
tribe of aboriginal natives; that th^ intended it to be devoted to charitable pur- 
poses, the general nature of which was to be extracted from vague expressions 
contained in a letter addressed by them to the Governor; that tliey were the real 
donors and founders of the charity, the Crown grant being a mere piece of con- 
veyancing; and that as they had expressed a general charitable Intention, the 
property ought to be administered ty^prds. Unfortunately the acquaintance of the 
Privy Council with the history and legislation of the colony appears to have been 
somewhat superficial, for their lordships do not even refer to the ordinances and other 
legislative acts — made before the Crown grant of 1850— which converted the lands 
held by the natives into demesne lands of the Crown, and made it illegal for the 
natives to alienate them. These ordinances arc printed in the Judges' protest, and 
seem fully to justify the conclusion of the New Zealand Court of Appeal that in the 
Wallis case the land belonged to the Crown, and that the rights of the natives in 
respect of it were matters of treaty between them and the Crown, and therefore 
not cognizable in courts of law." But this is not the place to discuss the legal 
bearings of a difficult case, nor does it much matter whether the Colonial Court 
were right or vrrong in the decision that was over-ruled in London. The import- 
ant and unfortunate thing was that the Privy Council judgment accused the 
New Zealand Judges of having treated the argument of the Colonial Government 
with extreme deference," and a solemn lecture was delivered on tlie subject. 

What," It was asked in a fine burst of judicial irrelevance, ** has the Court to 
do with the Executive? Where there is a suit properly constructed, and ripe for 
decision, why should justice be denied or delayed at the bidding of the Executive? 
Why should the Executive Government take upon itself to instruct the Court in 
the discharge of its proper functions?" This imputation, equally offensive and 
unfounded, was warmly resented in the Colony, and a formal protest was made 
by the Judges so unwarrantably assailed. The matter was smoothed over for the 
time by Lord Halsbury, who, as Lord Chancellor, declared that *Mt had never 
occurred to any of tiie learned Judges (of tlic Judicial Committee) that in the ob- 
servations they thought right to make they were making an attack on the Court 
of Appeal in New Zealand, or tliat they intended in any way to comment on the 
character or conduct of the proceedings." Then what did they think tliey were 
doing? As the writer in the Juridical Review remarks, no one need feel suiprised 
if tiie incident leads to a revival of tlie movement for abolishing appeals to the 
Privy Council from the Australian Colonics. 
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Mr. Chamberlain purchased the assent of the Delegates 
they would certainly have insisted on the original Clause, 
and the Bill would have been lost — perhaps shelved for an 
indefinite period. As modified, it was found to be in har- 
mony with the prevailing body of opinion at home and in 
the Colonies, and it passed its Third Reading in the 
House of Commons on 25th June. In the House of Lords 
Lord Carrington, who had been Governor of New South 
Wales, attacked Mr. Chamberlain’s Amendment as a sur- 
render to uninstructed opinion, but the Bill passed through 
its stages and received the Royal Assent without further 
difficulty. 

In the words of the Colonial Secretary — ^who had com- 
bined a reasonable amount of firmness with a readiness to 
compromise on what was non-essential — ^the Common- 
wealth Act marked “a great and important step in the 
organisation of the British Empire.” The Commonwealth, 
with the Earl of Hopetoun as the first Governor-General, 
was inaugurated by the Duke of York, now Prince of 
Wales, on the first day of the new century. So far, *^it 
must be confessed, the most visible result of the Act has 
been to develop friction. That, however, is the way of all 
Democracy — ^to clamour for Reform, and, when it has been 
granted, to pick holes in the gift. But that is also the 
manner in which defective Constitutions are gradually 
improved. We may call it, as we please, Popular Ingrati- 
tude, or, more amiably. Progressive Desire. But the 
grumblings which have been heard since the Act came 
into force show how wise Mr. Chamberlain was to take 
occasion by the forelock, and get the Bill passed at once. 
If a few months later public opinion had veered in New 
South Wales the whole scheme would have been killed; 
even if Queensland had turned restive the chances of the 
Measure might have been imperilled. Having been passed, 
it is not likely to be reversed. But it is by no means so 
certain that it would be carried this year or next year if it 
were brought up in Australia as a new proposal. The 
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controversy ^ which has already arisen between the Federal 
Government and the South Australian Ministry — on little 
more than a point of public etiquette — ^illustrates the diffi- 
culty of Constitution-making. The only practicable method 
is to lay down the general lines, and leave the details to be 
supplied afterwards by accumulating experience and — in 
this instance — by the self-adapting genius of the British 
race, which has always and everywhere been tolerant of 
anomalies that are not seriously inconvenient. 

A brief reference must be made to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
efforts to improve the political and social conditions of 
Newfoundland. Here he soon found himself in conflict 
with the local politicians. The Island is a Self-Governing 
Colony, and, acting on its undoubted rights, the Assembly, 
in the hope of averting public bankruptcy, had made a 
contract with Mr. Reid, of Montreal, by which he took 
over the railway lines and held the resources of Newfound- 
land in pawn, obtaining vast land concessions upon easy 
terms. The Governor, Sir H. H. Murray, declined to 
sign the contract, and asked Mr. Chamberlain what he 
should do. Mr. Chamberlain objected to the arrangement, 
and disclaimed any responsibility for it. He wrote a 
Despatch which exposed the improvidence of the bargain, 
but he was not prepared to disallow it. The Measure was 
not so “radically vicious as to reflect discredit on the 
Empire;” if the Colony insisted upon having it, it must 
be given its own way and put up with the consequences. 
Never had a Self-Governing Colony been so soundly rated, 
and there was a lively quarrel in the Island, in which the 
advocates of the contract used heated language about the 
Colonial Secretary. 


^Sce “ Correspondence respecting Constitutional Relations of the Australian Com- 
monwealth and States in regard to External Ai&irSf" published by the Colonial Office, 
May 1903. Another difficulty has since arisen in connection with the cmplo3rmeni ot 
Lascars on vessels can^dng the Australian mails. The Federal Government were too 
weak to resist the dictation of the Labour Party, and attempted to influence the arrange- 
ments made by the Imperial Government. Mr. Chamberlain made very short work 
of this inordinate pretension. 
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When they aftenvards asked him to send a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the causes of the distress in the 
Island, which they attributed to the strained interpretation 
that the French laid on their Treaty rights — and when 
the}*^ showed a desire for relief from the Imperial Exchequer 
— Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that they had alienated 
the assets of the Colony, and their request for a Royal 
Commission was nothing but an appeal for financial aid. 

“Such an application cannot for a moment be enter- 
tained, and I request that you [Sir H. H. Murray] will at 
once inform your Ministers that it is impossible for the 
Imperial Government to take any responsibility, or accord 
any financial assistance, in the case of a Self-Governing 
Colony which has had full control of its finance, and is 
solely responsible for its mismanagement.” 

This was in 1897. The Colonists, however, rushed the 
contract through, and still pressed for the Commission. 
Having recovered from his annoyance at the Ministry’s 
disregard of business principles, and having looked more 
deeply into the condition of the Island, he sent out Sir 
John Bramston and Sir James Erskine in 1898 as Royal 
Commissioners. Their Report has not been published; 
but, speaking at Wolverhampton shortly after their return, 
Mr. Chamberlain denounced the French policy in regard 
to the Treaty rights as “mischievous and deplorable,” 
and as “contrived to combine the maximum of annoyance 
and injury with the least possible advantages to its authors.” 
These remarks, it should be explained, were made at the 
time when France was indulging in that policy of “pin- 
pricks ” which she has since abandoned. 

“If France intends to continue to ignore the solemn 
obligations of an Agreement which was come to only eight 
years ago, I think, after all, she is the wrong party to put 
forward the sanctity of the obsolete provisions of an anti- 
quated Treaty which is now something like two hundred 
years old. However, I put that aside, because, for the 
present, at any rate, nobody occupying a position of 
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responsibility ever expressed an intention, or even a wish, 
to evade or ignore in the slightest degree any provision of 
any Treaty to which we have set our hand. But we do 
claim, we do desire, that the rights which are conferred 
upon France by this Treaty should be strictly interpreted 
by her, and that they should not be extended and abused 
to the injury of our own pocket. Then, when these rights 
are reviewed with due and proper precautions, if they are 
found to have any value whatever to France — about which 
I think there is considerable doubt — or if the French think 
they have any value — ^then we should be perfectly willing 
either to observe them as they are, and to the letter, or 
else, if France is willing, to remove a constant source of 
irritation and arrange for their extinction on fair and rea- 
sonable terms of compensation.” 

Since these words were spoken the grievance has be- 
come less acute, chiefly because of the decline of French 
fishing interests from economic causes. The Reid Con- 
tract has also been radically modified, and the Island is 
now fairly prosperous. 

In the international aspect of certain Canadian ques- 
tions, Mr. Chamberlain’s influence has been felt by his 
Colleagues in the Cabinet, and by the Dominion Ministry, 
rather than seen by the public. He took a leading part in 
the personal and private interchange of views which ended 
the Venezuela-Guiana crisis of 1895, and has always kept 
in close touch with American Diplomatists here. They 
have good reason to know that, eager as he is to promote 
something more than good feeling between the United 
States and ourselves, he is as keen a man at a bargain 
as they are themselves, and as stout a champion of 
Canadian rights as they would be if they stood in his 
place. The part he has played in relation to Anglo- 
American controversies has, of course, been informal and 
unofficial. It is known, however, that he cordially sym- 
pathised with Lord Salisbury’s efforts, after the Venezuelan 
trouble had been tided over, to arrange a Treaty of General 
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Arbitration with the United States, and that he shared to 
the full the disappointment of the ex-Prime Minister and 
Lord Pauncefote when the Washington Senate wrecked 
the scheme. 

In spite of his somewhat effusive friendliness towards 
the United States, he has not stood upon ceremony in 
dealing witli what he considered exorbitant pretensions. 
When, for example, the late Mr. Sherman, who was 
Foreign Secretary in the earlier part of the M'Kinley 
Administration, took advantage of a recrudescence of 
anti- British feeling in the States, to make a vigorous 
attack upon the Canadian sealing industry in the Behring 
Sea, Mr. Chamberlain handled the American arguments 
in a Despatch of remarkable energy and directness. The 
point of Mr. Sherman’s complaint, urged in very un- 
mannerly language, was that the British Government 
were evading the regulations of the Paris Arbitration 
Court as to pelagic sealing. Resenting the implied 
charge of bad faith. Lord Salisbur}'^ declined to reopen 
the question, whereupon Mr. Sherman arranged a Con- 
ference with Russia and Japan, which the British Govern- 
ment refused to join. His argument was that the herds 
were being destroyed by the Canadian sealers, but Mr. 
Chamberlain had little difficulty in showing that Mr. 
Sherman’s real object was, not to prevent the extinction 
of the seal by Canadian fishers, but to destroy the Cana- 
dian industry in the interests of an American Company 
which aimed at getting a monopoly on the Pribyloff 
breeding grounds. The vigour of the communication 
addressed by the Colonial Secretary to the Foreign Office 
(1897) was sufficiently excused by the tone of the docu- 
ment to which it was a reply. Nor was it without a 
wholesome effect at Washington. Mr. Sherman, who was 
suffering from an illness that produced an unfortunate 
condition of irritability, was afterwards found to be some- 
what deficient in the qualities that a Foreign Secretary 
should possess, and his retirement was arranged. 
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The relations between the two countries have been 
gradually improving — the exultation with which Contin- 
ental nations watched the absurd quarrel about Venezuela 
had opened the eyes of Washington as well as of London. 
When certain European States proposed to intervene on 
behalf of Spain, and required the Americans to desist from 
warlike preparations, not only did the British Government 
refuse to join in this action, but they also intimated that, 
if coercion were attempted, our Navy would be used in 
defence of the United States. Though gratitude has 
nowhere been a characteristic of Democracy, American 
Statesmen were so far mindful of the service rendered to 
them that, in May 1898, it became possible to arrange for 
the appointment of the Joint High Commission of which 
the late Lord Herschell was Chairman. 

It was hoped that this body might be able to 
dispose of the various Canadian questions referred to it. 
Nothing, however, was accomplished. A modus mvendi 
was afterwards drawn up with regard to the Alaskan 
boundary, and in February, 1903, the subject was com- 
mitted to a mixed “Commission of Jurists.” On the 
British side this arrangement was carried out by the 
appointment of the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Alver- 
stone) to represent the Imperial Government, and of Sir 
Louis Jett 4 , and Mr. Aylesworth, K.C., on behalf of 
the Dominion — all three of them being “jurists of repute.” 
Unfortunately, the Washington Government adopted a 
more elastic interpretation of the term, and nominated 
Mr. Elihu Root, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, and Mr. 
George Turner. Not a word could be said against the 
intellectual attainments or personal character of the 
American Commissioners, but, undoubtedly, they repre- 
sented patriotic statesmanship rather than legal eminence, 
and from the beginning there was no hope that they 
would enter on the proposed discussion with even a 
semblance of impartiality. This was the more regrettable, 
as it was evident, on the facts already known, that the 
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United States had a strong pHmd. facie case, one which 
might reasonably have been entrusted to a strictly pro- 
fessional tribunal. Both the Imperial and the Colonial 
Governments were greatly disappointed at the selection 
made by President Roosevelt, and in Canada public 
opinion was at once in favour of withdrawing from the 
arrangement. On the whole, however, it was judged 
more advisable to go on and reach, if possible, an adjust- 
ment of a tiresome controversy. 

The long arguments, conducted on both sides with 
equal acumen and good temper, were scarcely intelligible 
to the general public, either British or American, and 
in this country, though not in Canada, the Award was 
awaited with somewhat languid interest. Before the text 
was officially published, it became known that on some 
points, at least. Lord Alverstone had been convinced that 
the United States were substantially in the right, while 
the two Canadian representatives had refused to sign the 
Award. 

The Commissioners had been charged to consider the 
meaning and effect of the Treaties between Great Bri- 
tain and Russia (1825) and between Russia and the United 
States (1867), and also any action of these Governments 
or their representatives which might tend to show the 
“original and effective understanding” (of the parties 
to these Treaties) in respect to the limits of their several 
territorial jurisdictions (under these Treaties). With 
respect to Articles III, IV, and V of the 1825 Treaty it 
was agreed that the Commissioners should consider and 
decide the following points: — 

" I. What is intended as the point of commencement of the line? 

“ 2. What channel is the Portland Channel? 

“ 3. What course should the line take from the point of commence- 
ment to the entrance to Portland Channel? 

To what point on the 5^th parallel is the line to be drawn from 
the head of the Portland Channel, and what course should it follow 
between these points? 
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“ s. In extending the line of demarcation Northward from said point 
on the parallel of the 56th degree of North latitude, following the crest 
of the mountains situated parallel to the coast until its intersection with 
the 141st degree of longitude West of Greenwich, subject to the con- 
dition that if such line should anywhere exceed the distance often marine 
leagues from the ocean, then the boundary between the British and the 
Russian territory should be formed by a line parallel to the sinuosities of 
the coast, and distant therefrom not more than ten marine leagues, was 
it the intention and meaning of the said Convention of 1825 that there 
should remain in the exclusive possession of Russia a continuous fringe, 
or strip, of coast on the mainland, not exceeding ten marine leagues in 
width, separating the British possessions from the bays, ports, inlets, 
havens, and waters of the ocean, and extending from the said point on 
the s6th degree of latitude North to a point where such line of demarca- 
tion should intersect the 141st degree of longitude West of the meridian 
of Greenwich? 

“6. If the foregoing question should be answered in the negative, 
and in the event of the summit of such mountains proving to be in 
places more than ten marine leagues from the coast, should the width of 
the lisiere which was to belong to Russia be measured (i) from the main- 
land coast of the ocean, strictly so-called, along a line perpendicular 
thereto; or (2) was it the intention and meaning of the ssud Convention 
that where the mainland coast is indented by deep inlets forming part 
of the territorial waters of Russia, the width of the lisikre was to be 
measured («) from the line of the general direction of the mainland 
coast, or (i) from the line separating the waters of the ocean from the 
territorial waters of Russia, or [c) from the heads of the aforesaid inlets?” 

The official Award was as follows: — 

“ !• The Tribunal unanimously agrees that the point of commence- 
ment of the line is Cape Muzon. 

“2. The Tribunal unanimously agrees that the Portland Channel is 
the Channel which runs from about 55" 56' N.L., and passes to the North 
of Pcarse, and Wales Islands. 

“A majority of the Tribunal, that is to say. Lord Alverstone, Mr. 
Root, Mr. Lodge, and Mr. Turner, decides that the Portland Channel, 
after passing to the North of Wales Island, is the Channel between 
Wales Island and Sitkian Island, called Tongass Channel. The Port- 
land Channel above-mentioned is marked throughout its length by a 
dotted red line from the point B to the point marked C on the map 
signed in duplicate by the members of the Tribunal at the time of sign- 
ing their decision. 

“ 3. A majority of the Tribunal, that is to say, Lord Alverstone, Mr. 
Root, Mr. Lodge, and Mr. Turner, decides that the course of the line 
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from the point of commencement, to the entrance to Portland Channel, 
:s the line marked AB in red on the aforesaid map. 

“4. A majority of the Tribunal, that is to say. Lord Alverstone, Mr. 
Root, Mr. Lodge, and Mr. Turner, decides that the point to which the 
line is to be drawn, from tlie head of the Portland Channel, is the point 
on the 56th parallel of latitude marked B, on the aforesaid map, and the 
course which the line should follow, is drawn from C to D, on the afore- 
said map. 

“ 5. A majority of the Tribunal, that is to say. Lord Alverstone, Mr. 
Root, Mr. Lodge, and Mr. Turner, decides that the answer to the above 
question is in the afSrmative. 

“6. Question Five having been answered in the affirmative. Ques- 
tion Six requires no answer. 

‘‘ 7. A majority of the Tribunal, that is to say, Lord Alverstone, Mr. 
Root, Mr. Lodge, and Mr. Turner, decides that the mountains marked 
S on the aforesaid map are the mountmns referred to as situated parallel 
to the coast, on that part of the coast where such mountains, marked S, 
are situated, and that between the points marked P (mountain marked 
S 8000) on the North and the point marked T (mountain marked S 7950), 
in the absence of further survey the evidence is not sufficient to enable 
the Tribunal to say which are the mountmns parallel to the coast within 
the meaning of the Treaty.” 

Substantially, tliis was a victory for the United States, 
nor was the effect of the decision impaired by the formal 
protest made by the Canadian members of the Commission. 
They stated their reasons for dissent in a carefully argued 
Memorandum published at the same time as the Award : — 

“The decision of the Alaska Boundary Tribunal has been given, and, 
in view of its character, the people of Canada are, in our judgment, 
entitled to such an explanation from us as will enable them to compre- 
hend fully the manner in which their interests have been dealt with. 
We take up the points of the decision in the order in which they are pre- 
sented by the Treaty under which the Tribunal was constituted. 

“First. — ^Portland Canal 

'‘There are two channels parallel to each other, with four islands 
lying between them. The Canadian contention was that the Northern 
channel should be adopted. The United Scates contended for the 
Southern channel. If the Canadians succeeded it would give to Canada 
the four islands, which lie opposite the Southern shore of Observatory 

Inlet and the harbour of Port Simpson. If the United States succeeded, 
voL. n. 35 
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it would g-ive them these four islands. The islands are named, in order 
.IS llicy run from the sea inward, Kannaghunut, Sitklan, Wales, and 
Pcarsc Islands. 

"When the members of the Tribunal met after the argument and 
considered this question, the view of the three British Commissioners 
was that the Canadian contention was absolutely unanswerable. A 
Memorandum was prepared and read to the Commissioners embodying 
our views, and showing it to be beyond dispute that the Canadian con- 
tention upon this branch of the case should prevail, and that the 
boundary line should run to the Northward of the four islands named, 
thus giving them to Canada. Notwithstanding these facts, the members 
of the Tribunal, other than ourselves, have now signed an award ^ving 
the two islands of Kannaghunut and Sitklan to the United States. 
These two islands are the outermost of the four. They command the 
entrance to Portland Channel, to Observatory Inlet and the ocean 
passage to Port Simpson. Their loss wholly destroys the strategic 
value to Canada of Wales and Pearse Islands. 

“There is, in our opinion, no process of reasoning whereby the line 
thus decided upon by the Tribunal can be justified. It was never sug- 
gested by Counsel in the course of the argument that such a line was 
possible. Either the four islands belong to Canada or they belong to the 
United States. In the Award Lord Alverstone agrees with the United 
States Commissioners that the islands should be divided, giving the two 
which possess strategic value to the United States. 

“Second.— The Line Northward from Portland Channel 

“Substantially, the Canadian contention as to this line was that 
there were mountains parallel to the coast within the meaning of the 
Treaty of 1825, and that the tops of such mountains should be declared 
the boundary, the mountains nearest the sea being taken. The United 
States contention was that there were no mountains parallel to the coast 
within the meaning of the Treaty, and that the boundary line, therefore, 
must be fixed under the provision of the original Treaty relating to ten 
leagues, or thirty-five miles, and so be run at a distance of thirty-five 
miles from the shore, including in the term ‘shore’ the heads of all 
inlets, bays, &c. 

“The Tribunal finds that the Canadian contention is correct as to 
the existence of mountains within the terms of the Treaty. But the 
fruits of victory are taken from Canada by fixing as the mountain line 
a row of mountains so far from the coast as to give the United States 
substantially nearly all of the territory in dispute. Around the head of 
Lynn Canal the line will follow the watershed somewhat in accordance 
with the present provisional boundary. 

“ We are of opinion that the mountain line traced by Mr. King, the 
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Dominion Astronomer, along' the coast should have been adopted, at 
least as far as the shores of L}'nn Canal. If effect were gfiven to the 
contention that Great Britain had, by acquiescence in adverse occupa- 
tion, deprived herself of her right to claim the head of Lynn Canal, we 
should have regarded such a conclusion as. perhaps, open to reasonable 
justification. No such position can, however, be taken regarding the 
inlets lower down the coast. 

“ Mr. King’s line running along the coast to Lynn Canal, and a line 
thence drawn around the head of Lynn Canal following the watershed, 
would have given Canada the heads of the lower inlets, with at least one 
fine harbour from which easy access to the interior Atlin and Yukon 
country' could have been had. It would not, so far as we have been 
made aware, have taken any territory ever actually occupied by United 
States citizens; it would have given the United States the whole of 
Lynn Canal, including Skagway and Dyea and Pyramid Harbour, and 
it would have been, we think, reasonably satisfactory to Canada. 

“ Instead of taking the coast line of mountains, a line ot mountains 
has been chosen far back from the coast, clearing completely all bays, 
inlets, and means of access to the sea, and giving the United States 
a complete land barrier between Canada and the sen, from Portland 
Canal to Mount St. Elias. 

“ We have not been able to derive any understanding from our col- 
leagues upon the Commission as to the principle upon which they have 
selected their line of mountains, and our observation of the discussions 
which have resulted in the settlement of this line has led us to the con- 
clusion that, instead of resting upon any intelligible principle, the choice 
of this line has been a compromise between opposing and entirely irre- 
concilable views of the true meaning of the original Treaty. The result 
of this compromise has, we think, been a distinct sacrifice of the interests 
of Canada. When it was shown that there were mountains parallel to 
the coast within the meaning of the Treaty, the only logical course in our 
judgment was to adopt as the boundary the mountains in the immediate 
vicinity of the coast. 

“ Third : — 

“As to the general question of the inlets, the Tribunal finds against 
the contention of Canada: — 

“ We are both strongly of the opinion that this conclusion is wrong, 
and we have put upon record at length the reasons for our view in this 
respect. 

“Finally: — 

“ If the six members of the Tribunal had each given an individual 
judicial decision on each of the questions submitted, we should have 
conceived it our duty, under the Treaty of 1903, however much we 
might have differed from our colleagues, to have joined in signing the 
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document which constituted the official record of the answers. We do . 
not consider the finding' of the Tribunal as to the islands at the entrance 
to Portland Channel, or as to the mountain line, a judicial one, and we 
have, therefore, declined to be parties to the awai^. 

“Our position during the Conferences of the Tribunal has been an 
unfortunate one. We have been in entire accord between ourselves, 
and have, severally and jointly, urged our views as strongly as we were 
able; but we have been compelled to witness the sacrifice of the interests 
of Canada, powerless to prevent it, though satisfied that the course the 
majority determined to pursue in respect to the matters above specially 
referred to ignored the just rights of Canada.” 

The considerations by which Lord Alverstone had 
been guided were subsequently set out, and most impartial 
commentators will admit that it would have been difficult 
for a lawyer, acting simply on legal grounds, to reach 
a different conclusion. In a speech at the Guildhall 
on November 9th, he indignantly repudiated the sugges- 
tion that any other motives could operate with an English 
Judge; and the charge, which should never have been 
brought forward, that he had been influenced by the 
desire of the Imperial Government to please Washington 
at the expense of the Dominion, has since been dropt. 

But the irritation in Canada was, for the moment, 
intense, and the Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, went so 
far as to suggest that the Dominion would ask for the 
power of negotiating with Foreign Powers on its own 
account. This, probably, was mere patriotic blague. 
To press such a claim would be to demand Independence, 
and in a very few years an independent Canada would 
have to face the alternatives of fighting the United States 
or being peacefully absorbed. 

It should be added that, on further consideration, 
the points decided in favour of the Dominion are recog- 
nised as being more important than they were at first 
regarded by the patriotic sentiment of the Colonists, and 
some of the military experts in the Colony are satisfied 
with the strategical position which has been created by 
the Award. 
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The political affairs of Malta have occupied an amount 
of the Colonial Secretary’s time absurdly out of proportion 
10 their intrinsic importance. But the story is worth telling 
at some length, because it is amusing, and also because it 
illustrates the number and complexity of the duties which 
have to be performed by a Colonial Secretary who has his 
heart in his work. The Island is administered by a Legis- 
lative Council consisting of six Official and thirteen Elected 
Members — subject to the Governor’s Veto. The Italian 
or semi-Italian element in a very mixed population have 
developed a marked aptitude for the methods of advanced 
Democracy, and have long clamoured for complete Self- 
Government — an indulgence which it is quite impossible 
to concede to a Colony which is only retained as a Military 
Fortress. In 1898 the Council refused to sanction the use 
of the English language in the Courts of Law. In order 
to carry out this necessary Measure, it was decided in 1899 
to issue an Order in Council, and to proclaim that after 
1914 English would be substituted for Italian in all legal 
proceedings. This would inflict no practical grievance, 
since almost universally the Italian-speaking inhabitants 
were well acquainted with English. But it was made the 
lever for quite a serious little agitation. 

Dr. F. Mizzi and Mr. S. Cachia Zammit were sent 
over to London to urge the “claims and grievances of 
the Maltese.” The account of their interview with Mr. 
Chamberlain, given in a Blue-book published in July 1901, 
is very quaint reading. The Delegates complained that 
it was difficult to turn their statement from Italian into 
English. “It is so different to our mode of expression 
because we are expansive and coloured!” Nevertheless, 
Mr. Chamberlain assured them that they had put their 
views quite clearly. As to the proposed substitution of 
English for Italian in 1914, he told rhem that the decision 
would only be carried into effect if it should turn out, as 
he believed it would, that by that time English had become 
the language of the great majority of the people. The 
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demand that the Council should have complete authority 
in legislation, taxation, and expenditure was, he remarked, 
“a good deal to ask for in a Fortress!” With reference 
to the action of the Council in refusing to undertake 
certain necessary drainage works — which had, therefore, 
to be done under an Order in Council — ^he hoped that 
under no circumstances would he be again compelled to 
send Orders in Council. “I do not want to do it,” he 
said. 

Mr. Cachia Zammit . — You said it yourself “with 
regret”; I have read it: that is so. 

Dr. Mizzi. — But, sir, why do not the officials put before 
your eyes the true state of these things? Why did they 
not tell you that our question was not of raising the taxes, 
but was only to get a few weeks to have the honest con- 
sent of the electors. They should have done it. You 
mentioned about the electorate. Sir, I wish to be clear 
about that. I do not propose that those who have already 
a vote should be deprived of the vote, but for the future 
no one should have the vote if he is illiterate, with the 
intention of compelling fathers indirectly, if not obligingly, 
to send their children to school. I think that if to the 
illiterate electors you say, “You have a vote by chance, 
but your children will not have it if they are illiterate,” 
it will oblige them indirectly to send their children to 
school. It is in that sense I have spoken, and I think 
it is not a bad thing. You mentioned some other things, 
but not to take up too much time, perhaps, you would 
allow me to make a response in writing. 

Mr. Chamberlain. — Yes. 

Dr. Mizzi . — I will not trouble you too much now, 
but there are so many details, sir, that change altogether 
the circumstances. I must add to you that this distinct 
question of the drainage has been spoken of for ten years, 
and in these ten years there was money available, and the 
Governor did not do the drainage works. He is com- 
pelled now only for a political purpose, and they succeeded 
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to a certain degree because we have an Order in Council 
for what we would have done ourselves. But never mind 
— only they did not succeed in this — they thought they 
would have compromised us with our constituents; they 
acted as if the Maltese were sheep, but the Maltese are 
most intelligent. 

Mr. Chaviberlain. — ^The Maltese are not sheep at all. 

Mr, Cachia Zammit. — I have only to add this, that 
our exchequer has been overloaded with money for the 
last twenty years, and the Government had ample to come 
with a drainage scheme ten years ago. Now, as you 
said the other day, it is much easier to control expendi- 
ture than to raise public money. I have read it in one 
of your Despatches. So it was with us. We did find 
some difficulty in raising money, because we had a pro- 
gramme which bound us to the electors, and we asked for 
time, and that time would have been given by any officials 
but those officials we have. 

Di'. Mizzi. — ^Afiter ten years of this Government — 

Mr. Cachia Zammit. — Besides that, there is the money 
which has been wasted on the electric light, and about 
the railway. Unfortunately the railway does not improve, 
and the Government of a Colony ought not to play the 
part of a merchant. What business had the Government 
to instal the electric light? There wei'e so many merchants 
who came forward, and I can assure you it is a total 
failure. Money has been wasted, and it will go wasted. 
Besides, Malta is over-stocked with clerks and writers 
of all descriptions. 

Mr. Chamberlain. — I think I must not go more into 
detail. 

Dr. Mizzi. — You will allow us to make it in writing? 

Mr. Chamberlain. — Yes, anything further you have 
to say, and if you do that I will keep back any reply 
until I receive those further statements from you. 

Dr. Mizzi. — But some of them will not come until I 
go back to Malta. 
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Mr, Chamberlain . — It is just as you please, but I 
wish to have all the facts before me. 

Dr. Mizsi , — I am satisfied with that, because so you 
will see the better. 

Mr. Ca^hia Zammit . — ^Thank you very much for your 
kindness and courtesy. 

Dr. Mizsi . — ^We hope that our explanations will show 
that we are not so wrong as we are thought to be. 

Mr. Chamberlain . — ^What I should like to say would 
be, let all bygones be bygones, and do let us work to- 
gether in the future. That is what I should like to say. 

The further statements were duly sent to the Colonial 
Secretary on ist August, and contained an appropriately 
“expansive and coloured” appeal: — 

“Addressing an Englishman, and especially an 
Englishman in your high position, who possesses such 
brilliant personal qualities, our language is plain. Eng- 
land has been the Apostle of freedom and progress to 
the whole world, and yet, we, who are under the British 
Flag, only know of all these grand things as a matter 
of theory and doctrine. Our condition in reference to 
freedom and progress is equal to the condition of an 
Esquimaux who hears the description of a magnificent 
summer day in a Southern country. The description 
exhilarates him, but he does not feel the beneficial action 
of the sun he hears of, and his blood does not get warm 
in his veins. 

“The local officials, who urge the Government to 
compel us to change our language of education, are those 
same men who suggest and insinuate that the Maltese 
should.be governed by Orders in Council, and be taxed 
also by similar orders, in spite of their opposition! 

“Why? 

“Sir, may we point out that the drainage question 
and the taxes have in reality been used by the local 
officials as a political move to compromise the elected 
members with their constituents, for, if they opposed the 
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taxes they would have been held as responsible for the 
odious measures that the Imperial Government mig’ht 
enforce, and if they passed them, they would have been 
accused of betraying their promise. But the electors 
have seen through this game of the officials, who cannot 
get the support of the people by legitimate and Con- 
stitutional means.” 

Referring to tlie police measures adopted ten years 
before in dealing with a disorderly meeting, they de- 
scribed it as “an unglorious plot,” and said that the 
“forbearance displayed by the Maltese” was “provi- 
dential!” Had they retaliated, the consequences would 
have been disastrous and deplorable! 

A report of their interview with Mr. Chamberlain 
was sent by the Delegates to the Maltese Press: — 

“The reception was a courteous one; Mr. Chamber- 
lain made a sign to us to take our seats, and he took his. 
His look was rather a stern one, but he was polite in 
his deportment. 

“ He made a sign to us to submit our grievances, 
and we availed ourselves of his permission to speak, in 
the first place, with reference to the Constitution, and 
in the second place, on the Language Question. 

“With reference to our remarks on the subject of the 
Constitution, Mr. Chamberlain deplored the conduct of 
the elected members of the Council of Government, and 
used some strong language. He afterwards said that he 
did not intend to decide then the questions laid before him, 
but he wished to say what in that moment it seemed to him 
he could say with reference to the Constitution and to the 
Language Question; and, after stating his views, he said 
that that was not a definite reply, but that he would give 
us a reply later on through the Governor. 

“We asked him to permit us to give some explanations 
in regard to the points to which he had referred, and he 
allowed us to do so. ^iVe submitted to him several re- 
marks; seeing, however, that we were detaining him too 
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much, and as we had still much to Say, we' concluded 
more or less in these terms: — ‘Sir, we kriow^v■e^y well how 
precious your time is, and we would not abuse of your 
kindness. We have, however, many things to say on the 
diiferent questions which have been touched upon, and, in 
order not to detain you any longer, we would request to be 
allowed to submit our reasons in writing. We have already 
two Reports to present to you, and, with your permission, 
we shall present them to-morrow. But we have other 
matters to refer to, and later on we shall send in another 
Report.’ 

“He kindly complied with our request, and added: — 
‘ I shall make it a point not to reply to your first Reports 
before receiving the other Report, because I do not- wish 
to come to a decision before I have before me all the re- 
quired information.’ 

“We thanked him and expressed to him our satisfac- 
tion. At the same time we told him that we would have 
prepared the other Report after our return to Malta, and 
so we would have delayed its transmission a little. He 
replied that that did not matter. 

“ And we took our leave. 

“Having mentioned the stern mien of the Secretary 
of State, we feel bound to add that this sternness did not 
continue to the end of the conversation.” 

They pointed out to their friends that the Maltese 
cause was persistently misrepresented in the English 
Press : — 

“ It has been said, amongst other things, that the 
higher classes of the Maltese do not want the English 
language because they fear lest the English should show 
the people that they are paying the tax on wheat to the 
benefit of the well-to-do, who pay no taxes. It has been 
said that the Priests and the Church, who are very rich, 
are against the English language for the same reason, 
because they wish to keep the people in ignorance. ' It has 
been said that the Magistrates are ferocious in passing 
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sentence on Eng’lishmen and very mild in passing* sentence 
on Maltese. Similar statements, and others, still worse, 
.are often published and pass uncontradicted, as if they 
were truth itself; in this way public opinion has been 
formed, and to alter that opinion immense efforts are to be 
made. 

“Meanwhile, it is absolutely necessary to keep an eye 
on the English Press, and answer all its attacks for another 
reason; that is, when it becomes necessary' to take action, 
as in the case of the present mission, immense difficulties 
have to be encountered in trying to answer at one time the 
attacks of many years, for the papers will not accept long 
articles, and when such articles are accepted, nobody will 
read them. We must write briefly, but we must write every 
time we are calumniated; it is in this way that we shall 
smash the teeth of this viper, so often used by our enemies.” 

In a long Despatch of 19th June 1900, Mr. Chamber- 
lain explained to Governor Sir F. W. Grenfell his views on 
the whole position. It will be sufficient to quote the final 
paragraphs dealing with the Language Question. Having 
pointed out that the Order in Council of March 1899, which 
permitted the use of English in the Courts of Law, had 
been rendered necessary by a gross miscarriage of justice, 
and was itself in accordance with the principles of common 
sense, he showed that the use of Italian as the official 
language rested merely on a declaration made in the reign 
of William IV., that it was not learned with any special 
ease by the great body of the Maltese (who speak an Arabic 
patois\ and that a steadily increasing number of the in- 
habitants of the Island wished, as was proved by the 
Education Returns, that their children should be taugfht 
English : — 

“Her Majesty’s Government accordingly arrived at 
the conclusion that the time was not far distant when the 
English language should be definitely adopted as the lan- 
guage of the Courts in Malta, and the period of fifteen 
years was fixed in order that those whose interests might 
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be affected (such as the members of the legal profession), 
might know that the change was impending and might 
have ample time to prepare themselves for it. 

“ I may also observe that the diminishing popularity of 
the Italian language in Malta is due not to any arbitrary 
measure of suppression on the part of the Government, but 
to the operation of natural causes, namely, the fact that the 
Maltese find it to their commercial and material advantage 
to possess a knowledge of the English language, and con- 
sequently desire to acquire that knowledge before taking 
up the study of Italian. Her Majesty’s Government have, 
in fact, fallen in with the desire of the population of Malta; 
but, by fixing the date of the official substitution of the 
English for the Italian language at a distant date, have 
taken reasonable precaution to prevent the change which 
they regard as inevitable from causing inconvenience. 

“ Dr. Mizzi and Mr. Zammit further make a special 
complaint of the changes which have been recently effected 
in the Elementary Schools of Malta. As in regard to the 
Courts, so in this case, they allege that the English lan- 
guage is being imposed upon the Maltese, and that the 
interests of the latter suffer by the substitution of that 
language for Italian. 

“ Prior to the changes in question the children in the 
schools were taught at the same time the two foreign 
languages, English and Italian, and also the native 
Maltese language; but as a rule, they were not kept at 
school long enough to learn even the elements of either 
the English or the Italian sufficiently for any practical 
purpose. The new regulations provide that children are 
to be taught Maltese only, and other subjects through the 
medium of Maltese, for the first two years; and that, at 
the end of that period, parents are to choose between 
English and Italian as the only other language to be 
taught in the higher classes of the Elementary Schools. 
The language chosen is also taught through the medium 
of the Maltese language. The educational returns for 
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1S98 show that parents in Malta and Gozo, having the 
choice before them whether their children should be in- 
structed in English or in Italian, have to the extent of 
from 79 to 100 per cent of their number elected for their 
instruction in the English language. 

the allegation that the English language is 
being forcibly imposed upon the people of Malta com- 
pletely fails. An overwhelming number of the parents or 
guardians select the English language for their children, 
in preference to Italian, at the end of the first two years 5 
and this choice is made of their own free will, and, doubt- 
less, because they find it to the advantage of the children. 
The educational reform just indicated is based on prin- 
ciples of liberty. It appears to be strongly approved of 
by the parents or g;uardians of the children, to be accep- 
table to the pupils themselves, and to be calculated to 
promote the welfare of the population. In these circum- 
stances Her Majesty’s Government see no ground for 
modifying in any way the present arrangements.” 

The last paragraphs of the Despatch contained a few 
observations on the general situation : — 

“Malta is a large fortress where naval and military 
interests and the rights of tlie non-Maltese inhabitants 
require careful adjustment with local requirements, and 
it might well have been argued in 1887, when a new 
Constitution was given, that it was undesirable to grant to 
the population more than the control of Municipal affairs. 
However, a Constitution was granted to the Island in that 
year, which, while giving a large measure of political 
freedom to the Maltese, was not intended to diminish the 
ultimate responsibility of the Governor. This Constitution 
was given in deference to the assurance that it would be 
thoroughly satisfactory to the Maltese, and that proper- 
advantage would be taken of it, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, no real advantage has been taken of it at all. The 
Maltese, generally, take no interest in it. They do not 
come forward in the elections, and the gentlemen, who 
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an^ elected by a very small number, when they become 
I\1 embers of the Legislative body, instead of assisting 
business by legitimate criticism, too often delay business 
and prevent useful Legislation from being carried out. 

‘ ‘ Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, cannot con- 
sent to extend a Constitution which, in view of the 
special circumstances of the Island, appears to them to be 
sufficiently liberal. Elected Members who possess ad- 
ministrative ability can, by accepting seats in the Executive 
Council, exercise great influence in local affairs, and can, 
by their advice and criticism, render valuable assistance 
to the Government, though the Government alone is 
responsible for the action which is ultimately taken. I 
trust that Elected Members of this type will be found 
ready to take their seats in the Executive Council, and 
that they and their colleagues will cordially co-operate 
with the Governor and Official Members in promoting the 
welfare of the Maltese which is earnestly desired by Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 

The obstructive action of the Elected Members having 
continued, on Sth August the Governor dissolved the 
Council. On the i8th they addressed a protest to the 
Colonial Secretary — expressing their disappointment that 
“the Maltese population should not indulge in any future 
hope of change”: — 

“We most respectfully entreat you to consider that 
Malta belongs to the Maltese, and if Great Britain has 
now the benefit of so important a fortress and naval 
station, it is because the Maltese have placed themselves 
under her protection, giving her the use of them; so it 
cannot but seem to us very strange that just because 
Malta is very precious to England the Maltese must be 
deprived of that political freedom which they most eagerly 
and earnestly have endeavoured to secure. The more 
precious is our country to the British Empire, the greater 
should be England’s gratitude, and still greater its bounden 
duty to adhere strictly to those obligations which were 
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e::plicitly and implicitly assumed towards the people of 
I'iaita. We therefore appeal to you once more, soliciting 
the grant of a Constitution more consonant with the 
principles of self-government; no such concession, limited 
to our local and domestic affairs, can in any manner en- 
croach on the legitimate interests of the fortress and the 
naval station.” 

The proposed substitution of the English for the Italian 
language was “an act of tyranny unbecoming to the 
Government that perpetrated it”: — 

“You state that the Commission of King William IV. 
about the language of the Maltese laws cannot be regarded 
as an irrevocable pledge that the Italian language was to 
remain the ofScid language of Malta; why, sir, that 
Commission was most positively a pledge, and as irre- 
vocable as a pledge of an English King should be. On 
that occasion an attempt was made by the Government 
to change the official language of Malta. The Maltese, 
you must be aware, protested strongly and solemnly, and 
the Commission of Her Majesty’s predecessor came as 
an assurance that the rights of the Maltese would be ever 
respected. 

“Now we beg you to observe that no pledges were 
or are necessary. If England had conquered Malta, it 
would have been inhuman to carry the rights of conquest 
so far as to change the official language of the Maltese. 
But Malta was not conquered by Great Britain; the 
Maltese placed themselves under the British protection 
of their own free will, with the assurance that their rights 
would be maintained and upheld, such as that of the lan- 
guage, which, after religion, is paramount. It is, there- 
fore, only an abuse of power and a grave injustice not 
to let them perfectly at liberty on this question. 

“As to our assertion that the Maltese dialect is full 
of Italian words, and learning Italian from the Maltese 
is, for this reason, rendered easier, your officials dared to 
inform you that such assertion is not correct. At section 
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four of our letter of the 28th October 1899, we informed 
you that Commissioner Keenan suggested that the Maltese 
dialect should be purified of all Italian words, with which 
it abounds, and that, in order to make the study of the 
Italian difficult. Such whimsical ordeal was to be per- 
formed by substituting Arabic words for Italo-Maltese 
ones. Now, this proposal, besides being pernicious in 
itself, thoroughly proves the correctness of our assertion. 

“The bad feith of the Government to compel children 
in the Primary Schools to lose their time in studying 
Maltese, is shown by a comparison of this policy with that 
of the British Government towards Ireland and Wales. 
Great efforts are being made to persuade the Irish and the 
Welsh not to lose time in learning their languages, -which 
are ‘a wall of words against civilisation.’ Now the Irish 
and the Welsh are counted by millions, and the Maltese 
only number 180,000, so that the Maltese dialect is much 
more ‘a wall of words’ against the civilisation of the 
Maltese people than the Irish language in Ireland, and 
Welsh language in Wales.” 

The political character of the Italian agitators may be 
judged from the concluding words of Dr. Mizzi’s address 
to the electors, issued 30th October 1900 : — 

“ Up to about eighteen months ago the Government 
had not in the matter of taxation forced their authority on 
the population ; now, it is clear, they intend to do so, and 
if the representatives of the people will yield, the Govern- 
ment will strangle the population through the Maltese 
themselves; but it is foolish of those who believe that by 
giving them a little they will have satisfied their hunger 
and secured something for the people. No! after the 
repast they will be more hungry than before. 

“ Now my colleagues and myself do not want to be the 
executioners of our brothers, and we declare, clearly and 
without circumlocutions, that we want no taxes. We 
present ourselves as candidates to-day with this pro- 
gramme; if the population wants to allow themselves to 
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'j: imposed upon, let them choose others instead of us. 
”>Vc know "very well what use the Government make of 
the people’s money, and until the country is g'overned by 
the representatives of the taxpayers, by persons responsible 
to the people, by persons worthy of the people’s confidence, 
we cannot promise to sanction any taxes, not even in the 
slightest amount. Let the Government change their nefari- 
ous policy towards the Maltese, to whom it is expressly said 
that the Government must have a greater regard to the 
interests of the few resident Englishmen than to those of 
the natives, as we learn from the last barefaced Despatch 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and it will then 
be seen that without the necessity of further taxes the 
country can resume its fiorid condition.” 

Again, on 12th March 1901, the same politician issued 
an Appeal to the Maltese: “The language question (he 
wrote) is not only a question of sentiment and of freedom, 
it is also a question of bread. The English Government 
wants to provide an opening for Englishmen here. Eng- 
land has many Colonies, and she also has a vast Indian 
Empire; but her Empire and her Colonies are too distant, 
and their climate is very unfavourable, whilst to English- 
men the climate of Malta is delicious. 

“As soon as the English language shall be installed as 
the official language you will see the highest posts filled 
by Englishmen. But what do I say, the ‘highest posts?’ 
All the posts, big and small, shall be occupied by English- 
men; and if you have eyes to see you must perceive that 
even in our Police there are already several English faces, 
and there would have been many more if Englishmen did 
not get drunk so often. The Government is already 
preparing the posts for Englishmen by augmenting salaries. 
The salary of the Chief Secretary has been increased by 
;^300, that of the Judges by ;^ioo each, and several heads 
of Departments have had various offices merged into one. 

“ Besides, the Government endeavours to obtain in- 
creases of salary by the vote of the Elected Members. 

YOL. n. 36 
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All this wealth squeezed out of Maltese blood, in the form 
of present and future taxes, is not meant for you, poor 
Maltese. vos non vohis nidificatis, aves.’ All this 

wealth, squeezed out of your blood, is intended to nourish 
your masters, if you allow your masters to be your masters 
beyond what is right. Your sons are to be relegated to the 
lowest offices in the service of these masters ; they will only 
get the bread of abasement, and they will curse you in your 
graves if you do not, no matter at what sacrifice, prevent 
the Government from substituting the English for the 
Italian language. 

“So far, it has been the Italian language that has pre- 
vented Englishmen from eating up the morsel of black 
bread which is all that is left to us. 

“ Because, you must well understand that when the 
English language shall become the official language for 
the whole Island, Englishmen will always speak their own 
tongue better than any Maltese, and they shall enjoy all 
the sympathy of the Government in preference to any 
Maltese. Let this barrier be knocked down, and you will 
see that the Maltese, already sufficiently despised in their 
own house, will only get the crumbs that will fall from 
English tables. 

“And do not believe that England is too rich to require 
anything from Malta; owing to the wretched distribution 
of wealth in that country, her middle classes are as poor as 
her lowest classes. About twelve years ago we copied 
from the English papers the news that for a post of ;£ 6 o 
a year there were 160,000 applicants ! ! The English 
population has since augmented, and so have its needs.” 

If the Maltese persevered, the orator continued, the 
British Government in the end must g^ve way. “Chamber- 
lain and his principal satellite, Strickland, are compromised 
because their amour propre compels them to support their 
own decisions as far as they can, but Chamberlain will not 
be for all eternity Secretary of State for the Colonies, nor 
Strickland Chief Secretary to Government per omnia secula 
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: rcTiIoi'um.” But the concluding words were the best! 

' ‘ Our cause is a just one : God is with us. We have, 
therefore, excellent reasons to hope for a victory.” 

At a meeting of Italians held on Easter Sunday (igoi), 
one speaker suggested imitation of the Boers — a handful of 
men v/ho were holding out against England — ^though he 
hastened to add “we cannot take up arms as the Boers 
did.” They must rely on logic! Other arts of the weak 
were called into requisition, and on 27th May the Governor 
found it necessary to meet organised mendacity with the 
following Proclamation : — 

“Whereas it has come to the knowledge of His Excel- 
lency the Governor that panic has been caused and children 
have been suddenly withdrawn from school by their parents 
because rumours have been maliciously put in circulation 
to the effect that the Government is promoting the teaching 
of English in the Government Elementary Schools in order 
that the boys may be forced to proceed to the war in South 
Africa, and the girls pressed into the service as washer- 
women and attendants on the British Army. 

“His Excellency the Governor trusts that all persons 
in the employment of the Government, in whatsoever capa- 
city, and all loyal subjects of His Majesty, will use their 
best endeavours to contradict the false reports above-men- 
tioned, and the misleading statement that the Government 
is promoting the teaching of reading and writing through 
the medium of the Maltese language and the spread of the 
English language, in order that British Subjects domiciled 
in Malta may be forced to emigrate, or caused to lose their 
means of livelihood in these Islands.” 

From the Return issued on i8th June 1901, by the 
Inspector of Elementary Schools, it appears that the 
parents of more than 82 per cent of the children attending 
the Third Standard that year had chosen for them to be 
taught English, and less than 18 per cent had preferred 
Italian. Nevertheless, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out in 
another Despatch of 30th July, the agitators had openly 
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announced as their policy the refusal of all taxation and 
public improvements, even those most necessary to the 
health and comfort of the poor, until they should secure 
their ends* 'I'his was an abuse of Constitutional powers 
justifying an amendment of the Constitution. He pre- 
ferred to adopt a temporary alternative— in the hope that 
the Elected Members of the Council would before long be 
induced to follow a wiser and more patriotic course. It 
was, therefore, decided that the necessary legislation 
should be carried by Orders in Council. The subjects to 
be thus dealt with were the construction of new schools, 
the extensiqn of drainage and water works, certain addi- 
tions to hospitals and asylums, various street improve- 
ments, and similar administrative business — all of -which 
had been obstructed in the Council. The total extra 
expenditure was about ;^38o,ooo, and to raise this sum 
the necessary legislation would be recommended to His 
Majesty in Council. 

Their objects exposed and their arguments refuted, 
these indefatigable agitators were by no means defeated. 
They persuaded the Italian Government to take up their 
case and make representations to our Foreign Office, as if 
some slight were being placed by the British on the Italian 
race. The moment was cleverly chosen. It so happened 
that the old cordial understanding between the Courts of 
St. James’s and Rome had been slightly clouded by what 
was represented as our disregard of Italian interests in 
South Africa, and the Language Question in Malta was 
seized upon as an opportunity for proving our friendly 
feeling. On 28th January 1902, Mr. Chamberlain had to 
announce iii the House of Commons that the Proclamation 
would be withdrawn as to the substitution of English for 
Italian as the official language. In making the con- 
cession, however, he explained, in a neat and concise 
argument, that no grievance had ever existed in Malta or 
would have been created if the Proclamation had been 
maintained. But he did not wish any kind of misunder- 
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.■-iMiding with regard to Italy to prevail, and, therefore, if 
'.if' could believe that, by the offer of a compromise in this 
matter, he would remove any feeling which existed among 
• »ur good allies, the Italians, and at the same time remove 
an}’ feeling of a similar kind which existed among a certain 
class in Malta, then he would without hesitation formally 
withdraw the Proclamation at once. He would withdraw 
it at once, without any conditions, and was perfectly 
willing to trust to the future. 

“ He was perfectly ready to withdraw the Proclama- 
tion, and he thought that was, at all events, an intelligible 
concession. He hoped it would be regarded as such by 
the persons to whom he had referred, and he hoped that 
they would now look at those questions of taxation as the 
Government should expect them to do in any ordinary 
time. He did not deny their right to criticise the pro- 
posals of the Government, and to control them in the last 
resort, but to refuse absolutely necessary Votes of money, 
for purposes from which their own Constituencies would 
derive benefits, whether it was to show spile to the Govern- 
ment or was done in order to affect the decision of the 
Government in regard to some other question, was not in 
accord with Parliamentary institutions, and he sincerely 
trusted that that course of action would be abandoned. 
If, however, the state of things prevailing at present were 
to continue, the Elected Members of the Maltese Council 
would be guilty of suicide. They could not expect a 
Government which was responsible for a great Imperial 
Fortress to allow this childish game to proceed inde- 
finitely, and it would clearly be the duty of any Govern- 
ment under these circumstances to go back to the con- 
ditions which existed before 1847, or to make such modi- 
fications of the Constitution as would be necessary to give 
the Government a controlling voice in the administration. 
He made no threat, but had endeavoured to treat this 
question in a conciliatory way, and he hoped no drastic 
process might be necessary.” , 
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In Italy itself this act of friendliness was accepted in 
the spirit in which it had been offered. But the Maltese 
Italians, not without reason, plumed themselves on having 
beaten the British Government, and at once renewed their 
agitation for further concessions. Within the Colony it 
cannot be denied that the action forced on Mr. Chamber- 
lain was an unfortunate precedent, though it was, perhaps, 
excused by the International object which it was meant to 
serve. 

Although it is extremely probable that by 1914 English 
will have become the common language in Malta, and 
may, by that time, have been adopted for official purposes, 
it was, perhaps, a mistake to announce the change so long 
in advance. But this was not the real crux of the con- 
troversy. The Italian Party in the Island wished to pre- 
serve their language artificially, by making it a compulsory 
subject in the Elementary Public Schools. The Colonial 
Office did not propose to make English compulsory, but 
insisted that the parents of the children should be per- 
mitted to choose between the two languages, and on this 
point the authorities refused to give way. It was further 
intimated, and was quite understood in the Island, that if 
the Italian Party should persist in refusing the necessary 
Votes for Supply, the Constitution would be so altered 
that the Official Members of the Council would be made a 
permanent majority. The warning, however, was soon 
disregarded, and it has recently been found necessary to 
carry out the threatened changes. 

A passing reference must also be made to the enlarge- 
ment, for defensive purposes, of the Colony of Hong- 
Kong by the Chinese cession of the Kowloon and Mirs 
Bay; the cession of the islands of Choiseul and Isabel in 
the Solomon group under the Samoan Treaty with Ger- 
many; the question of the transfer of Norfolk Island to 
the Government of New South Wales; the controversy on 
Land Legislation in Ceylon; the agitation in Cyprus for 
union with Greece; and the rioting at Port of Spain, 
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1 r:niaad, which had to be suppressed force, and was 
aitf'rwards made the subject of a Commission of Inquiry. 
Notliing" even of local importance seems to have passed 
througfh the Colonial Office without the Secretary of State 
having given it a share of his individual attention. Who- 
ever v.’ill take a map of the British Empire will be unable 
to place a finger upon any portion of it — outside the 
Foreign Office Protectorates — where Mr. Chamberlain, in 
one way or another, has not made himself felt. His power 
of direction and control has been exercised in small affairs 
as well as in great, and in the islands of the Pacific, the 
Straits Settlements, New Guinea, and other Possessions of 
which the British public hears but little, his strong per- 
sonality is as fully recognised as in South Africa and the 
Self-Governing Colonies. 

It would be absurd for his admirers to give him the 
whole credit for all the administrative reforms which have 
been carried out in his name. Many of them have been 
suggested to him, and the execution superintended, by 
members of the official staff in Downing Street; many 
others are due to the enterprise and energy of men on the 
spot. But it is astonishing how closely he has watched 
the work of his subordinates in every outlying corner of 
the British Empire, and how unmistakably his inspiration 
may be traced, how clearly his thoughts and even his 
language have been reproduced, in dealing with the 
numberless questions that go through his Department. It 
is pointed out elsewhere that he spares no pains in select- 
ing and encouraging good men, but, like every other 
English administrator, he is sometimes hampered by the 
difficulty of getting rid of inefficient, though personally 
blameless, public servants. As soon as a second-class 
man has got into a first-rate position, the cheapest thing to 
do with him — if only the country would see it — is to make 
him a K.C.B. and retire him on his full salar}'. 

It is not fair, perhaps, to place an absolutely literal 
interpretation on the words which a Statesman uses at a 
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complimentary dinner. But at the Corona Club Banquet 
held last June, the Colonial Secretary seemed to be speak- 
ing from his heart. 

“I never felt,” he said, ‘*so proud of my country or 
of my countrymen as when I saw them at work in these 
distant lands. My Lords and gentlemen, I had another 
opportunity which I greatly prized, and that was an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Downing Street from outside and from a 
distance. Seen near, its architecture leaves much to be 
desired, but the further you go from it, believe me, the 
greater it appears. And yet the experience which I have 
had enables me, as, perhaps, never before, to put myself 
in the position of those who are working out our policy 
abroad, and who find themselves controlled and praised— 
and it may be blamed — by the central organisation. I ran 
see perfectly well how a man, filled as he should be with 
the local aspect of the question with which he has to deal, 
may be discouraged when he finds that his proposals, sub- 
mitted after the greatest care in their preparation, are 
criticised and, as he thinks, curtly dismissed by the clerks 
in Downing Street j and, on the other hand, I know my 
Downing Street also, and they sometimes must be dis- 
appointed that, in spite of all they do, of the pains that 
they take to make themselves understood, they find that 
those abroad misunderstand their instructions, ignore the 
great traditions, which are not founded upon pedantry or 
red . tape, but which are the historic product of centuries 
almost of continuous administration — ^when they find those 
traditions ignored, and the cherished principles upon which 
our policy depends more or less disregarded.” 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN SETTLEMENT 

When the Delegates at Vereeniging “stood at the 
grave of the two Republics ” they appointed a Committee 
to raise funds on behalf of Boer sufferers from the War, 
and detached Generals De Wet, Louis Botha, and Delarey 
from that body to collect subscriptions in Europe. Almost 
at once, however, this inoffensive enterprise assumed the 
proportions of a political mission — the real or, at least, the 
main object of the Generals being to modify the terms of 
the Treaty to which they had just put their hands. They 
arrived at Southampton as a great Naval Review was 
being held by the newly-crowned Sovereign, which it was 
hoped they would witness. It was not unnatural, though 
it may have been impolitic, that the sore-hearted men 
should display no enthusiasm over the friendly greetings 
they received, but preserve an attitude of chilly reserve. 
Their presence at this demonstration of the naval power 
of Great Britain, even though they would have come as 
popular guests and honoured subjects of the King, might 
to their minds suggest an unpleasant resemblance to cap- 
tives^ gracing the Triumph of a Roman conqueror. In 
a brief interview with Mr. Chamberlain they declined the 
invitation, urging personal reasons which called for their 
immediate departure. But, after a flying visit to London, 
where they were received with gushing adulation by the 
politicians of the pavement, they returned to Southampton, 
and on i8th August were presented to the King on board 
the Royal Yacht, and taken for a trip round the Fleet at 
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Spithead. A visit was made to The Hague, and after 
holding conference with Mr. Kruger, Dr. Leyds, and other 
Boer representatives, they telegraphed to Mr. Chamberlain 
from Brussels, requesting an opportunity to “submit and 
discuss questions of the greatest importance and interest to 
our country and people.” 

Mr. Chamberlain replied, through our Minister at 
Brussels, that he had hoped to have a preliminary dis- 
cussion with them on the Solent, but he would come up 
to London to meet them on 2nd September. He would, 
however, like to know beforehand the subjects on which 
the Generals wished to see him, and asked for a list to 
be sent to the Colonial Office. The invitation for the 2nd 
was accepted, and the list submitted covered eleven points. 
The chief were a complete Amnesty for British subjects 
who had assisted the Boers in the War, and pardon for all 
persons convicted of acts committed during its continu- 
ance; a sufficient allowance for the widows and orphans 
of Burghers, and for maimed Burghers; equality of the 
Bnglish and Dutch languages in schools and law courts; 
equal rights for Burghers and British subjects, including 
the return of all Burghers to South Africa, whether pri- 
soners of war or self-exiled politicians in Europe; reinstate- 
ment of Boer officials, or compensation for loss of office; 
compensation for loss of private property during the War; 
reinstatement of Burghers in the ownership of farms con- 
fiscated under the Proclamation of 7th August 1901 ; pay- 
ment of the obligations of the late Republics, including 
those incurred during the War, and rescission of the de- 
termination to give Natal a new boundary covering a 
portion of the Transvaal. The Generals also proposed 
to discuss the execution of the terms of surrender, object- 
ing in particular to the Oath of Allegiance being demanded 
as a condition precedent to the repatriation of prisoners of 
war. 

Mr. Chamberlain (25th August) expressed his unaffected 
surprise at the number and character of these proposals. 
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J"j.- r-jminded the Generals of the histoiy of the Peace 
n£.cotiations, since March 1901, and, in regard to the 
terms of surrender, said there was no parallel in history 
for ( onditions so generous being granted by a victorious 
belligerent. He was willing to discuss the interpretation 
of those terms, but the eleven points put forward consti- 
tuted a suggestion for an entirely new Agreement, incon- 
sistent wth and even contradictory to the Vereeniging 
compact. It was not his duty to enter upon any discussion 
of such proposals. Both parties were bound by the con- 
ditions arranged, and he had no power to reopen any of 
the points then settled as to the repatriation of prisoners. 
Amnesty to rebels, the use of the Dutch language, and 
the grants of mone)^ and loans to the people of the new 
Colonies. The Generals sent a temporising reply, resting 
their plea for an interview on the broad grounds of clemency 
and the interests of the people, and assuring Mr. Chamber- 
lain that they did not seek to meet him as parties claiming 
the right to make a fresh contract or substitute a modified 
agreement for that already in existence. But they did not 
explicitly accept the condition which he had imposed, that 
there should be no attempt to reopen the terms of surren- 
der. These conditions were insisted on by Mr. Chamberlain, 
and finally the Boer Generals, “forced by the circumstances 
in which we are placed,” gave the required formal assur- 
ance, and on 5th September an interview was held at the 
Colonial Office. The Generals were accompanied by Mr. 
J. H. de Villiers as interpreter, and Mr. Chamberlain had 
the assistance of the presence of Lord Onslow, Under- 
secretary for the Colonies, Lord Kitchener, and Mr. F. 
Graham, Assistant Under-Secretary. 

At the outset the Boers denied that it was their inten- 
tion to alter the terms of surrender in any way. Mr. 
Chamberlain having drily remarked ihat he was very 
glad to hear it, they raised the question of Amnesty, and 
urged that everything on behalf of the persons affected 
should be brought before the Commission which the 
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Government had sent out to deal with the subject. Mr. 
Chamberlain then shortly explained what were the duties 
of the Commission in examining the sentences on rebels. 
The Boers complained that Lord Kitchener had given a 
promise at Pretoria that he would recommend an Amnesty 
at the time of the Coronation, and that the rebels had not 
been pardoned. Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that the 
only undertaking was that Natal, being a Self-Governing 
Colony, should deal with her own rebels — and she had 
amnestied them liberally. Lord Kitchener did not admit 
making any such promise as the Boers alleged; the state- 
ment about Natal was the final and definitive statement. 
The conversation then dealt with the return of the prisoners, 
and it was explained to them that every one could not be 
sent at once, and that repatriation would proceed with all 
possible expedition. The Generals had been misinformed 
when they were told that there had been any refusal to 
return prisoners who had either taken the Oath of Alle- 
giance or made a Declaration— the latter had been in the 
nature of a concession to those who declined to swear, the 
form of it having been agreed upon, between Lord Milner 
and Boer leaders, before the Generals left South Africa. 
Passing to another subject, Mr. Chamberlain had to correct 
a misapprehension, on the part of the Boer Generals, that 
Burghers had been, or would be, deprived of their farms: 
the only power taken by the State was that of acquiring 
land for public purposes on the payment of full com- 
pensation. 

On Article X. complaint was made of the composition 
of the Commissions appointed to regulate the distribution 
of the ;^3, 000,000 for restarting the Boers in their occu- 
pations, and strong exception was taken to the inclusion in 
those bodies of Boers who had fought on the British side 
in the latter stages of the War. Mr. Chamberlain, how- 
ever, made a spirited defence of the employment of National 
Scouts on the Commissions, offering, however, to make 
inquiries into any specific instances of alleged unfitness or 
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v/rungf-doing. The Generals next complained of the ex- 
tension of the Natal border, and said the Boers would 
leave the Vryheid and Utrecht districts if this v/ere per- 
sisted in. Mr. Chamberlain reminded them that this was 
a closed question, and suggested that they should advise 
the Boer inhabitants to remain: it was not credible, their 
numbers being what they were, that they would be down- 
trodden, or in any way unfairly treated. The conversation 
then branched off into tlie question of the status of foreigners 
who had become Burghers of the Republics. Mr. Cham- 
berlain roundly declared that he had no sympathy with 
foreigners who had meddled with a quarrel which was not 
their own — ^foreigners who had been given Burgher rights 
as a reward for taking part in a conflict in which they were 
not concerned. Naturalisation had been granted them in 
order that they should fight against Great Britain. They 
were not required to forswear allegiance to their parent 
State. The British Government would treat them as 
foreigners: such of them as were prisoners of war had 
accordingly been sent back to their own countries. “We 
decline altogether,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “to recognise 
them as Burghers in South Africa.” 

There were other subjects, the Generals hinted, which 
they would like to discuss in writing. The ;^3,ooo,ooo, 
for example, they did not think at all adequate for the 
purposes to which it was being applied. Something 
might be done for the widows and orphans. “You have 
got so many assets in the country,” was the ingenuous 
suggestion of General Botha. Mr. Chamberlain’s reply 
may be quoted : — 

“ Well, I think we had better not enter upon discussion 
in detail upon points of that kind. I would only remind 
the General that we have undertaken many obligations 
already, more than has ever been undertaken before in 
similar circumstances. I do not wish to enter into any 
discussion, any elaborate discussion, but I will take one 
case. The General suggests that we might make pro- 
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vision for the widows and orphans of those who have been 
killed — of those who have fought against us. Well, in 
my time I recollect very well the great Civil War in 
America, and I appeal to that, because that stands out 
as a case in which more than ever before, or indeed ever 
since, the victor, the conqueror, showed a magnanimous 
and generous feeling to the conquered. There" was good 
reason for it, because they were brothers, of the same 
race, the same religion, the same everything. It was a 
Civil War, but even in that case the Northern side, that 
is to say the victorious side, made no provision whatever, 
either by way of grant or pension or allowances, to people 
who had been wounded — to the side that had been con- 
quered. They gave them their lives, they gave them 
their liberties, and after a period of about ten years they 
gave them their votes, but they did not give them any 
money compensation. But we have gone one step beyond 
that, because we have contributed, in addition to all our 
own enormous expenses, a very large sum to relieve those 
who are really destitute in our new Colonies. We have 
done more than, I think, was expected of us, and we 
have done all that we can afford to do, and I think it 
would be undesirable that the General should press us 
any further in the matter either now or in writing. 

“ As regards the general statement which he has made, 
I desire to reciprocate it. We want, in this country at 
any rate, to forget and to forgive, because if you think, 
as you well may, that you have something to forgive, we 
also think that we have a great deal to forgive; but we 
want to put all that on one side. The War is over. We 
each of us fought as well as we knew how during the 
War. Now there is Peace. All we want is to recognise 
you as fellow-subjects with ourselves, working, as we shall 
work, for the prosperity and the liberty of South Africa. 
How great that liberty is, how soon complete Self- 
Government is extended to South Africa, depends entirely 
upon the rapidity with which the old animosities die out. 
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An; "'ling in the nature of recrimination nowadays would 
cn injury, and would tend to delay the complete paci- 
fication which I think we both desire. V/e shall certainly 
show trust in you whenever you will show trust in us. 
^.Vc shall be very glad of your co-operation, and of the 
co-operation of men like yourselves who have loyally 
accepted the new situation in securing that your special 
views and ideas are, at all events, represented in the 
Government, as well as those of other sections of the 
population. We want South Africa to be a happy abiding 
place for all who live in it, not for one class alone, not 
for one section, for one race, or for one political Party, 
but for all, and our duty is to regard the interest of all, 
and we desire that no section should be entirely unrepre- 
sented. I am sure that if you meet us half way you will 
find us to be in the future quite as good friends as we have 
been, I hope, loyal enemies in the past.” 

That statement closed the Conference. It will be 
seen that Mr. Chamberlain refused to be drawn into any 
controversy that might have the effect of modifying the 
terms of surrender, though he cleared away certain mis- 
apprehensions that may have existed in the mind of the 
Generals. By the immediate publication of the Corre- 
spondence leading to the Conference, and of the report 
of the deliberations, he enabled the Generals to see that 
neither inside nor outside the Colonial Office were they 
likely to obtain favourable consideration for proposals 
calculated to undermine the Vereeniging arrangement. 
In these circumstances the Generals turned to Europe 
for sympathy and financial help, and issued firom Amster- 
dam an “Appeal to the Civilised World. The cash 
contributions which they obtained from their tour were 
pitifully disproportionate to the “ sympathy ” of the Con- 
tinent, and in November they made up their minds to 
return to South Africa, there to resume their conferences 


^See Appendix VI. 
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with Mr. Chamberlain in the hope of obtaining" further 
financial assistance from the Imperial Government. 

It is needless here to retrace the various negotiations 
attempted, directly or indirectly, by the other Boer 
politicians who had taken up their residence at Brussels, 
The Hague, or elsewhere in Europe. It was, no doubt, 
largely due to their advice and encouragement that the 
War had been prolonged nearly half-way through the year 
1902. Owing to their obdurate belief that something 
might happen which would save the two Republics from 
extinction, the Burghers still under arms were kept on 
fighting — willingly enough, many of them — long after 
success, from the military point of view, had been proved 
impossible. For this persistence in a lost cause severe 
blame has been thrown on the ex-President, on Dr. Leyds, 
and their colleagues — especially as they shared personally 
none of the hardships which they imposed on their 
countrymen. They were mistaken, we know, and in the 
result they did nothing but mischief, yet it cannot be 
denied, by those who try to judge their conduct im- 
partially, that in playing against time they played the 
game with extraordinary skill and indomitable moral 
courage. Even to the last, it is to be feared, they were 
supported in their blind faith by English sympathisers. 
But whether they were patriots or egotists, or a little of 
both, the British Government were entitled to ig-nore 
them. The sole Boer representatives of the people whom 
we could recognise were the men who had continued in 
the field and had signed the Treaty of submission. The 
only form taken by that European intervention from which 
so much had been hoped was a courteous offer of media- 
tion put forward by the Dutch Premier. This, of course, 
was politely declined by our Foreign Office. 

But neither then nor at any other period would it have 
been possible for an external Power, however friendly 
and impartial, to assist in pacifying the old feud between 
the British and Dutch stocks in South Africa. In making 
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Pea-:.:, as in waging War, we asked for no help and would 
accept no mediation. The settlement must proceed from 
within. But how was the movement for conciliation to 
be Started? The passions raised by War had by no means 
passed away when Peace was signed. Between the 
fighting Boers and the British soldiers a mutual feeling 
of sportsmanlike respect had, no doubt, grown up. Lord 
Kitchener who had organised the unrelenting machinery 
through which victory was slowly achieved was by no 
means unpopular among the men whom he had vanquished. 
But the Cape Dutch who had waited in vain for a chance 
of taking part in the struggle — ^the politicians who had 
hoped to profit by a War in which they did not join and 
by an insurrection that they dared not openly foment— 
were never more disaffected than when the Treaty of 
Vereeniging had just been signed. 

By Constitutional theory, of course, and also by per- 
sonal inclination, the High Commissioner was neutral 
betw’^een British and Dutch — in the newly annexed terri- 
tories as well as in the two old Colonies. But in the 
course of the War he had, inevitably, been so closely 
identified with one side that he was regarded with natural, 
if undeserved, suspicion by the other. The case was 
somewhat different with the Colonial Secretary. The 
very fact that he operated from a distance invested him 
with an impartiality which it was less easy to discern in 
his local representative. This was thoroughly realised 
by Lord Milner, and it was, therefore, in full accordance 
with his wishes that Mr. Chamberlain decided to visit 
South Africa and make acquaintance with the leaders 
of every Party and representatives of every interest. It 
was at once made clear that he would start with no 
preconceived policy, and that his journey would be under- 
taken with the object of acquiring local information and 
receiving suggestions from any and every quarter. 

On 25th November 1902, Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain 
bade farewell at Victoria Station to the Prime Minister, 

VoL. H. m 
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Lord Roberts, -a-na other high officials, and embarked 
at Portsmouth in the cruiser Good Hope. At Cairo his 
journey ^as brdken by a short visit to Lord Cromer, 
where he paid an interesting tribute to young English- 
men of the type selected and trained for Imperial work 
by great administrators like his host. 

At Mombasa he disembarked, and was taken for a 
trip on the new Uganda Railway — the subject of so 
many Parliamentary discussions, in some of which he 
had taken part. At a banquet given to him by the 
British in Zanzibar he regretted that so much of the trade 
with that Protectorate had fallen into the hands of 
foreigners, and reaffirmed his hope — his belief— that the 
British Government would always be ready to “protect 
the interests of the outl5ring portions of the Empire. Nor 
did he leave East Africa without inquiring into the possi- 
bility of Native Labour being recruited in that region 
for mines in the Rand. The Good Hope arrived at Dur- 
ban on 26th December, and, after saying a few words 
of thanks for the enthusiastic greeting received from the 
inhabitants of the Colony which had borne the worst 
heat and burden of the War, he settled down to business. 
The operation of Sugar Bounties, the restrictions im- 
posed on the immigration of Hindoo coolies, and the 
disloyal propaganda carried on by negro “missionaries” 
from America, were among the local questions which he 
was invited to consider. His first public words were 
intended to breathe the spirit of his mission : — 

“The issue,” he said, “has been decided. The 
British flag is, and will be, and must be, paramount 
throughout South Africa. The losses we have suffered, 
the sacrifices we have made, must not be thrown away. 
Reconciliation should be easy. We hold out our hand, 
and^ we ask the Dutch to take it frankly, and in the 
spirit in which it is tendered. There is no cause to 
despair. The differences are not greater than those that 
once divided the Scotch and English, or the French and 
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i:-'rjj:sh in Canada. I come in the spirit of conciliation; 
bi'l ^ come also in the spirit of firmness. Federation is 
r. g-reat aim, but it would be a greater mistake to hasten 
its conclusion prematurely.” 

At Pietermaritzburg he was confronted with what he 
considered exorbitant claims for compensation on account 
of losses suffered during the War — some of the Boer 
delegates who addressed him evidently considering that 
they should all "be fully reimbursed for any depreciation 
in their properties. His interview with the Natal Minis- 
ters resulted in an arrangement under which the Colonial 
Government accepted liabilities and abandoned claims 
against the Imperial Government to the amount of 
.;!^'2 ,ooo,ooo. In reply to a deputation of Native Chris- 
tians, he said quite plainly that while the coloured 
population would be scrupulously protected in their per- 
sonal rights they must not cherish any hope of political 
equality. Mr. Chamberlain has not studied American 
life for nothing! At a public banquet, on the 25th, he 
dwelt on the advantage of personal intercourse between 
Imperial and Colonial Statesmen, and declared that his 
recent Conference with the Colonial Premiers had been 
very valuable. The War, he added, was not without 
its compensations: it had proved the strength of Great 
Britain, her determination to protect her Colonies and 
their loyalty to the Imperial connection. On the next 
evening he gave an outline of the present intentions 
of the Imperial Government with regard to the new 
Colonies. He was, he said, perfectly aware that sooner 
or later South Africa would follow the example of Canada 
and Australia. Such a consummation could not be im- 
posed by the Imperial Government, but, while the Mother 
Country would not interfere in such a matter, it would 
heartily rejoice when the new Constitution for a Feder- 
ated South Africa was demanded. It would add strength 
and prosperity to the country; but, in order to secure 
those blessings, they would have to make sacrifices, and 
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not Natal alone. There must be a policy of gfive-and- 
take. If the projected Conference -was to secure sub- 
stantial results, each Colony must enter it with a 
determination to contribute its full share. If Canada 
and Australia had found it necessary to federate, there 
were special reasons for South Africa doing the same 
thing, for there was there a small white population in 
the presence of many times more numerous blacks. 
Under civilized government the blacks would multiply 
rapidly, and it behoved the white population to be strong 
and united if the problem was to be dealt with effectivelj^ 
They must not decide how the problem was to be solved 
until they had satisfied themselves what was the best 
way. 

Although he was favourable, he said, to Federation 
in the abstract, it must never be forgotten that accom- 
pan3dng Federation there must be the concession of 
Responsible Government to the new Colonies. It was 
perfectly clear that this concession could not be made 
immediately'. The populations of the new' Colonies w'ere 
in an abnormal state. Industry had not yet recovered 
from the cfiects of the AVar, and it was ridiculous to 
assume that a body now elected w'ould be fairly repre- 
sentative of the people of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies. Again, they had the right, before the question 
of granting Self-Government was considered, to ask their 
Boer friends to furnish them with some evidence of active 
loyalty. It would be a grave dereliction of Imperial duty 
for His Majesty s Government to put into power any 
individuals or Party w’ho might seek to undo by political 
agitation the work that had been so painfully accomplished 
by force of arms. 

A visit to the memorable field of Colenso preceded the 
entry into Ladysmith, where Mr. Chamberlain promised 
that the Government w'ould recognise any receipt given 
by a British officer for goods supplied in the War, and 
generally would satisfy all legitimate claims — but, he 
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added, it would be a bad day for the Empire when people 
beg'an to reckon loyalty in a ledgfer account. 

From Ladysmith he- passed to Standerton, and it was 
not until he crossed the frontier at Charlestown on 3rd 
January 1903, that he met the High Commissioner and 
Sir Arthur Lawley, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Trans- 
vaal. At Pretoria on the 5th General Cronje and Dr. 
Smuts were presented to him, and he renewed his acquaint- 
ance with General Botha and General Delarey. In refer- 
ence to the contribution towards the expenses of the War, 
which he hoped to obtain from the owners of the gold mines, 
he remarked that *‘if they sent him away empty-handed 
he would bow to their decision.” As a matter of fact, he 
had no intention of failing altogether in so important an 
object, but he considered it both more graceful and more 
diplomatic to regard any sum that he might induce them 
to grant as a free offering, not as a forced requisition. 
He hoped, for one thing, that an appeal to the good 
feeling of the Rand millionaires would be more fruitful 
than any demand made as of right, which would have 
to be supported by statistical arguments to which their un- 
rivalled financial dexterity might set up a specious reply. 
He was unwilling, in the second place, to give foreign 
critics, or political adversaries at home, a pretext ifor 
saying that the British Government were exacting a harsh 
indemnity from the conquered territory. How far his 
reliance on the patriotism of the Rand was justified will 
be seen hereafter. 

At a banquet on the 5th, both Lord Milner and Mr. 
Chamberlain were surprised and annoyed at being con- 
fronted by a local lawyer, with a demand for the speedy re- 
storation of Representative Government. For the present, 
the speaker said he would be content with Crown Colony 
Government provided there were “a little less Crown 
and a little more Colony.” The High Commissioner gave 
a bantering reply, and the Colonial Secretary took the 
same tone, but both quite decidedly refused even to 
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discuss the subject on an occasion when they had. not 
expected to be plied with controversial inquiries. The 
incident was piquant but unimportant, except as showing- 
that Mr. Chamberlain did not mean to have his decision 
“rushed” by any political group, whether British or 
Dutch — nor would he modify the administration established 
by Lord Milner until he had thoroughly examined its 
operation. 

But his more immediate duty was to explain himself 
to the Boer Leaders. The policy of the Government was 
one of conciliation. It would not, however, be conciliation 
to satisfy opponents and alienate friends. Though it was 
the duty of the British to work for the alliance and fusion 
of the two white races in South Africa, there was a 
reciprocal duty with the Boers — especially with their 
Leaders. 

“ I rejoice,” he said, “ to see them at this board. The 
leaders of the Boers accepted, in terms as frank as any 
one can desire, the result of tlie War and the terms of 
settlement. I absolutely accept their assurances, which 
I believe to be a matter of perfect sincerity. We are 
going to carry out the terms of that settlement in the 
spirit and in the letter, and we expect that they will do 
the same. Henceforth we are one nation under one flag. 
We have left the past behind. I know it is said that the 
past carries with it bitter memories. So it does, but not 
for one side alone. What we both have to do is to forget 
the past, and look forward to the future.” 

It was a broad hint, but the Boer Leaders ignored it— 
they had to consider and play up to the expectations of 
their countrymen. On being joined by General De Wet, 
they held a meeting at which, while employing the most 
loyal expressions towards “our Government,” they formu- 
lated demands that only stopped short of claiming Inde- 
pendence. And even on that point General De Wet 
declared that he was not without Jhope. The Boers 
would behave so nicely that the British would say 
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“You are a good and brave people, take your country 
back.” 

How far they expected to carry the requests which they 
put forward, it is impossible to say. Any hope of success 
in talking over Mr. Chamberlain was given up on 8th 
January when they received his reply to their Memorial. 
He told them plainly that their constant and repeated 
claims were regarded with growing impatience. They 
were excellent at making a bargain, but did not under- 
stand that when made it should be adhered to. They had 
accepted the Treaty of Vereeniging, and must abide by it. 
No promise of Amnesty for the Rebels was contained in 
the terms — they were left to be dealt with by the laws 
of the Colonies to which they belonged. As a matter 
of fact, hundreds of sentences had been remitted, and 
others had been largely reduced. And how had the Boers 
treated their own rebels? They shot, imprisoned, and 
sjamboked them! Though the Imperial Government did 
not close the door to further clemency, nothing would 
be yielded to pressure. With regard to permitting the 
return of the Boers who had been engaged on European 
missions, no terms had been agreed to. Let them give 
some proof of their good disposition — by explaining, for 
instance, how they had expended the large sums of money 
sent out for their use, and by handing over any balance 
to a Committee for the relief of distress. As for the 
extension of the Natal boundary, that was fixed and 
irrevocable, and Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that the 
inhabitants of Vryheid and Utrecht would be at once 
invested with full civic rights. On the Language question, 
the Government would adhere to the terms of the Treaty 
but always be willing to listen to any complaints on this 
subject. 

On the same day he travelled to Johannesburg, and at 
once entered into negotiation with the chief representatives 
of the mining industry. In thanking them for the Ad- 
dresses of Welcome, he said that he had come to strengthen 
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the hand of the High Commissioner in the gigantic task 
to which he had directed such conspicuous ability. He 
had come as a friend to that community. When they 
were oppressed and insulted, he had supported their appeal 
to the Imperial Government. He had never joined in 
the calumnies uttered against them — he had constantly 
denounced the men who had always found their own 
country in the wrong. 

“ There was yet another calumny!” he remarked. “ It 
is said that you are prepared to repudiate your share of the 
expenditure. I will wait and see. I do not believe that 
men who have faced such dangers will show more care for 
their purses than for their lives.” 

That the Johannesburgers would consent to make 
some substantial contribution towards the expenses of the 
War, was from the beginning assumed. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s original idea was that the payment to be made by the 
two Colonies might reach the sum of ;^ioo, 000,000, but in 
a Despatch which he received, before leaving London, 
from Lord Milner, the sum of ;^30,ooo,ooo was suggested. 
It was natural, therefore, that the amount of taxation 
which the Transvaal mines would bear, and the mode in 
which the contribution might best be made, should be 
the subject of keen debate between the Colonial Secre- 
tary and the chief representatives of the gold industry — 
though one important financier and his associates refused 
to take part in the informal conference. Mr. Chamberlain 
might reasonably have expected to obtain a much larger 
sum than was eventually conceded. Although nearly the 
whole of any taxation to be imposed on the Transvaal 
Colony must be paid by the mine-owners, he pointed out 
that the interests of Town and Country, of British and 
Boer, were not altogether distinct. While prosperity in 
Johannesburg would bring custom to the farmers on the 
Veldt, the encouragement of agriculture would stimulate 
production, and tend to reduce the exorbitant expenses of 
living in that city. This was undeniable, but the spokes- 
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men of the Rand made clever and effective use of the 
difficulty which had been found since the War in recruiting 
Kaffirs for the mines. The natives, never fond of work, 
had earned large wages during the War, and were not 
disposed to take employment except at rates much heavier 
than the mine-ovmers were ready to pay. It was repre- 
sented, therefore, that the industry had been brought 
almost to a stand-still, and that the prospects of recovery 
were somewhat uncertain. Things might improve, the 
mine-owners suggested, if the Government of the Colony 
would lay direct or indirect pressure on the Kaffirs, or if 
the Imperial Government would sanction the importation 
of Asiatic labour. But on neither of these points, which 
were certain to lead to sharp controversy in England, was 
it possible for the Colonial Secretary to give a definite 
assurance. He was, therefore, compelled to accept the 
terms which he announced on i6th January. 

Briefly, the Imperial Government would propose a Bill 
in Parliament to guarantee a loan of ;^35, 000,000 secured 
on the assets (united for that purpose) of tlie Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony — a Development Loan, which 
could be devoted to paying off the public liabilities, buying 
up the railways, and constructing new lines. It would also 
provide for Public Works (such as irrigation) and the 
Land Settlement. In the second place, another Loan of 
;^30,ooo,ooo would be issued in annual instalments of 
;^io,ooo,ooo — a War Debt, secured on the assets of the 
Transvaal, the first ;^i 0,000, 000 to be taken up by the 
group of financiers with whom Mr. Chamberlain had been 
engaged in conference. Having agreed to these terms, he 
made the best of the bargain, and declared that it would 
be accepted by the people of the Mother Country'as an 
adequate and liberal recognition on the part of the Colony 
of its duty to the Empire at large, and of the gratitude 
which it had so frequently expressed, and which he believed 
it sincerely felt, towards the Mother Nation which had 
come to its assistance in the time of need. It may be 
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mentioned here that the orig'inal proposal of the Johannes- 
burgers had been for a Development Loan of ;^40, 000,000. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to reduce this to ;^30,ooo,ooo 
led to a slight hitch in the arrangements. An official 
account of the interview was published (April 1903) in 
“Papers relating to the Finances of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony.” 

It is impossible here even to summarise the other 
contents of that very interesting Blue Book, but in fair- 
ness to the Rand representatives it should be said that 
their estimate of their own taxable capacity has been 
accepted by the High Commissioner. Probably, there- 
fore, it does not err so much as was at first believed on 
the side of fiscal modesty. At the same time, they may 
safely be credited with having exercised, in their negotfa- 
tions with Mr. Chamberlain, the same commercial acumen 
as they had previously displayed in building up their 
industrial undertakings. On the other hand, in accepting 
what he had studiously represented as a voluntary contribu- 
tion, it was not open for the representative of the Imperial- 
Government to complain that the amount was insufficient. 
Nor has he, since his return, complained that the contribu- 
tion was lacking in generosity. He followed generally in 
his speech in May, in the House of Commons, the state- 
ments and inferences contained in the Blue Book, and also 
pointed out that about ;^6,ooo,ooo of the ;^35,ooo,ooo 
to be raised as a Development Loan would be used in 
the repayment of advances which had been made by the 
British Government, so that the full relief given to our 
Exchequer would be not ;^30,ooo,ooo, but ^36,000,000. 
As his highest estimate before going to South Afirica of the 
total amount to be gained firom the mines had not exceeded • 
1 00, 000, 000, and as that amount was to spread over a 
long period, each instalment to be received only when it 
could most conveniently be afforded by the gold industry, 
the immediate payment of ;^36,ooo,ooo was a not inade- 
quate substitute. Moreover, it had never been contemplated 
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that the whole ;^ioo,ooo,ooo would be handed over to the 
Chancellor of Exchequer, some part would have to go 
back to South Africa, and this was fairly represented by 
the Development Loan of ;^35,ooo,ooo. The net result of 
his negotiations was, then, that instead of ;^ioo,ooo,ooo 
spread over a number of years, he accepted, on behalf of 
Great Britain, a War contribution of ^30,000,000 {pltts 

000,000, repayment of debt), and ;^29,ooo,ooo to be 
spent in the purchase of railways and other forms of 
industrial development in South Africa. Another and 
more permanent result was the union of the Orange River 
Colony with the Transvaal, for the purposes of Railways 
and other Public Works, and as a first step towards 
Federation. 

On the Labour question it was necessary for the 
Colonial Secretary to practise a certain amount of reserve. 
The white working-men in the Transvaal were hotly 
opposed to the licensed immigration of Asiatic coolies, and 
already were declaring that it was to obtain this favour 
that the mine-owners were subscribing to the cost of the 
War. The problem appeared to Mr. Chamberlain to be 
one that should be left to the Colony to settle for itself. 
It was not a case in which the Imperial Government should 
interfere on either side.^ Meantime, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
brief visit to the East Coast had convinced him that no 
great stock of natives could be drawn from the regions 
North of the Zambesi, and the officials had impressed on 
him the danger of importing the “sleeping sickness” into 
South Africa. Nor could any great amount of white 
labour be hired, since Europeans of the better type 
refuse to work alongside Kaffirs — moreover, they are so 
•expensive that the low-grade mines, to which the com- 
munity look for future development, cannot support them. 

^ To the decision not to interfere in a matter which concerns the Colonists them- 
selves he firmly adhered after his return from South Africa. If the g^cncral sense of the 
Colony were in favour of admitting* Asiatic labour he should not oppose it, he said| but 
he should require reasonable proof that it was a policy which the Transvaal would 
approve if it were a Self-Governing Colony (House of Commonsi July 28, 1903). 
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It would be desirable, no doubt, if it were possible, to 
establish a strong class of white working-men — if only as 
a counterpoise to the black element which is so rapidly 
increasing in the population of the towns. But this the 
mine-owners do not regard as practicable nor, in fact, do 
they wish it to be done. Nothing would be more incon- 
venient to the Directors and Shareholders than for the 
wages and conditions of labour in the mines to be con- 
trolled by a powerful Trade Union run on English 
lines. 

Whatever might be the ultimate solution^ of this problem. 


^ The small Commission appointed to examine the whole question did not succeed 
in arriving* at an agreement. Their Report dealt mth the requirements of agricul- 
ture, miningi railwaysi and other industries} and considered the supply from" all 
available sources \rithin the African continent. It appeared that for agriculture 
77}000 labourers were required and only 27,700 were working, a shortage of 
49>30o; in mining 198,000 were required and only 68,000 were worldng, a shortage 
of 130,000; in other industries 70,000 were required but were nearly fully supplied; 
on railways with open lines 16,000 were required and 12,000 were working, a 
shortage of 4000; on railways new or under construction 40,000 were required, 
and 3000 were working, a shortage of 37,000. The total shortage of labour was 
241,000. 

The majority of the Commissioners (11 against 2) arrived at the following con- 
clusions:— 

1. In no way are agricultural requirements met. It is reasonable to suppose 
that these will greatly increase with the country's development. 

2. The mining industry is 130,000 short for 6000 stamps erected, the necessary 
labourers for 11,000 stamps working five years hence \rill be great in proportion. 

3. The requirements of railways and other industries greatly exceed the supply. 

4* In the opinion of the Commissioners there is no source of Central or Sou^ern 

African supply for the wants of the Transvaal. 

The Commission declares that it is outside its scope to suggest remedies, al- 
though witnesses made many proposals, but their opinions were divergent. 

The recommendations of the minority, signed by Mr. Quinn and Mr. Whiteside, 
were in almost direct contradiction to those of their colleagues. Their findings 
were: — 

z« That there is sufficient labour in Central and Southern Africa for present 
requirements, although an effort vnll be required to obtain it. - • 

2. That the present so-called shortage in the Transvaal is largely due to tem- 
porary and preventible causes. 

3. That understanding “future requirements” to mean such as, if satisfied, will 
benefit the country as a whole, we consider there is also sufficient labour in the 
territories named above for future requirements. 

4. That in many ways the supply of native labour can be supplemented and 
superseded by white labour. 

Thus the matter stood at the end of November 1903. If the objections which 
are entertained by some of the white inhabitants of South Africa are overcome or 
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it appeared, or was made to appear in the early months of 
1903, that there was but one expedient — ^to seek to induce 
the coloured population to return to undergfround work. 
Mr. Chamberlain expressed himself as not unalterably 
opposed to some method of indirect compulsion, as, e.^., 
by imposingf a tax which they could only pay by working' 
for ‘wages. He had seen with his own eyes the black 
idlers in the streets of Pretoria and Johannesburg"; natur- 
ally, he regiarded them as somewhat unfavourable exem- 
plars of unrestrained personal liberty — ^nor was he yet 
aware how far these town loafers are from representing 
either the typical vices or virtues of their race. *‘We have 
abolished slavery,” he said, “in theory; but philanthropists 
at home would be astonished to learn that we were en- 
couraging it in another form. The Kaffir works long 
enough to enable him to live in idleness for the rest of his 
days. He buys a wife — or, if he is unusually energetic and 
ambitious, two or three — and these women are, to all 
intents and purposes, his slaves.” Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, did not propose a measure of industrial coercion. 
It might very well lead to a Kaffir rebellion. As a tem- 
porary and partial relief, however, he arranged with the 
Foreign Office that the Nyassaland region should be 
opened for the voluntary enlistment of a limited number of 
miners, whose payment and conditions of labour were to 
be regulated under strict official supervision. Lord Milner 
has recently declared that “there are simply not enough 
natives in South Africa, if they all worked, for our growing 
requirements,” and favoured the importation of coolies 
for the railways, so as to set more Kaffirs free for the 
mines and agriculture. 

If the visit to Johannesburg had resulted in a sub- 

disregarded, and if the Legislative Council of the Transvaal pass such regulations 
as would modify the drawbacks associated with Mie importation of Asiatic labour, 
whether Chinese or British Indian, it remains to Le seen wheUier it can be obtsuned 
on the very large scale contemplated the owners of the low-grade mines. It is 
known that the Chinese will not submit to the restrictions which are accepted by 
Indian coolies. 
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stantial, rather than a generous, contribution to the ex- 
penses of the War, broadly it had been successful. Mr. 
Chamberlain had brought the Rand into hearly accord 
with himself personally, and with Colonial Office adminis- 
tration generally. There was no more demand for an 
immediate grant of local Self-Government, and there was 
much less grumbling, for the time at least, against the 
young officials whom Lord Milner had appointed to carry 
out his policy. Mr. Chamberlain carried his audience 
with him when he indulged in a characteristic fling at the 
group of financiers who had not taken part in guaranteeing 
the War Loan. “We must go to London,” he said, “to 
hear that the Transvaal is anxious to throw off the yoke 
of Downing Street at once! Downing Street is ready to 
abdicate, but you do not desire that your political oppo- 
nents should secure by political agitation what they have 
failed to secure by the sword : you do not desire to repro- 
duce here the position in Cape Colony, where the majorily 
of the British pray to be relieved of privileges which they 
believe to have been abused by others. Neither British 
nor Boer desires to be rid of Downing Street and to sub- 
stitute Park Lane! Continue your confidence in Lord 
Milner.” His final words were an appeal to the broader 
conceptions of Patriotism. 

“The day of small Kingdoms with petty jealousies,” 
he said, “is past. The future is with the great Empires. 
There is no greater Empire than the British Empire. The 
Mother Country has set the example. She has thrown 
off the apathy and indifference of past generations. No 
longer do we hear of Statesmen to whom separation from 
the Colonies is almost an object of desire. The Colonies,- 
on their part, have reciprocated that feeling. They have 
abandoned Provincialism, and are agreed to claim their 
part in the glorious Empire which is theirs as well as ours. 
They are ready to undertake the obligations which go with 
privileges. That is the spirit which exists and which I 
desire shall continue. 
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“'Unite the Empire, make it stand compact, 

Shoulder to shoulder; let its members feel 
The touch of human brotherhood, and act 

As one great nation, true and strong as steel.’” 

Before startingf for Potchefstroom Mr. Chamberlain 
interviewed a Deputation of National Scouts to whom he 
made a promise that they should be protected against 
the “Wild" Boers who threatened to persecute them, 
and should be held entitled to priority in the settlement of 
claims arising from the War. They should have no excuse 
for saying that it was a bad thing to have stood by the 
British Government. At Potchefstroom he paid a visit to 
General Cronje, a party of Burghers taking the horses out 
of his carriage, and drawing it in triumph to the veteran 
soldier’s house. Before leaving Potchefstroom he visited 
the settlements of Boer and British farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and at the Kaffir location he found a crowd 
of natives assembled around an arch bearing the words 
“Welcome Moatlodi ” (“the man who puts things 
straight”). At Ventersdorp he was greeted in the most 
friendly way by General Delarey, who accompanied him 
on the trek to Lichtenburg. Here he had the opportunity 
of coming into close contact with the old-fashioned Boer 
farmers, of whom he had made the remark that “the more 
he saw of them the better he liked them.” In reply to 
the Reception Committee he delivered a warm appeal for 
harmony between the two races. To the friendly Boers 
assembled in the Market Square, he said: — 

“As I have travelled in your country, I have seen the 
graves of British soldiers in many places, and very often 
.these were side by side with those of Boers who had fought 
against them. Now both lie together in peace. Let us, 
who live, live also in peace. Your sufferings are perhaps 
greater than ours, since they have fallen on a smaller 
population. You have lost your property, and every- 
thing which you hold dear. Now let us see if what the 
War has left behind, that is Peace, shall be a lasting 
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Peace. Let us all join together to repair the ravages 
of the War, which was brought about, I believe, by a 
misunderstanding. You were suspicious of us, and we 
of )fOu. Now let us trust each other. If there comes 
among you any mischief-maker from outside, tell him to 
mind his own business. Tell him you are grown men able 
to lake care of yourselves. I want you to understand that 
the new Government will do everything in its power to 
secure greater prosperity even than was enjoyed by many 
of you under the old Government, which was called Pro- 
gressive. Now you will have a really Progressive Govern- 
ment. Nations, like individuals, cannot stand still, but 
must go either backward or forward. We are going 
forward. In the first place, our business is to get you 
back to your lands. I hope you will understand that the 
Government has done everything in its power. It was an 
enormous business to bring back nearly a hundred thousand 
people, place them on their farms, and feed them so long 
as was necessary. At the same time, we had to consider 
the claims under the Peace terms for assistance and for 
goods taken by the Military. This was also a very great 
task. We have received more than a hundred thousand 
claims. These must be examined. Some are not honest 
claims; we must separate the true from the false; if the 
false were allowed, there would be so much less for the 
true. 

"Lord Milner is about to issue a new notice stating 
exactly what will be done. We hope in a few months to 
close the business altogether. If there is anything in the 
notice that is not understood, you must make inquiries of 
the Magistrate, who will explain the point. When this 
is settled, we shall begin a new chapter in the history of 
the Transvaal. I am sure the Boers, who are an in- 
dependent people, will be very glad when they no longer 
require Government assistance, and a good many will be 
able to go on with their business, and bring back the 
prosperity of former days. When the Government has 
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nnislicd with direct assistance, it will be able to do much 
indirectly. The country is ver}^ rich, but at present it is 
not properly developed. It wants men, railways, water, 
and trees. ^ Large stretches of land will be more cultivated, 
and you will be able to bring your produce to the nearest 
and best market. 

“The British Government has agreed to lend 
;^35 jOOO,ooo to the Transvaal in order to carry out 
your works. When these are finished, in a few years 
for the first time the land will have a real chance. Nature 
has done much, the Government will do more. There is 
only one thing wanting; you must not look backward but 
forward, and be a united people, not only at unity with the 
British but among yourselves. You must not carry forward 
the old feelings caused by the War, but must remember 
that the land needs the help of every son. If you adopt 
the principle of union, it is certain that you will soon repair 
the losses of the War, and your children will enjoy a 
prosperity such as the country has never seen before.” 

In a cordial speech General Delarey advised his country- 
men to serve the new Government as faithfully as they had 
served the old. “I want you to understand,” he added, 
“that Mr. Chamberlain is a strong man. He holds the 
keys, and can lock and unlock.” 

At Mafeking Mr. Chamberlain was welcomed by the 
Governor and the Premier of Cape Colony, and on enter- 
ing a country where secret sedition was still rife his 
language became less conciliatory than when he had been 
addressing a brave people who had never professed allegi- 
ance to the Crown, but had frankly accepted the results of 
their vain struggle for Independence. Inspired, too, by 
recollections of the memorable siege he declared that the 
War, then happily over, was an undertaking which no other 
nation would have successfully carried out. 

“ The War is over, and I hope it has done much to show 
the strength and power of the Empire, but it has done more 
to show its cohesion and union. From the four ffreat Con- 

vot. II. ° 
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tinents men of British race poured in to join the Mother 
Country in the time of stress, and prove that blood was 
thicker than water. It was a white man’s War. For 
reasons of policy it was considered undesirable that men 
other than Europeans should take part in it. Had it been 
otherwise, the great Empire of India could have poured in 
tens of thousands of valiant, stalwart troops. There is not 
a Colony, from the smallest to the greatest, over which I 
have the honour to p'reside, that would not have poured in 
troops to show that it was prepared to share in the sacrifices 
as well as in the privileges of the Empire. The link which 
bound it might appear thin as gossamer; but let an enemy 
try to break through — he would find it as strong as 
tempered steel.” In reply to a “Voice,” which saicTthat 
he was trying to “ coax the Boers,” he retorted that he had 
not come to flatter them, but to tell them the truth. It was 
only the truth that they had good, strong qualities. We 
should like to hold the country with the Boers — we could 
hold it without them ! 

After a short halt at Vryburg where he spoke of the 
mischief-makers who were retarding the gift of Self- 
Government to the new Colonies, Mr. Chamberlain drove 
into Kimberley, where he was enthusiastically received by 
the loyal inhabitants of the Diamond City. Here, having 
dwelt at length on the theme which he had touched £ 
Vryburg, he passed on to the prospects of South African 
Federation. In that great movement the Premier Colony 
should take the lead. “A free nation is springing up,” he 
said. “You are co-heirs with us in an Empire of greater 
extent than the world has ever known — partners in its 
privileges and its glories. Are you going to be content to 
be sleeping partners? You must claim a share in all that 
the Empire represents— claim it as an honour and a privi- 
lege, to share our burdens and obligations.” The patriotic 
note was taken up by the company. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Sir J. Gordon Sprigg — who, pluckily enough, had 
accompanied Mr. Chamberlain to this stronghold of British 
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loyalism — met with a very unfavourable reception. The 
cheers drawn by the Colonial Secretary’s ringing* appeal 
■were miKed with hisses for the Cape Premier. 

A brief visit to Bloemfontein showed that the leadinsf 
inhabitants of the old Free State remained less reconciled 
to the results of the War than were the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal. The country, in fact, was divided into two camps 
under tlie brothers De Wet, General Piet de Wet leading 
the National Scouts and the Burghers who are well affected 
towards the Government, while his more famous brother 
placed himself at the head of the “Wild” Boers and 
irreconcilables. A Deputation headed by General Chris- 
tian de Wet had prepared a Memorial complaining that 
the Terms of Peace had not been faithfully executed by 
the British authorities, and, amongst other things, de- 
manding an Amnesty for Rebels, the immediate restora- 
tion of all Free State Burghers, compensation for losses 
arising from the War, and a cheaper Administration. 
Without waiting for the memorial to be presented, Mr. 
Chamberlain severely lectured the deputation, showing that 
no Amnesty had been promised for Rebels though many 
hud been pardoned; that, according to the Treaty, all 
Burghers in the Field, and all prisoners of war, had been 
brought back; that the system under which compensation 
for losses 'was being administered had been fully explained; 
and, finally, that in spite of no fresh taxes having been 
imposed more was being done for the people than under 
any previous Administration. 

If the Government were troubled with imaginary 
grievances he should advise it to hold its hand. It was 
useless to confer benefits on a people who received them 
without thanks and only made concession a basis for further 
demands. On General De Wet rising to speak, Mr. Cham- 
berlain motioned him to sit down, on which the General 
expressed regret that a speech from him was unwelcome — 
it would come like mustard after meat. Thereupon, Judge 
Hertzog entered upon an argument to sho’w that the Boer 
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Delegates in Europe were entitled under the Treaty to 
claim restoration. Before the interview came to an end, 
however, he explained that he had not intended to charge 
the British Government with bad faith, and General De 
Wet pointed out that the agitation which he threatened to 
conduct against the Government would be confined within 
strict Constitutional lines! The Deputation thought it 
prudent not to present their memorial. 

Before departing from Bloemfontein Mr. Chamberlain 
complained that the National Scouts were still being perse- 
cuted by some of General De Wet’s adherents, and that 
in this mischievous work the pastors of the Dutch Church 
were foremost, while one of them who had advocated 
conciliation had been visited with ecclesiastical penalties. 
Nevertheless, on going away, the Colonial Secretary ex- 
pressed a hope that Representative Institutions would not 
long be withheld. 

Returning from Bloemfontein to Cape Colony on 9th 
February, Mr. Chamberlain received at Grahamstown such 
a welcome as might have been expected in “a city which 
for nearly a hundred years had kept untarnished its name 
for loyalty and patriotism.” He was especially gratified, 
he said, that in the Address presented by the citizens the 
name of Lord Milner had been associated with his own. 
Incidentally, though not in express terms, he disposed of 
the recently revived rumour that the High Commissioner 
was about to be superseded, by declaring that Lord Milner 
enjoyed the full confidence of the Government, and if his 
health were preserved would remain in South Africa to 
complete the great trust he had undertaken. 

Speaking to a Loyalist and mainly British audience, he 
addressed a significant appeal to the Dutch. The “chi- 
merical idea” of a great Dutch Republic in South Africa 
had been dissipated for ever by the failure of the plot to 
expel the British authority. If such a State had ever come 
into existence it could not have protected itself against the 
ambition of the great European Powers. But the loyal 
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British must show tolerance for fellow-Colonists who had 
been “rushed by men who should have known better.” 
rinaliy, he asked them to remember that, while Great 
Britain had to pay heavily for the War, the people of Cape 
Colony had made a large profit out of it. The normal 
defence of the Empire cost the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom ^60,000,000 a year, and the recent hostilities 
had involved an outlay of nearly ;^25o, 000,000. We were 
able to bear the charp, but there must be a limit. The 
cost of the South African Squadron was ;^40o,ooo a year, 
and the annual contribution of Cape Colony was no more 
than ;^5o,ooo. At Port Elizabeth he spoke in much the 
same strain, but expressed his regret that, while animosities 
were dying out in tlie Transvaal, they appeared to be 
growing more intense in the old Colony. Race feeling 
ran very high at this time in Port Elizabeth, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was somewhat reserved in his utterances, 
because he was anxious to say nothing that would excite 
the Loyalists against Sir J. Gordon Sprigg. The British, 
he said, could protect themselves. He was more anxious 
about the loyal Dutch, who were marked down for a 
persecution which it was our business to suppress. 

He had also been in districts where reconciliation was 
delayed by the overbearing attitude of the British. “ That 
ought not to be. What was keeping us apart? (cries of 
‘ The Bond!’ ‘Sprigg!’) I prefer to answer my own ques- 
tions (laughter). Suspicion! We suspect the Dutch of 
want of loyalty; they suspect us of a desire to undermine 
their liberties and change their customs. There is no real 
ground of distrust. If the Dutch renounced for ever the 
aspirations of a separate Republic, would you not meet 
them half way? I accept the assurance; but we are 
entitled to ask for proof. There must be no persecution 
of loyalty.” 

At Graaf Reinet on 13th February, Mr. Chamberlain 
visited a well-known hot-bed of disaffection. The Dutch 
inhabitants took no part in the public reception. Rebel 
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badges were displayed in the streets, add even the more 
influential Dutchmen showed no sign of disapproval. 
These demonstrations were too open to be ignored, and 
the Colonial Secretary spoke in very plain terms about the 
disloyalty of the district, and intimated that if the Dutch 
wished to retain Self-Government they must show that 
liberty would not pass into licence. The rebellion had 
been absolutely without excuse. Let those who had been 
guilty be content that their crime had been forgiven— and 
not add to it. To the assurances of loyalty which he had 
received, he replied that they should give proof of it. His 
experiences at Middelburg were less unpleasant. Mr. De 
Waal, the Secretary of the Afrikander Bond, declared that 
the Dutch as a body did not intend to ostracise or boycott 
Loyalists, but would co-operate with them for tlie common 
welfare. Mr. Chamberlain had laid his hand on the sore 
of the body politic. This was distrust between the two 
races, and Mr. De Waal would personally help to remove 
it. At Paarl, however, the Dutch inhabitants ostentatiously 
refrained from any show of welcome, and Mr. Chamberlain 
again referred to the tenure on which the Constitution of 
the Colony was held. 

“Who can say” (he remarked), “that the wants of the 
Paarl and the Eastern Province are the same as those of 
the Western districts, or the wants of Kimberley the same 
as those of the country districts of the Cape? The change 
of the political atmosphere is remarkable. Middelburg 
differs materially from Graaf Reinet, while Victoria West 
seems of a different complexion from both. I do not know 
yet if I can say of the Paarl whether it is loyal to the 
British flag, or whether — ^but it may be well not to put the 
alternative. I only note that you appreciate my refusal to 
suspend the Constitution. The danger to your liberties 
did not come from the Imperial Government or from the 
large minority who signed the Petition for suspension. 
They used arguments similar to those of the Boer Generals 
against an even moderately representative Government. 
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They urged that what the countr}- wants is peace and 
freedom from political agitation. The danger comes from 
those who fought against the Constitution, and showed 
themselves unworthy of the liberties conceded them. 
The Constitution must be a panacea for loyalty, not 
an instrument for displacing the Flag which protects 
you." 

Itwas.on 17th February that Mr. Chamberlain entered 
Cape Town, where he speedily held interviews, private' and 
public, ^yith,all the leading politicians with whom he had 
not previously been acquainted. His first public utterance 
was uncompromising. Racial antagonism, he said, had 
become. chronic in Cape Colony, and rebellion was exalted 
into heroism by men in authority. Loj''alty was dis- 
countenanced and estranged, and a propaganda was being 
carried on, in Press and in Pulpit, which tended to widen 
the existing separation between the races. 

A Deputation from the Afrikander Bond presented an 
Address which was intended to justify their action in the 
past and explain their future policy. They had worked to 
prevent the Dutch in Cape Colony from acting on their 
“not unnatural sympathy" with the Boers, and they now ' 
accepted the Peace of Vereeniging as the beginning of a 
new era. On the other hand, they denounced the action 
of the Progressives in demanding a suspension of the Con- 
stitution. Before a “piratical raid” had been made on the 
Transvaal little had been heard of racial division, and the 
selection of the prime mover in that rebellious enterprise 
Jameson), as the head of a political Party was singu- 
larly unfortunate. The Colonial Secretary was asked to 
grant an Inquiry into the administration of Martial Law, 
which had too often been entrusted to violent and ignorant 
men, who had been misled by “local intelligence agents 
of strong political opinions, who us^d their opportunities of 
paying off old scores with deplorable results.” In con- 
clusion, the Bond deprecated the prpjpcsals for compelling 
the Kaffirs to work at the mines,, and hoped that at no 
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distant date South Africa would be federated on the 
Australian or Canadian model. 

The Address, which was less aggressive than Mr. 
Mcrriman may have desired, was supplemented by a re- 
markable speech from Mr. Jan Hofmeyr, whose influence 
over the Cape Dutch far transcends that of any other local 
politician — a subtle, inscrutable Statesman, who prefers to 
work in the background, but is absolutely sincere in his 
patriotism, always open to new arguments, and ready to 
adopt fresh expedients. Mr. Chamberlain had already 
held confidential intercourse with him, and had so far 
succeeded in bringing him over to co-operate in the 
policy of conciliation that he had undertaken to issue a 
Circular to his Dutch supporters, urging them to abandon 
boycotting and exclusive dealing and to adopt a policy 
of reconciliation. 

It was his desire, Mr. Hofmeyr said, to remove mis- 
understandings and promote friendly feelings. The 
accounts of ostracism and boycotting practised against 
Loyalists were, however, much exaggerated. The leaders 
of the Bond reprobated ail olfensive acts such as wearing 
badges of the late Republics or singing disloyal songs. 
The Appeal which they would address to the people would 
exhort them to promote a good understanding and to work 
for the happiness and prosperity of the two great 
European Nations under the one Flag. 

Accepting Mr. Hofmeyr’s statement that the accounts 
of Dutch oppressiveness had been overcoloured, Mr. 
Chamberlain expressed his belief that the promised 
Circular would produce excellent results, especially in the 
country districts, where feeling was most bitter. In more 
direct reply to the Bond Address, urging inquiry into the 
operations of Martial Law, he asked, “What good could 
be served by raking up old questions which they all 
agreed ought to be allowed to die down? It would be 
much better if the whole country were prepared to accept 
the Declaration of Peace as the commencement of a new 
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'jra. But, while agreeing' with tho Bond Leaders in 
principle, he was afraid that their practice was not entirely 
in accordance with it.” 

Again, the Bond had made too light of Rebellion. “I 
admit (he said) that the ties of race and kinship were cal- 
culated to mislead men, and on the whole it is in their 
favour that few of the Rebels crossed the border till they 
were forced by the invaders to do so. Still, ten thousand 
revolted — which is a large proportion when estimated on 
the basis of ties of kinship — and more would have joined 
the enemy but for Martial Law. You complain that 
suspicion exists, but 3'ou ought to admit that as reason- 
able men w'e have some cause for suspicion. Having 
granted Self-Government to the Colony for a Generation, 
we had some right to hope and to believe that few would 
join in active resistance to the Government.” 

Nor was it historically true to say that the feud between 
races dated only from the Raid. It had begun twenty-five 
years ago, about the time of the first Annexation. As for 
the complaints about Martial Law, he vindicated British 
officers from the charge of violence and ignorance, and 
quoted the favourable opinion of Lord Alverstone and his 
colleagues on the Commission. Nor would he reopen the 
whole inquiry. War and Rebellion always involved misery 
and suffering: the innocent had to suffer with the guilty. 
With those who had suffered unjustly he expressed his 
sympathy. If it were possible to redress such grievances 
there might be reason for the inquir)^ demanded by the 
Bond. But it was not possible, and it would “open a lion’s 
mouth, as in ancient Venice, into which every charge would 
be poured for the satisfaction of every private vengeance.” 

“I should like to see Federation,” he said. “I will 
go one step further and say I should like to see you 
reunited in one great Parliament of an Imperial race. But 
undue hurry would be fatal. Now is the time for discus- 
sion. Nothing would please me better than to know that 
Federation would come within the lifetime of this genera- 
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tion. I make a last appeal. I have come to South Africa 
at some inconvenience- to myself. I have no personal 
motives and no political ambition to gratify. I am older 
than most of those present, and my time of- active service is 
necessarily coming to a close. I have tried to fulfil my 
great mission in an impartial spirit. I have spoken frankly 
and without reserve. I shall go away hopeful and confident 
regarding the rest of South Africa, and I am sanguine even 
here. Upon you a great responsibility lies. You are 
engaged in building up a new nation. What that nation 
shall be depends largely upon what you do now, not on the 
past. You have a clean slate, and I ask you to give up all 
kinds of animosity which can prevent co-operation for the 
common good, and also for that Imperial dominion -which 
is yours as well as ours.” At a banquet given on 24th 
February, which was attended by the leading Dutch poli- 
ticians, he dwelt on the same theme, but added the 
intimation that a large measure of clemency might shortly 
be extended to the Rebels. But it must be accepted as an 
act of grace, not a concession to pressure. 

The other side of the case was also presented to Mr. 
Chamberlain by a deputation of Dutch Loyalists, intro- 
duced by Sir Henry Juta. He proffered a “living mass of 
proof.” Because a lot of men remained loyal, it was no 
sign of improvement. Ostracism was too real to admit of 
doubt. He had direct proof that the opinion was gaining 
ground that once more the Loyalists were going to be 
deserted. They were in a worse position as regards com- 
pensation, because they had been driven from their homes 
without obtaining receipts during the War, whereas the 
disloyal were undisturbed. The Cape Government had not 
redeemed its promise to put the Loyalists on an equal 
footing with the pro-Boers in the matter of the return of 
arms. The Memorial also gave examples of persecution in 
the churches and schools, and threw doubts on Mr. De 
Waal’s protestations .of loyalty. 

Mr. Chamberlain,, in reply, said he was sorry to hear so 
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unsatisfactory an account of the situation. While he advo- 
cated conciliation, he did not ask that it should be pur- 
chased at the sacrifice of conviction, or by the desertion of 
friends. One could not legislate agfainst an insidious form 
of persecution; one could only endeavour to remove the 
poisonous atmosphere which makes such a condition 
possible. He would advise them not to lose heart, and 
to stand firm in loyalty to the Government, and firm to 
one another. They should wait for the process of com- 
pensation to be complete before they believed themselves 
left in the cold. As regfards the “ first invasion ” losses, 
there was a clear distinction between those who were loyal 
and those who actually took part in the rebellion. The 
compensation would be on a generous scale to the loyal, 
but there would be none for the rebels. The “second 
invasion” losses were a matter entirely for the Self- 
Governing Colony. The Acts of Parliament draw a 
clear distinction in favour of ' Loyalists. The money at 
the disposal of the Commission was not more thar» suffi- 
cient to meet the claims of the Loyalists, and, therefore, 
the rebels would have nothin?. 

_ O 

Mr. De Waal’s speech was a distinct reprobation of • 
ostracism. After the even more striking declaration by 
Mr. Hofme}^", it was not good policy or generous to accept 
these assurances in a grudging spirit; if the Loyalists were 
sincere in their desire to forget the past, they must put 
suspicion aside. “ You want to see proofs. So do I. We 
must both wait.” Mr. Chamberlain said he did not believe 
that there was any difference of opinion as to the import- 
ance of a Dissolution. The existing situation was con- 
fessedly anomalous. He was assured that a Dissolution 
was impossible till a late period in the year. As soon as 
registration was complete, and the forms of the Constitution 
permitted, a new Parliament would speak authoritatively 
the opinion of the Colony. He could hold out no hope of 
interference by the Imperial authorities.. It would be un- . 
constitutional, and rake up old animosities.. 
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Thai there was some truth in the statements of the 
Dutch Loyalists and some justice in their demands was as 
clear as that the former Avere exaggerated and the latter 
excessive. It was Mr. Chamberlain’s business to hold, so 
far as possible, an even balance between the extremists on 
both sides; and the feat, difficult as it was, he seems, by 
general admission, to have successfully performed. 

On the evening of ihe 25th he bade farewell to Sir 
Waller Hcly-Hulchinson, and started on the homeward 
voyage in the Norman Castle. Mr. and Mrs. Chamber- 
lain arrived at Southampton on 14th March, where they 
were welcomed by a deputation from the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s constituents in West Birmingham. “ I am very 
glad,” said Mr. Chamberlain in reply, “that you have 
mentioned my wife in your Address, for her companion- 
ship and help have been of the greatest help to me. I do 
not know how I should have got through my work without 
her assistance and co-operation.” To the Mayor and 
Corporation of Southampton he declared that he returned 
in a spirit of hopefulness, even of confidence, though they 
must not over- rale the results already achieved by his 
mission. 

I'lis arrival in London, though intended to be private, 
was made the occasion of a popular demonstration, and on 
the next day he was summoned by the King to Bucking- 
ham Palace. On the following Saturday (20th March) he 
was received at the Guildhall, and entertained at a public 
luncheon by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. After 
a general review of his work in South Africa, and of the 
views he had formed and the prospects he entertained, he 
pointed out that the Imperial idea had only recently taken 
root in this country: — 

“ We have only to look back in the lifetime of many of 
us to remember a period of apathy and indifference in 
which our Statesmen were eager chiefly to rid themselves 
of responsibility, and felt that home affairs were as much as 
ihey could properly be called upon to attempt. At that 
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iinie our Colonies were cr5nng in vain for our sympathy, 
.■'.nd now we have gone ahead; now, I think, perhaps, we 
are even in advance of our Colonics. Not, indeed, that 
there is on their part — as I have had sufficient testimony — 
any indifference to the common interest, or any want of 
feeling or affection, but that their own local affairs have 
become so important and absorbing that, perhaps, they 
liave failed to appreciate adequately all that is due from 
them as members of the Empire to which they are proud 
to belong.” 

It is too soon to form an opinion on the progress of 
paciheation in South Africa. The machinery of Govern- 
ment has been working smoothly enough, but that may 
onl)' be because the Imperial authorities have an assured 
majority in the Councils. Some disappointment was 
expressed because General Botha and other recognised 
Boer Leaders would not co-operate in the Administration. 
But if they had associated themselves with the British so 
closely, and so soon after the War, they would have been 
called traitors by their own people. It was, however, un- 
fortunate that General Botha, who had been one of the 
Moderate Party in the old Raad at Pretoria, should, as Mr. 
Chamberlain said in the House of Commons on 30th July, 
put himself forward as a leader of the Irreconcilables. The 
letter which he had sent to Mr. Leonard Courtney for 
publication in England was, no doubt, a mischievous docu- 
ment, because it dwelt only on the shortcomings of the 
Government of the Colony, and made no allowance for', 
difficulties, while it did not give a faithful record of the 
mere facts. But neither this misleading document nor the 
speech which he delivered at the great Boer meeting at 
Heidelburg, on 2nd Jul)', contained anything absolutely 
disloyal. There was no sentence in either that could' be 
construed as even a veiled incitement to sedition — nothing- 
which passed the licence claimed m this country by an 
Opposition orator in dealing with the Cabinet of the day. 
That such criticism could be tolerated, and that no evil 
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results have ensued, is the best evidence that the country 
is settling down, and that racial' animosity in the new 
Colonies is certainly not more dangerous than at the 
Cape. Indeed, General Botha admitted that the mis- 
government of which he complained jpressed as hardly on 
the British as on the Boers: “You must not infer,” he 
wrote, “that the- Boers are seething with discontent. 
There is a wonderful .calm everywhere observable.” All 
their energies were' engaged, he added, in rebuilding their 
homes and repairing the losses of the War. In his speech, 
made nearly three weeks later, he declared that the Boers 
were not going against the Government. They wished to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with it, and help it through ahy- 
trouble in the country. But they wanted “these* big 
questions” — Amnesty for Rebels, more of the Diitch 
language in the schools, the admission of the Asiatic 
labour, the Black Vote, and the War Debt — to be settled 
by Boer opinion, and with Boer approval. 

In opposition to the old maxim. Divide et imperay the 
British have set themselves to mitigate sectional jealousies 
and racial feuds by working gradually towards the Federa- 
tion of the various Colonies. The first step in this direction 
was taken by the Bloemfontein Conference, convened for 
the purpose of establishing a Customs Union. A further 
development of the Movement is the Order in Council 
_ forming an Inter-Colonial Council for the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony. The object was thus explained by 
Lord Milner: — 

“The important work before the Legislatures of both 
Colonies is great. Indeed, in the case of the Transvaal it 
might almost be said to be appalling. They will both be 
better able to cope adequately with the enormous amount 
of work before them, if they are not called upon to deal, in 
addition, with the matters which it is now proposed to 
reserve for an Inter-Colonial Council. . . . The Council, 
which is constituted by the enclosed draff, would be one of 
high authority, representing, as it would, the Executive 
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and Legislative Councils of each of the two Colonies 
concerned. It could not be open to the charge of being 
unrepresentative, and its influence would be such that 
neither of the local Legislatures would be likely to cavil 
at its decisions, which they would in any case be unable to 
alter.” 

As regards the policy of the proposed Measure, Lord 
Milner added that the more he considered it the more 
convinced he was of its desirability and importance. “I 
see great possibilities of development in it, affecting much 
more than the two Colonies. So far, the policy of linking 
the two Colonies more closely together in regard to their 
common interests has proved the greatest possible success. 
I could not have believed six weeks ago that we should 
have got through the numerous difflcult and conflicting 
questions which presented themselves to the Railway 
Extension Conference, and subsequently to the Bloem- 
fontein Conference, as smoothly and satisfactorily as we 
have done. The result is largely, if not entirely, due to the 
fact that at the former Conference we eliminated the idea 
of any conflicting interest between the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony in railway matters, and thereby we 
succeeded at the latter Conference in getting the two 
Colonies to work absolutely as one. Though six months 
ago no one dreamt of unifying the two Colonies in any 
respect, now that the thing has been done, or rather 
started, the advantages are so obvious that apparently no 
one is seriously opposed to it, while the great body of 
public opinion seems cordially in favour of it. No doubt 
the position would be very different if any attempt were 
made to amalgamate the two Colonies altogether. . . .‘ Ih 
the proposed Constitution, all matters into which- -local 
sentiment and tradition enter, and in which diversity of 
action would be harmless, and perhaps even useful, are left 
to the Local Governments. I would only say, in con- 
clusion, that the basis on which I propose that any contri- 
bution to the Common Budget should be levied, and also 
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the basis on which it is suggested that any surplus should 
be divided, though they may appear somewhat arbitrary, 
have really been carefully thought out, and discussed with 
good financial authorities. The Customs duties, especially 
when the Customs Union is introduced, will be the best 
measure (a better measure than the sum of taxation) of the 
comparative resources of the two Colonies j and, therefore, 
of their comparative ability to contribute towards the 
common burden.” 

On 23rd May, Mr. Chamberlain transmitted to Lord 
Milner an Order in Council establishing the new Council 
founded on the draft of the High Commissioner. Mr. 
Chamberlain added: “In view of the considerations ad- 
vanced in your Despatch of i6th February, the present 
Measure is to be regarded as a financial necessity for 
securing efficient control and harmonious administration 
in regard to certain matters of common interest, whilst 
leaving to the two Colonies perfect freedom as to their 
individual necessities and aspirations. It is mainly by 
these considerations that I have been actuated in sub- 
mitting the Measure for the approval of His Majesty in 
Council; but, judging from the spirit which prevailed at 
the recent Customs and Raihvay Conferences, I am led to 
believe that it will also be welcomed as a step towards the 
closer union of British South Africa.” 

It cannot be said, however, that there are at present 
any indications that Mr. Chamberlain’s characteristically 
sanguine forecast will find immediate fulfilment. In Cape 
Colony the Bond Party, at the recent elections for the 
Legislative Council, have all but maintained their previous 
position, nor is there any reason to expect a more decisive 
defeat in the case of the Assembly. The leaders of that 
^ organisation, though not actively disloyal, are by no means 
anxious to obliterate race distinctions, or to acquiesce in 
any developments of an Imperial policy. They are, what 
they have always been, essentially and radically Dutch, and 
on that account they must be, more or less, anti-British. 
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Neither the defeat of the Boers, the conciliatory langnagfe 
of Mr. Chamberlain, nor the equity of Lord Milner’s ad- 
ministration has made, as yet, the slightest impression on 
their minds, or modified, in any perceptible degree, their 
dislike of the British element in South Africa, and their 
stolid determination to work, by open and by underground 
methods, for the establishment of Dutch supremacy. 

The Boers in the new Colonies, who have gone through 
the hard mill of war, are, perhaps, more amenable to an 
order of things which they see no present means of chang- 
ing. Probably they would be content to labour, in their 
desultory yet not ineffective manner, on their farms if the 
prospect were to become somewhat brighter. But the 
expected development of markets for agricultural products 
has been delayed by the prolonged depression at the centre 
of the gold-mining industry. Until this has been relieved, 
whatever may be the means employed, it seems idle to hope 
for political progress, or to look for any satisfactory results 
from the institution of Responsible Government. This, 
it is known, is one of the Measures which Lord Milner 
expects to see adopted at no distant date, and it was, no 
doubt, with the idea of laying aside some of the autocratic 
powers with which he has so long been invested, that he 
started on November 28th on his return journey to South 
Africa — having declined Mr. Balfour’s flattering proposal 
that he should succeed his late Chief as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 

A certain amount of support is, however, given to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s forecast of the future of South Africa 
by the Report recently presented (November 17, 1903) 
by Mr. Henry Birchenough, who had been appointed By 
the Board of Trade to inquire into and report upon the 
present position and future prospects of British trade in 
South Africa. Mr. Birchenough left England on January 3 
last, and, after staying a week in Cape Town, went to 
Johannesburg, where he remained for two months “study- 
ing the trade problems of the Transvaal, and especially the 
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great mining industry and projected public works, upon 
which the future prosperity of South Africa so much 
depends.” He accompanied Lord Milner and Mr. 
Chamberlain to Bloemfontein, and thus had opportuni- 
ties of meeting representatives of nearly every town in 
the Orange River Colony. He visited various parts 
of the Transvaal, especially where great industries are 
likely to spring up, such as the coal and iron districts and 
the new gold and diamond claims. He made a trip also to 
Delagoa Bay, to see the port of Lourengo Marques. Late 
in March he went down into Natal to study the conditions 
of that Colony. Returning to Johannesburg he struck 
across to Kimberley, and from there traversed the Eastern 
Province of Cape Colony. Time did not permit him to 
visit Rhodesia, though he met many Rhodesians who fur- 
nished him with information. In a statement of his journeys 
and the methods of his investigations, he says there is un- 
doubtedly among all classes in South Africa a strong and 
patriotic desire, in view of the sacrifices of the late War, to 
keep as large a proportion as possible of the trade of the 
Colonies in British hands. Over and over again he received 
assurances from importers and buyers that preference was 
being given, and would continue to be given, to British 
products and traders. ‘ ‘ The moment is, therefore, pecu- 
liarly favourable for the extension of British trade, and for 
the establishment of a sound and practical system of com- 
mercial intelligence between Great Britain and the South 
African Colonies.” 

The Report is divided into two parts. The first is 
introductory, and deals comprehensively with the condition 
and resources of the South African market and with New 
Openings for Trade — and in this division there are thirteen 
Sections. Part 11. treats of foreign competition in South 
Africa, and consists of eight Sections. After a short 
review of the trading conditions — a. sketch of the manner 
in which import business is carried on by the coast houses 
and their up-country branches — ^and a description of the 
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port facilities of the region, Mr. Birchenough enlarges 
upon the magnitude of the South African markets, giving 
statistics which show that in ten years (1893-1902) the 
total imports have increased in value by nearly 250 per 
cent, by far the greatest increase taking place in the last 
two years: — 

f 

“The rapidity with which South Africa has come to the front as a 
g-reat market for British manufactures is almost sta*'tling. Ten years 
ago, in 1893, Great Britain’s exports to South Africa were valued at a 
little under 9 millions; last year they almost reached 26 millions. 
In 1893, South Africa stood sixth on the list of Great Britain’s customers; 
last year she stood second. She had left America, Germany, France, 
and Australia behind, and was only beaten by India. It is no rash 
prediction that this year she will pass India and stand first on the list 
as the largest buyer in the world of the produce and m anufactures of the 
Mother Country.” 

Further statistics show that whereas in 1893 South 
Africa took only about 4 per cent of our total exports, 
last year she took 9 per cent of our exports to the whole 
world, and 23.6 per cent of our exports to British Posses- 
sions. Her purchases from us last year were three times 
as great as those of Russia, Holland, Belgium, or China, 
and five times as great as those of Brazil, Argentina, and 
Japan: — 

“ South Africa is already our best customer for mining machinery, 
cutlery, hardware, cast and wrought iron, steel manufactures, ready- 
made clothing of all kinds for men and women, haberdashery anrf 
millinery, boots and shoes, saddlery, and spirits; our second best 
customer for paper, cement, locomotives, iron and steel wire; and third 
on the list for angle, bar, and galvanised iron. She takes two-thirds 
of the boots and shoes, two-fifths of the mining machinery, and one- 
third of the apparel and slops exported from the United Kingdom. 

“Already the expansion of business is rendering necessary great 
increases in the dock and harbour accommodation at the Cape anrf Natal 
ports, as well as railway extension in all directions, and immpnco 
additions to rolling stock and railway material. There is no branch 
of reproductive public expenditure which is not being stimulated. If 
proof were needed of the prosperity and increased means of traders, 
it is to be found in the magnificent stores and warehouses which are 
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beins^ erected in Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Durban. 
One other point deserves notice as an element in future commercial 
wellbeinsf, that is, the marked improvement in the credit of individuals. 
I was repeatedly informed that the War had effected a great and im- 
portant change in this direction, partly by weeding out many weak 
traders, and partly by putting money into the pockets of others. The 
decline of the ‘ supported ’ house system was pointed to as collateral 
evidence of this fact. People, who before the War required fingnrig| i. 
assistance, can now stand on their own feet, and buy where they can buy 
best and cheapest.” 

But, whatever the prosperity of the other Colonies may 
be, the Transvaal is the pivot on which the immediate com- 
mercial prosperity of the country turns, and here there are 
all the elements of exciting developments. “ It is difficult 
to speak of the eventual future of the Transvaal without 
appearing to use the language of exaggeration.” There is 
reason to believe that the existing mines “represent rather 
the opening than the closing of a great chapter in the 
history of gold mining. Hardly a month passes without 
some discovery being made which adds to the known 
extent of the gold-bearing districts.” There is coal in 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies, enormous iron 
deposits in the Middelburg-Ermelo region, diamond-bear- 
ing farms near Pretoria which may one day rival those 
of Kimberley, and other metals in paying quantities ; — 

” Reports of valuable finds of gold, copper, and diamondiferous 
ground have come in lately from the Limpopo; coal is reported near 
Spelonkcn, and a banket formation in the Zoutspanberg, while dis- 
coveries of silver, tin, and thorium are reported from the neighbourhood 
of Steynsdorp. In view of the results already attained, and of the wide 
aresis which arc still open to the labour of the prospector, one need not 
be very sanguine to form a high estimate of the mineral wealth of 
the new Colonies.” 

Mr. Birchenough then proceeds to review the existing 
gold-mining industry: — 

There are some special characteristics of the industiy which in the 
interest of British trade it is important to bring out in shaip relief^ 
because 1 am convinced that a certain confusion has arisen in the minds, 
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not only of a larg’e section of the British public, but of a considerable 
number of British manufacturers, between the speculative character of 
Slock Hxchang’e dealingfs in what are known as ‘ KafBr * Shares, and 
the very solid industry vrhich lies underneath. Much of the uncertainty 
and distrust which belong’s to such speculations has most unjustly at- 
tached itself to the industry itself. Perhaps it is not unnatural. If one 
can imag'ine an habitual g'amble in the Shares of the numerous limited 
Companies which carry on cotton-spinning* in this country, no doubt 
a similar confusion would arise with regard to that industry also. There 
is a sense in which it may be said to be the misfortune of Transvaal gold 
mining that the great financial groups which control it carry on two 
businesses, one the purely industrial enterprise of working mines, the 
other the entirely financial operation of floating new propositions, and 
that their direct interests are at times more closely engaged in the latter 
than in the former.” 


Without taking into account other fields, Mr. Birch- 
enough thinks the Rand industry is capable of much 
greater expansion in the future; and he gives figures for 
this belief exclusive of a large area of deep level ground. 
“The great groups estimate that given a sufficient supply 
of labour they will be able to spend in the next fifteen years 
a sum of over ;^ 50 jOOo,ooo sterling in new developments 
and equipment.” The Report reviews in detail the various 
railway projects in^ South Africa. The concluding para- 
graph says : — 

**It must be pointed out that railway extension in the various 
Colonies necessarily involves a constantly increasing importation of 
railway stores of all kinds, other than rolling stock, such as rails, points 
and crossings, bridge material, water-pipes, and fittings, tanks, building 
material, oils, iron and steel, copper and brass, waggon-covers, electrical 
machinery and appliances, stationery, uniforms, and a thousand and one 
miscellaneous items. It also implies the enlargement of fitting-shops, 
foundries, &c., with their necessary equipment of machine tools, pneu- 
matic tools, electric power and lighting machineiy, all of which can and 
ought to be supplied from Great Britain. Since the transfer of the 
Netherlands Railway to the Government of the new Colonies, all the 
orders for railway material which formerly went almost entirely to 
foreign countries come to Great Britain. It is estimated that close upon 
;^3,ooo,ooo has been spent in Great Britain upon rolling stock for these 
two Colonies since the British occupation, and that from ;^5oo,ooo to 
^800,000 per annum will be so spent for some years to come. If to this 
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be added the additional material and rolling stock required for Cape 
Colony and Natal, not to mention Rhodesia, it will be seen how great 
a market the future offers to our manufacturers.” 

Other Public Works and Municipal undertakings are 
specified and treated as constituting **a great and promis- 
ing opening for trade,” which British engineers and manu- 
facture! s should carefully watch. Mr. Birchenough then 
gives an animated review of private enterprise — in the 
building trade there is “extraordinary activity”; in agri- 
culture there is a large demand for implements of all kinds, 
fertilisers, seeds, and possibly breeding stock. But though 
Mr. Birchenough writes optimistically of general trade, he 
points out that the inflation of prices, and consequent high 
cost of living, limit and check expansion ; and he offers a 
serious warning on the subject of “ rings ” : 

“One cannot conceal from one’s self the fact that the free play of 
competition in South Africa is more or less paralysed by the influence 
of ‘rings’, not necessarily definitely organized combinations of any 
kind, but more or less powerful interests. The shipping ‘conference’ 
is a common and well-known example, but there are in all branches 
of trade influences which keep both wholesale and retail prices and 
profits at a very high level. It is a delicate and difficult matter to 
determine what is a reasonable profit in trade, but there is a general 
impression in South Africa that the profits of middlemen and distributors 
are of such a character as to form an important factor in the inflgffd 
prices which are current. With a freer play of competition, such as 
time will assuredly bring about, there would be a lowering of the general 
scale of prices, and a consequent decrease in the cost of living. It is 
more than probable that traders would be compensated by the greatly 
increased volume of business they would transact. Certainly the general 
interests of trade lie in the direction of a large consumption at moderate 
prices rather than a moderate consumption at high prices.” 

The Report then proceeds to deal Avith the subject of 
l-'orcign Competition. It appears that there are (i) whole 
br.inches of trade in which Great Britain stands supreme; 
(2) other trades in which we hold our own but encounter 
keen competition which shows signs of absorbing particular 
departments; and (3) a few branches in which we are 
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actuall}'- behind our competitors — for example, we are 
“completely beaten” by the Americans in agricultural 
implements, and very hard hit by Americans and others 
in steel frame construction and electrical engineering. 
Our chief competitors are undoubtedly America and 
Germany, with Belgium and Switzerland in the second 
rank : — 

” America is undoubtedly our most formidable rival present and future. 
The actual amount of her imports of competitive articles is not very 
g'reat — it is about one-half of her total importations — but it is growing" 
rapidly both in volume and variety. It is impossible to visit ports, ware- 
houses, stores, or mines without being struck by the extraordinary 
vitality of American trade in South Africa. The reasons for this will 
be given later. It is sufficient to point out here that, so far, American 
manufacturers have confined their attention chiefly to the trades in which 
the natural resources of their country, or their experience at home of 
conditions similar to those which prevail in South Africa, or their well- 
known ingenuity and inventiveness, give them special advantages. This 
is why they have been able to dominate the trade in agricultural imple- 
ments and in steel frame construction, and to obtain so firm a hold upon 
all departments of mining machinery.” 

The competition of Germany, though far less serious, 
is much more general. “She nibbles at nearly every 
article of importance, but does not make a very serious im- 
pression upon any” — except in certain imported articles 
of which a list is given. But so far as Mr. Birchenough 
could judge “there is no branch of engineering work in 
Johannesburg of which British manufacturers might not 
obtain an absolutely predominating share if they would lay 
themselves out to study minutely the special needs of the 
market, modernise their methods, and display the vigour, 
enterprise, and adaptability which are shown by the best of 
their rivals.” In this part of the Report there is a full 
description of the ill-eifects of the Shipping Rings and pre- 
ferential rates of freight by sea and rail to it. Passing to 
the summary of conclusions, we are rcld that the expansion 
of trade may be expected to follow the lines of — 

I. The development of the various mining' industries — gold, coal, 
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iron, and diamonds, involving a large capital outlay for equipment, and 
a greatly increased consumption of imported stores. 

“ 2. Railway extension in the different Colonies with an immediate 
demand for material and rolling stock. 

“ 3. Government expenditure upon docks and harbours, public build- 
ings, irrigation works, &c. 

“4. Necessary and pressing Municipal outlay upon sanitation, water 
supply, electric lighting and traction, public offices, &c. 

5. Private enterprise of all kinds, both in the extension of old and 
the creation of new industries, building operations, &c. 

“6. The extension of agriculture and its prosecution upon more 
modern and scientific principles than have been practised hitherto. 

“7. The concomitant increase in the demand for general merchandise 
of all kinds, to satisfy the demands of a larger and more prosperous 
population, white and black.” 

Among particular causes of the success of foreign com- 
petition are the following; — 

“ Superiority of some natural resources. 

Experience in dealing with similar local conditions. 

“ Greater exercise of ingenuity and inventiveness. 

“Closer study of local requirements resulting in the adaptation of 
goods to special local needs. 

“ Greater alertness and adaptability— less conservatism. 

“ Superiority of some business methods. 

“ Quicker delivery' and adherence to contract dates. 

“ Adoption of standard t)'pes and standardisation of parts. 

“ Better finish and make-up. 

“ More scientific packing. 

“ Dumping in South Africa of surplus goods from protected home 
markets. 

“ In the case of the engineering trades a better system of repre- 
sentation. 

The presence on the mines of American engineers favourably 
disposed to American machinery. 

The practice of German mining groups in giving their orders to 
German makers.” 

The following is Mr. Birchenough’s summary of general 
suggestions for the more effective meeting of foreign 
competition : — 

I. A more careful study on ttie part of British manufacturers of 
the local conditions and special requirements of the South African 
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narlcet.^ Nothing- will stimulate this so much as the personal visits 
of principals and directors of British firms. 

“ 2. In view of the great and increasing importance of the market, 
more vigour and enterprise in attacking those branches of trade in which 
we are weak, and less conservatism in general business methods. 

“3. Better and more authoritative representation, especially in 
Johannesburg, where direct representation is absolutely necessary. If 
firms cannot afford a representative of their own, members of allied 
trades should combine and employ a man to represent them jointly. 

“ In the engineering trades representatives should be men of both 
technical and business training, and should be given as much discretion 
as possible in quoting prices for large contracts. 

“ 4. A more liberal system of credit in Johannesburg involving a frank 
acceptance of the mines’ terms. Business should be financed from the 
British side and not in Johannesburg. 

“ 5. Prompter delivery and a closer adherence to contract dates. 

6. Larger stocks of standard t3'pes of machinery, of fittings, and 
of spare parts. 

“7. Standardisation wherever possible. 

“ 8. Greater attention to make-up and finish. 

" g. More scientific packing in all branches of trade. 

Further improvements in catalogues and advertising.” 

" II. More information to be given, especially to the engineers and 
buj’ers of Colonial Governments and municipalities. 

“12. More attention to small details of all sorts. 

“ 13. The training of British engineers to take a larger share of the 
most important posts in the mines. 

i4< Maintenance in British hands of the financial control of as many 
undertakings as possible. 

“ 15. The cheapening of production by the better and more modern 
organization and equipment of works and manufactories. 

“ 16. Uniformity of British and foreign freights. 

“ 17. Through rates and through bills of lading from the place of 
manufacture to destination.” 

Much valuable matter is contained in the Appendices 
to this Report, but these relate chiefly to the interests and 
prospects of special trades and manufactures. 



CHAPTER XIX 

STEPS TOWARDS FEDERATION 

Early in 1897, Mr. Chamberlain took advantage of the 
approaching celebration of the late Queen’s second Jubilee 
to invite ^e Premiers of the Self-Governing Colonies to 
attend a Conference in Downing* Street. 

This was by no means the first occasion on which" the 
Premiers of the Self-Governing Colonies had assembled. 
7 he first important meeting had been convened in London 
under the auspices of the Imperial Federation League. 

, 1 : Salisbury, who pointed out the 
difficulties interposed in the way of a Customs Union by 
the different fiscal policies of the various parts of the 
Empire, though he regarded such an arrangement in the 
future as by no means impossible. The first business, 
however, was union for defence. Mr. Chamberlain, 
speaking of the Conference after it had been dissolved, 
expressed his belief that the existing tie between Mother 
Country and Colonies was essentially a temporary one; 
it must be strengthened by Federation or it would be 
loosened altogether. A number of points were set down 
for discussion, and, practically, they covered the whole 
ground of Imperial Federation. Subsequently, however, 
the movement languished, and was only revived in 1894 
at the Ottawa Conference, at which three Resolutions 
were passed (i) in support of a Customs arrangement 
between Great Britain and the Colonies under which 
trade within the Empire might be placed on a more 
favourable footing than that on which trade is carried 
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on -vAith forcig-n countries; (2) that until this could be 
-'-•ulod Great Britain and the Colonies should place 
'■nch other’s products on a more favoured basis than 
those of foreig-n countries; and (3) that all clauses in 
existing- Treaties which prevented the Colonics from 
making- arrangements for reciprocity amongst themselves 
or v.'ith Great Britain should be removed, and power 
should be given to the Colonies for making such 
agreements. But nothing could be done in pursuance 
of these suggestions, as Germany and Belgium both 
declined to modify the existing Treaties, and as public 
opinion in this counti-}’^ was b)' no means ripe for insist- 
ing on the abolition of these restrictive covenants. The 
Liberal Government of the time were not opposed — in 
principle, at least— to the establishment of an Imperial 
Customs Union, as Lord Ripon, who was Colonial Sec- 
retar^' at the time, has recently declared (Bradford, 
Nov. 24, 1903). But by an Imperial Customs Union 
they meant the abolition, throughout the Empire, of all 
taxation not levied for purely Revenue purposes. That, 
of course, was a scheme which the Colonies had not 
suggested or contemplated— which, indeed, their financial 
conditions would not have permitted them to carry out. 
The following passage, quoted by Lord Ripon, is taken 
from the Despatch written on behalf of the Imperial 
Government : — 

“The Resolution (of the Ottawa Conference) does not 
advocate the establishment of a Customs Union com- 
prising the whole Empire, whereby all the existing barriers 
to free commercial intercourse between the various mem- 
bers would be removed, and the aggregate Customs 
Revenue equitably apportioned among the difTcrent com- 
munities. Such an arrangement would be in principle 
free from objection, and if it were practicable would cer- 
tainly prove effective in cementing tiie unity of the Empire 
and promoting its progress and stability. But it was 
unanimously recognised by the Delegates that the cir- 
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cumstances of the Colonies make such a union, for the 
present, at any rate, impossible.” 

Nothing-, therefore, was done or attempted to be done 
until the Conference of 1897. 

The proceedings, as Mr. Chamberlain explained in his 
opening speech on 24th June, were to be of a somewhat 
informal nature, the Resolutions arrived at were not 
to be binding on any of the communities represented, and 
it was the desire of the Colonial Office rather to elicit 
expressions of opinion from the visitors than to put for- 
ward any views or proposals of its own. The subjects 
proposed for consideration were: (i) The Political Rela- 
tions between the Mother Country and the Self-Governing 
Colonies; (2) Imperial Defence; (3) Commercial Rela- 
tions; (4) The construction of a Pacific Cable passing 
through exclusively British territory; and a number of 
minor questions, which included the institution of an 
Imperial Penny Postage, and the regulation of Alien 
Immigration. 

With regard to establishing a closer political connection 
between the Mother Country and the Colonies, Mr. 
Chamberlain declared that here, at least, the idea of an 
Imperial Federation was “in the air,” but he plainly in- 
timated that Colonial opinion, so far as he could tell, was 
not yet ripe for any practical proposals in that direction. 
If it was ever to be accomplished, it would be after the 
lapse of a considerable time, and only by gradual steps. 
One of the surest advances towards that end would consist 
in the grouping of the Colonies. Canada had shown the 
way, Australia was following, and in South Africa the idea 
had bulked largely in the past, and would probably come 
to the front again. There was, however, one suggestion — 
merely a personal one— which Mr. Chamberlain wished to 
place before the Premiers. This was for setting up some 
“better machinery of consultation” between the Mother 
Country and the Self-Governing Colonies. It might be 
possible to establish “a great Council of the Empire” to 
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which they would send representative plenipotentiaries, not 
mere delegates unable to act without reference to their 
respective Governments, but “persons who by their 
position in the Colonies, and by their close touch with 
Colonial feeling, would be able, upon all subjects sub- 
mitted to them, to give really effective and valuable 
advice. If such a Council were to be created, it would 
at once assume immense importance, and might develop 
into something still greater; indeed, it might grow into a 
Federal Council. The opinion of such a body would be 
taken by the Legislatures of the Mother Country and the 
Colonies alike, and would weigh most materially, on “all 
minor matters of common interest.” 

” There is,” Mr. Chamberlain proceeded, “only one 
point in reference to this which it is absolutely necessary 
that we all should bear in mind. It may be that the time 
has come — and, if not, I believe it will come — when the 
Colonies will desire to substitute, for the slight relation- 
ship which at present exists, a true partnership, and in that 
case they will want their share in the management of the 
Empire— which we like to think is as much theirs as it is 
ours. But, of course, with the privilege of management 
and of control will also come the obligation and the 
responsibility. There will come some form of contribu- 
tion towards the expense for objects which we shall have 
in common.” 

This was the difficulty which led to the temporary 
failure of the scheme. The majority of the Premiers 
were not prepared to recommend any proportionate con- 
tribution in aid of Imperial expenditure — at least for 
the present, though Mr. Seddon (New Zealand) and Sir 
E. N. C. Braddon (Tasmania) thought that the time had 
already arrived for strengthening the ties between the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. The other Premiers, 
or most of them, agreed that the present relations could 
not continue indefinitely, and that some means must be 
devised for giving the Colonies a voice and control in 
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matters of Imperial interest. But as this would involve 
the voting of Colonial money, the whole matter must be 
postponed, and the idea of any radical reform was shelved 
by the collective declaration that “the present relations 
between the United Kingdom and the Self-Governing 
Colonies are generally satisfactory under the existing con- 
dition of things.” 

On the question of Imperial Defence, Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out that the Army and Navy were being main- 
tained, “not exclusively or even mainly,” for the benefit 
of the United Kingdom. During the reign of Queen 
Victoria, it would be found that every War, great or 
small, in which we had been engaged, “had at the 
bottom a Colonial interest — the interest of a Colony or 
a great Dependency like India.” If we had no Empire 
it would not be necessary to spend anything like what 
we were spending either on the Army or Navy. Here 
Mr. Chamberlain adverted gently to the position which 
the Colonies would occupy if they were separated from 
Great Britain. Canada had 3000 miles of frontier ex- 
posed to a powerful neighbour, and might be brought 
into conflict with the rising power of Japan or even with 
the great Russian Empire. The interests of Australia 
had been threatened on more than one occasion by the 
two greatest military nations of Europe, each the pos- 
sessor of a powerful fleet. In South Africa the British 
settlers were confronted with domestic rivals, heavily 
armed and prepared both for offence and defence — not 
to mention the ambitions of Foreign Powers. 

“What” (Mr. Chamberlain said) “I want to urge 
upon you is — and in doing so I think I am speaking to 
those who are already converted — that we have a common 
interest in this matter, and certainly it has been a great 
pleasure to us, a great pride to us, that Australia, in the 
first instance, offered voluntarily a contribution in aid of 
the British Navy, besides taking her full share of her 
own military defences. Now we have to recognise that 
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the Cape Colony has followed in that patriotic course. 
I do not know upon what conditions these gifts may be 
offered or continued, but, at all events, the spirit in which 
the)’- have been made is most heartily reciprocated in this 
country. The amount, of course, is at the present time 
absolutely trifling, but that is not the point. We are 
looking to the Colonies as still children, but rapidly ap- 
proaching manhood. In the lifetime, perhaps, of some 
of us we shall see the population doubled, and certainly 
in the lifetime of our descendants there will be great 
nations where now there are comparatively sparse popu- 
lations; and to establish in the early days this principle 
of mutual support, and of a truly Imperial patriotism, is 
a great thing of which our Colonial Statesmen may well be 
proud.” 

Now, though a committee of experts had done some- 
thing for Colonial Defence, the military preparations 
were still behindhand. If War broke out it would be 
sudden : there would be no time then for preparation. 
We ought to have beforehand a common scheme of de- 
fence against any possible or, at least, any probable 
enemy. Some of the Colonies had already presented 
schemes — others had not done so. Mr. Chamberlain be- 
lieved — ^with more justification than, perhaps, he knew — 
that it was “most desirable that this omission should be 
repaired.” 

After dwelling on the necessity of uniformity in arms 
and equipment, the provision of central stores, and the 
military training of the local forces, he said he was look- 
ing forward to something much greater than the inter- 
changeability of the several groups of Colonial con- 
tingents. He would unify, to some extent, the whole 
military strength of the Empire: — 

“That is a matter which also can be arranged, and 
to which we shall bring, at all events, the utmost good 
will. If you have, as Canada has at Kingston, an im- 
portant Military College, it may be possible for us to 
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matters of Imperial interest. But as this would involve 
the voting- of Colonial money, the whole matter must be 
postponed, and the idea of any radical reform was shelved 
by the collective declaration that “the present relations 
between the United King-dom and the Self-Governing 
Colonies are generally satisfactory under the existing con- 
dition of things.” 

On the question of Imperial Defence, Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out that the Army and Navy were being main- 
tained, “not exclusively or even mainly,” for the benefit 
of the United Kingdom. During the reign of Queen 
Victoria, it would be found that every War, great or 
small, in which we had been engaged, “had at the 
bottom a Colonial interest — the interest of a Colony or 
a great Dependency like India.” If v/e had no Empire- 
it would not be necessary to spend anything like what 
we were spending either on the Army or Navy. Here 
Mr. Chamberlain adverted gently to the position which 
the Colonies would occupy if they were separated from 
Great Britain. Canada had 3000 miles of frontier ex- 
posed to a powerful neighbour, and might be brought 
into conflict with the rising power of Japan or even with 
the great Russian Empire. The interests of Australia 
had been threatened on more than one occasion by the 
two greatest military nations of Europe, each the pos- 
sessor of a powerful fleet. In South Africa the British 
settlers were confronted with domestic rivals, heavily 
armed and prepared both for offence and defence — not 
to mention the ambitions of Foreign Powers. 

“What” (Mr. Chamberlain said) “I want to urge 
upon you is — and in doing so I think I am speaking to 
those who are already converted — that we have a common 
interest in this matter, and certainly it has been a great 
pleasure to us, a great pride to us, that Australia, in the 
first instance, offered voluntarily a contribution in aid of 
the British Navy, besides taking her full share of her 
own military defences. Now we have to recognise that 
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the Cape Colony has followed in that patriotic course. 
I do not know upon what conditions these gifts may be 
olfered or continued, but, at all events, the spirit in which 
they have been made is most heartily reciprocated in this 
country. The amount, of course, is at the present time 
absolutely trifling, but that is not the point. We are 
looking to the Colonies as still children, but rapidly ap- 
proaching manhood. In the lifetime, perhaps, of some 
of us we shall see the population doubled, and certainl}'^ 
in the lifetime of our descendants there will be great 
nations where now there are comparatively sparse popu- 
lations; and to establish in the early days this principle 
of mutual support, and of a truly Imperial patriotism, is 
a great thing of which our Colonial Statesmen may well be 
proud.” 

Now, though a committee of experts had done some- 
thing for Colonial Defence, the military preparations 
were still behindhand. If War broke out it would be 
sudden; there would be no time then for preparation. 
We ought to have beforehand a common scheme of de- 
fence against any possible or, at least, any probable 
enemy. Some of the Colonies had already presented 
schemes — others had not done so. Mr. Chamberlain be- 
lieved — ^with more justification than, perhaps, he knew — 
that it was “most desirable that this omission should be 
repaired.” 

After dwelling on the necessity of uniformity in arms 
and equipment, the provision of central stores, and the 
military training of the local forces, he said he was look- 
ing forward to something much greater than the inter- 
changeability of the several groups of Colonial con- 
tingents. He would unify, to some extent, the whole 
military strength of the Empire: — 

“That is a matter which also can be arranged, and 
to which we shall bring, at all events, the utmost good 
will. If you have, as Canada has at Kingston, an im- 
portant Military College, it may be possible for us to 
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offer occasionally, to the cadets of that College, com- 
missions in the British Army. But a still more import- 
ant matter which has suggested itself to my mind, and 
which now I desire to commend to your earnest attention, 
is a proposal which may be described as the interchange- 
ability of military duties. To put it into plain English 
it means this: that, for instance, a Canadian regiment 
should come to this country, take up its quarters for a 
period of time, at least twelve months, with the British 
Army, and form, during the whole time that it is in this 
country, a part of the British Army, and that in return 
a similar regiment of British troops, or a brigade of 
artillery or cavalry, should go to Canada, and should 
reside and exercise with the Canadian Army, and form a 
part of that Army. The idea is that this should be chiefly 
for the purpose of drill and instruction, and I cannot doubt 
that it will be of enormous advantage to the Canadian 
troops, and to the troops of the Colonies, to measure 
themselves against the Regular Army, and to learn the 
discipline and the manoeuvres which are practised on a 
large scale in this country. 

“But my imagination goes even further. It seems to 
me possible that, although in the first instance the idea 
is that such a regiment coming to this country would 
come solely for that purpose, and would not be engaged 
in military operations, yet, if it were their wish to share 
in the dangers and the glories of the British Army, and 
take their part in expeditions in which the British Army 
might be engaged, I see no reason why these Colonial 
troops should not, from time to time, fight side by side 
with their British colleagues. That, however, is a matter 
which, like everything else which I am putting before you, 
is not a recommendation which has any pressure behind 
it; it is merely a suggestion to be taken up by you volun- 
tarily, if it commend itself to your minds. What I have 
suggested might take place with regard to Canada, I 
believe, might equally take place with regard to such 
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fine forces as those of which we have seen representatives 
from some of the Colonies of Australia, and might take 
place also with regard to the South African Colonies.” 

On the military question practically nothing was done 
by the Premiers: they listened to the statement from 
Captain Nathan, Secretary' of the Colonial Defence Com- 
mittee, and promised to refer the suggestions they had 
heard to their respective Governments."^ In a general way 
they approved the proposal for an occasional exchange 
of military units, and were informed that the War Office 
would make an offer for the exchange (or conversion) of 
the Martini-Henry rifles for those of smaller calibre em- 
ployed in the Imperial forces. 

But a more definite understanding was needed as to 
naval matters. The First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
Goschen) removed a misunderstanding which had gained 
currenc}' as to the wishes of Whitehall. The Government 
highly %'alued the principle of a Colonial contribution to 
the Navy, though tlie present amount was “inconsider- 
able.” 

“From the strategical point of view,” said Mr. Goschen, 
“we should be glad that the Admiralty should have a free 
hand. I was glad to see that it has been acknowledged by 
the Premiers that the operations of the Australian squadron 
in the Solomon Islands, and generally in the Pacific groups, 
have a distinct Colonial as w^ell as an Imperial interest, and 
that no complaint could be raised against the employment 
of ships on the Australasian station for purposes so dis- 
tinctly Colonial as many of these purposes are, though 
such employment might carry the ships to a considerable 
distance from the Continent of Australia. But, apart from 
this, the object for which w'e w'ant a free hand is to be able 
to conduct the defence of Australia on the same principles 
as those which we .should follow^ in the defence of our 
Lnglish, Scotch, and Irish ports, principles which exclude 
our undertaking to detach ships to particular ports. For 

instance, w'e could not undertake to post one sliio at 
VOL ir. * 
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Sydney, another at Adelaide, and another at Melbourne. 
We must rely upon the localities themselves for the defence 
of these ports, while, on our part, we undertake that no 
organised Expedition should be directed against any part 
of Australia. No organised Expedition could be sent 
either from Japan, or from the United States, or from 
France, without the full knowledge of the Admiralty. 
That I assume. We are too ubiquitous for any such 
Expedition to be secretly organised. If it were organised, 
our whole strength would be directed to defeating such a 
movement. I see it has been suggested in a previous dis- 
cussion that possibly we might, under stress, take away the 
ships which may be on the Australian Station, and for 
which you have partly paid and on which you rely, in 
order to send them to some distant quarter. But I can- 
not conceive any case, unless we lost actually our" sea 
power, when we should think it our duty not to defend 
so valuable a portion of our Empire as Australia, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania, for the safety of which we hold 
ourselves responsible in the same way as we hold ourselves 
responsible for the safety of the British Islands. I put this 
very strongly, so that there may be no apprehension. In 
all our strategical combinations we have never conceived 
the possibility that we should expose such Possessions as 
the Australian Colonies.” 

The “misunderstanding” had arisen from a speech in 
which the Duke of Devonshire had protested against the 
policy of “hugging the shore.” The proper tactics for 
the Navy were aggressive; hunting down the enemy’s 
ships and attacking his Possessions — by Australian vessels, 
being directed against his ships and Possessions 
within the Australian zone. “Hence” — Mr. Goschen 
continued — “the duty of the Colonies to look after their 
shore defences. I do not say that we should not prefer 
contributions without any tie whatever, but I do not make 
such a demand, and, so far as the policy of the present 
Board of Admiralty is concerned, I am prepared to stand 
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by the existing Agreement.” It is not difficult to read 
between the lines. Mr. Goschen was, in fact, arguing 
against the restrictions imposed by the Australian Colonies; 
and the “misunderstanding" which he desired to remove 
was a definite disagreement as to policy. His “explana- 
tion,” however, Avas, politely but decidedly, set aside by 
the Premiers, avIio resolved “that the statement of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty with reference to the Austra- 
lian Squadron is most satisfactory ” — practically, it con- 
ceded the point in issue — and “the Premiers favour the 
continuance of the Australian Squadron under the terms 
of the existing agreement.” More encouraging was the 
announcement, by the Premier of Cape Colony, that his 
Legislature was prepared to offer an “unconditional con- 
tribution of the cost of a first-class battleship.” 

In approaching the commercial relations between the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies, Mr. Chamberlain was 
well aware that he Avas treading on doubtful ground. He 
began with a cautious reference to the German Zollverein, 
AA'hich had commenced entirely as a commercial convention, 
dealing at first only partially Avith the trade of the Empire, 
but was afterAvards extended to the Avhole of that trade, 
and finally “made possible and encouraged the ultimate 
union of the Empire.” But, before anything practical 
could be done, Mr. Chamberlain reminded the Premiers 
that Great Britain would have to disentangle herself from 
various Treaty obligations— notably those with Germany 
and Belgium. To denounce our Treaties with these 
Powers Avould be a serious affair, since our trade with 
these tAvo alone was larger than with all the Colonies 
combined. The question, however, was about to be 
brought to an issue by the Canadian offer to extend Pre- 
ferential terms to the Mother Country; already Germany 
and Belgium had protested and claimed similar terms, as 
the Treaties still in force bound the Colonies as well as 
Great Britain. Did the Colonies desire that an end should 
be put to those Treaties? If the ansAver should be in the 
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affirmative, the request would be earnestly considered by 
the Imperial Government. 

This was the official way of saying that Mr. Chamber- 
lain would bring their demand before his colleagues, and 
do his best to get it conceded. There was no hesitation in 
the response of the Premiers,* and Mr. Chamberlain was as 
good as his word. Notwithstanding the criticism which 
was certain to be directed — ^which, in fact, was afterwards 
directed — against any action in favour of Preferential 
arrangements within the Empire, as being inconsistent 
with the accepted interpretation of Free Trade doctrine, 
the Foreign Office at once gave notice to terminate the 
Commercial Treaties with Germany and Belgium. This 
took effect from 30th July 1898. 

As the Premiers had further resolved to confer with 
their respective Cabinets on the possibility of improving 
trade relations with the United ICingdom by giving a 
Preference to its products, Mr. Chamberlain pointed out 
that such an offer must be confined to the Mother Country 
nonmiatim^ and not made to any foreign country. Other- 
wise, under the “most-favoured-nation” clause, which 
exists in most of our Commercial Treaties, several foreign 
countries would be entitled to claim a similar advantage. 

Other matters discussed were the Treaties between the 
British Government and Japan and the Convention as to 
Tunisian trade with the French Government (to both of 
which most of the Colonial representatives declined to 
adhere) ; the restrictions upon the immigration of coloured 
persons (as to which nothing more definite than an ex- 
change of views took place); the establishment of an 
Imperial Penny Post (which was rejected by all the 
Premiers except those of Cape Colony and Natal); and 
the construction of a Pacific Cable through British terri- 
tory (which was postponed). On the other hand, the 
Premiers passed a Resolution declaring that the time had 
arrived when all restrictions that prevent the investment 
Trust Funds in Colonial Stocks should be removed. 
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This request Mr. Chamberlain promised to consider, and, 
at his instance, no doubt, the Colonial Stocks Act was 
passed — not without opposition from certain financial 
experts who believed that some of the Colonies had been 
decidedly improvident in piling up their indebtedness 
beyond their probable means of repayment. 

It will be seen that, in his first Conference with the 
Premiers, Mr. Chamberlain handled them very gently, 
and that on almost every point they got their own 
way. Yet the meeting was by no means a failure; there 
was a general feeling that something had been done to 
bring about a closer understanding between Imperial and 
Colonial Statesmanship, and to remove the impression 
that Downing Street was careless of Colonial opinion, 
and ignorant of the difficulties with which Australian and 
other politicians have to deal. Nor was there any hesi- 
tation as to the advisability of convoking similar Confer- 
ences in the future. 

Though Mr. Chamberlain’s second Conference with 
the Colonial Premiers (June to August 1902) was inter- 
rupted by a somewhat serious cab accident in Whitehall 
— just by the “Canadian Arch” — which confined him to 
the house for several weeks, it was more fruitful than the 
first in direct and practical results. Between 1897 and 
1902 many things had happened to foster the growing 
sentiment of a common patriotism within the Empire — 
the reverses, the anxieties, and the successful conclusion 
of the War in South Africa; the general mourning on the 
death of Queen Victoria, and the painful suspense which 
attended the Coronation of King Edward ; the Federation 
of the Australian Colonies; the Canadian experiment in 
a Preferential policy towards the United Kingdom; last, 
but not least, the daily insults and mendacious accusations 
which had been levelled by the Press of nearly every 
country in Europe against the Statesmen and Soldiers of 
the Empire, and which were even more warmly resented 
by the Colonials than by Englishmen. It was, therefore. 
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in a more accommodating temper, and with a stronger 
sense of Imperial Unity, that the representatives of the 
Self-Governing Colonies met the spokesman of the Im- 
perial Government in 1902.^ 

In the first place, it was decided to raise these Confer- 
ences to the rank of a recognised institution, and it was 
resolved that “it would be to the advantage of the Empire 
if triennial Conferences were held, at which questions 
affecting the political and commercial relations of the 
Mother Country and His Majesty’s Dominions over the 
Seas could be discussed and considered, as between the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Premiers of 
the Self-Governing Colonies. In case of any emergency 
arising upon which a special Conference may have been 
deemed necessary, the next ordinary Conference to be 
held not sooner than three years thereafter.” 

Another Resolution, of more doubtful policy, though 
expressed in guarded terms, was that “so far as might 
be consistent with the confidential negotiation of Treaties 
with Foreign Powers,” the views of the Colonies affected 
should be obtained, in order that they might be in a 
“better position to give adhesion to such Treaties.” It 
may be found practicable, in regard to commercial arrange- 
ments with foreign countries, to act on this informal under- 
standing, and it was, no doubt, this class of negotiations 
which the Colonial Premiers had chiefly in view. We have 
seen already how jealous they are of every Imperial under- 
taking which may, directly or indirectly, affect their fiscal 
policy. Nor is their attitude in this respect unreasonable, 
since in most of the Colonies the balance between Revenue 
and Expenditure is a matter of somewhat nice adjustment. 
But, obviously, in questions of high policy, it will be im- 

It must be borne in mind that the official account of the Conference does not profess 
to be complete. It was settled at tlie outset that the discussions, if they were to be free, 
must also be confidential, and only such reports as were agreed upon should be pub- 
lished. The suggestion, made at the instance of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, that the 
verbatim note should be issued has recently been negatived by Canada, Newfoundland, 
and (partially) by New Zealand. 
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possible for the Foreign Minister in London to wait for 
mailed Despatches, carrying the possibly divergent opinions 
of Statesmen in every quarter of the world; and to telegraph 
elaborate arguments, even in the most ingenious cipher, 
would often be to give away v/hat should be a carefully 
preserved secret. In this respect the Colonies — unless a 
Standing Council of the Empire is ever established — must, 
it is clear, be content with no more privileged position than 
that occupied by the Imperial Parliament ; they must 
submit to the same restrictions, and repose the same con- 
fidence in the Imperial Ministers of the day, as our own 
Parliament concedes to the judgment of the Imperial 
Government. Indeed, it has grown up to be a custom 
to exclude all but a very few members of the Cabinet 
from any knowledge of Diplomatic transactions until the 
object has been attained. It is on these terms only that 
we can have dealings with European Chancelleries. 
Imagine Lord Lansdowne conducting a discussion with 
Count Lamsdorif or Herr von Biilow, and having to 
obtain, as he went on, the concurrent approval of Sir 
Edmund Barton, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and Mr. Seddon ! 
By comparison, the Concert of Europe would run on 
wheels. Nevertheless, it was excusable that the principle 
of Colonial participation should thus be asserted — on con- 
dition that the application should be left to the discretion of 
the Imperial Government. “ If you want our aid,” Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has said, “call us to your Councils.” 

“We do require your assistance,” said Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his opening address, “in the administration of the 
vast Empire which is yours as well as ours. The weary 
Titan staggers under the too vast orb of its fate. We have 
borne the burden for many years. We think it is time that 
our children should assist us to support it, and, whenever 
you make the request to us, be very sure that we shall 
hasten gladly to call you to our Councils. If you are pre- 
pared at any time to take any share, any proportionate 
share, in the burdens of the Empire, we are prepared to 
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meet you with any proposal for giving to you a correspond- 
ing voice in the policy of the Empire. And the object, 
if I may point out to you, may be achieved in various 
ways. Suggestions have been made that representation 
should be given to the Colonies in either, or in both. 
Houses of Parliament. There is no objection in principle 
to any such proposal. If it comes to us, it is a proposal 
which His Majesty’s Government would certainly feel justi- 
fied in favourably considering; but I have always felt 
myself that the most practical form in which we could 
achieve our object would be the establishment or the 
creation of a real Council of the Empire to which all 
questions of Imperial interest might be referred ; and if 
it were desired to proceed gradually, as probably would be 
our course — we are all accustomed to the slow ways in 
which our Constitutions have been worked out — ^if k be 
desired to proceed gradually, the Council might in the first 
instance be merely an Advisory Council. It would 
resemble, in some respects, the Advisory Council which 
was established in Australia, and which, although it was 
not wholly successful, did nevertheless pave the way for the 
complete Federation upon which we now congratulate 
them. But although that would be a preliminary step, 
it is clear that the object would not be completely secured 
until there had been conferred upon such a Council execu- 
tive functions, and perhaps also legislative powers, and it is 
for you to say, gentlemen, whether you think the time has 
come when any progress whatever can be made in this 
direction.” 

Dealing with Imperial Defence, Mr. Chamberlain 
pointed out that the Naval and Military Expenditure 
in the United Kingdom worked out at jQi, 9^. ^d. 
per head per annum; in Canada, at 2s. \ in New South 
Wales, 3f. $d.\ in Victoria, 3J. 36?.; in New Zealand, 3^. 
^d , ; in the Cape and Natal, between 2s. and ^s. On this 
point, happily, the Premiers were able to notify an im- 
portant advance of Colonial opinion. The Australian 
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Commonwealth and New Zealand agreed to raise their 
contribution from ;^i26,ooo to ;^240,ooo a year (;^200,ooo 
and ;^4o,ooo respectively), for an improved Australasian 
squadron and the establishment of a branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve; the Cape Colony gave ;^5o,ooo and Natal 
J^35>ooo a year as an unconditional contribution to the 
maintenance of the Royal Navy, and Newfoundland under- 
took to pay £3000 a year towards the branch of the Royal 
Naval Reserve hitherto maintained there from Imperial 
funds. The Memorandum presented by Sir John Forrest, 
the Australian Commonwealth Minister of Defence, was in 
some respects a very remarkable and enlightened document. 
(Needless to add, it soon brought him into trouble at 
home with the advocates of an exclusively Australian 
patriotism.) Having shown that the establishment of even 
a small Australian Navy — two first-class and six second- 
class cruisers — would cost about ;^3,6oo,ooo in capital 
outlay, and involve a yearly expenditure of ;^i, 000,000, he 
added that such a force “would not be able to meet on 
equal terms the powerful cruisers with highly-trained crews 
that would be certain to be used against us.” Besides the 
enormous cost of replacing obsolete with modern ships, 
there would be no change for the officers and crews. They 
would go on from year to year in the same ships, “subject 
to the same influences, and, I fear, ‘deteriorating effects.’” 
He ended by proposing that there should be one Navy for 
the whole Empire, each part contributing on some ratio to 
be settled hereafter — possibly on that of comparative trade. 
“I cannot think that for Canada and Australia to each have 
a few war-ships, and the Cape and New Zealand a few also, 
is a plan suited to the Empire.” But to establish an 
Imperial Navy, it would be necessary for the contributory 
States to be represented at the Admiralty. This, Sir John 
thought, could be arranged without difficulty. Perhaps the 
task would not be quite so simple as he suggested, but 
there is no denying that “in time of War there could not 
be any division of responsibility, and until a more extended 
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Federation of the Empire is established, responsibility must 
rest with the Imperial Government.” 

The Dominion Government held aloof from the naval 
policy of the other Colonies, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier stated 
that it was in contemplation to set up a local naval force in 
the waters of Canada.^ The objection of the Dominion to 
co-operating in a general scheme arose, not from the 
expense involved, but because it would be “an important 
departure from the principle of Colonial Self-Government.” 
Nevertheless, the Canadian Ministers were, they stated in 
a formal Memorandum, fully conscious that the Dominion, 
as it advanced in population and wealth, would be bound 
to make “more liberal outlay for those necessary pro- 
visions of self-defence which every country has to assume 
and bear.” They pointed also to the annual outlay on the 
Militia system of Canada (®2, 000,000), and claimed that 
the efficiency of that Service had been proved in South 
Africa. Though the expenditure for defence was at pre- 
sent limited to the military side, the Government were also 
prepared to consider the naval side. On the sea-coast 
of Canada there were a large number of men admirably 
qualified to form a Naval Reserve. Ministers were hopeful 
of being able to relieve the taxpayer in the Mother Country 
of some part of his burden, and had the strongest desire 
to carry out their Defence schemes in co-operation with 
the Imperial authorities, and under the advice of experi- 
enced Imperial officers, so far as this was consistent with 
the principle of local Self-Government, which had proved 
so great a factor in the promotion of Imperial Unity. 

On the question of Military Defence, nothing was 
decided at the Conference, though an interesting discus- 
sion was commenced by Mr. Brodrick, Secretary of State 
for War, on Mr. Seddon’s motion for the creation of “ an 
Imperial Reserve Force, formed in each of His Majesty’s 
dominions over the seas, for service in case of emergency 
outside the Dominion or Colony in which such Reserve is 

' The first important steps in this direction were taken in December 1903. 
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formed. The limits within which such Reserve force may 
be employed outside the Colony wherein it is raised to be 
defined by the Imperial and Colonial Governments at the 
time such Reserve is formed, and to be in accordance with 
any law in force for the time being" respecting the same. 
The cost of maintaining and equipping such Imperial 
Reserv'e Force to be defrayed in such proportion and 
manner as may be agreed upon between the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments.” 

The representatives of Cape Colony and Natal favoured 
this proposal, but those of Canada and Australia were of 
opinion that “the best course to pursue Avas to endeavour 
to raise the standard of training for the general body of 
their forces, to organise the departmental services and 
equipment required for the mobilisation of a field force, 
leaving it to the Colony, when the need arose, to determine 
how and to what extent it should render assistance. The 
Imperial sentiment in the Colonies was steadily growing, 
and their action in the late War left no room for doubt that 
such assistance would be given readily and effectively, and 
to the utmost of their ability, in any future emergency. To 
establish a special force, set apart for general Imperial 
service, and practically under the absolute control of the 
Imperial Government, w'as objectionable in principle, as 
derogating from the powers of Self-Government enjoyed 
by them, and would be calculated to impede the general 
improvement in training and organisation of their defence 
forces, and, consequently, their ability to render effective 
help, if it should be required.” 

It was settled, therefore, that if the Imperial Govern- 
ment wished to press Mr. Brodrick’s scheme further in the 
case of those Colonies that regarded it favourably it would 
be best to do so through “the usual channel of official 
correspondence.” That is to say, the Conference washed 
its hands of the question. 

Some progress was mad'- — though nothing was 
definitely settled — under what had appeared to be the 
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least practicable head of the Conference Agenda. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in his opening remarks on Commercial 
Relations within the Empire, had done little more than 
invite full and free discussion. “ We rule nothing out of 
order.” Having pointed out that the Empire could be 
self-sustaining, and could provide itself within its own limits 
with every necessity and almost every luxury, he showed, 
on the other hand, that the Empire did, as a matter of fact, 
draw the greatest part of its supplies from outside, and ex- 
ported the bulk of its surplus produce to foreign countries. 
All this trade might be trade within the Empire. But how 
could the interchange of commodities between different 
parts of the Empire be promoted by Statesmanship? 

“Our first object, then, as I say, is Free Trade within 
the Empire. We feel confident — we think that it is a 
matter which demands no evidence or proof — that if such a 
result were feasible it would enormously increase our Inter- 
imperial trade; that it would hasten the development of our 
Colonies; that it would fill up the spare places in your 
lands with an active, intelligent, industrious, and, above all, 
a British, population; that it would make the Mother 
Country entirely independent of foreign food and raw 
material. But when I speak of Free Trade it must be 
understood that I do not mean by that the total abolition of 
Customs Duties as between different parts of the Empire. 
I recognise fully the exigencies of all new countries, and 
especially of our Self-Governing Colonies. I see that your 
Revenue must always, probably, and certainly for a long 
while to come, depend chiefly upon indirect taxation. 
Even if public opinion were to justify you in levying 
direct taxation, the cost of collecting it in countries 
sparsely populated might be so large as to make it im- 
possible. But in my mind, whenever Customs Duties are 
balanced by Excise duties, or whenever they are levied on 
articles which are not produced at home, the enforcement 
of such Duties is no derogation whatever from the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade as I understand it. If, then, even 
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with this limitation, which is a very important one, which 
would leave it open to all Colonies to collect their Revenues 
by Customs Duties and indirect taxation, even if the 
proposal were accepted uith that limitation, I think it 
w’ould be impossible to over-estimate the mutual advan- 
tage which would be derived from it, the stimulus to our 
common trade, and the binding force of the link which 
such a trade would certainly create.” 

Up to that time, however, no adequate proposBl had 
been made by any of the Colonies, though in the 1897 
Conference the Premiers had undertaken to consider 
w'hether a Preference might not be given to imports from 
the United Kingdom (without any reciprocal obligation) 
since it was the best and most open market in the world 
for all the products of the Colonies. The failure to act on 
this Resolution Mr. Chamberlain attributed partly to the 
Federation of Australia, partly to the South African War. 
Canada, however, had in 1898 given a Preference of 25 per 
cent, which was in 1900 increased to 33^ per cent. It had, 
therefore, anticipated the general proposal of the Colonial 
Premiers, and, valuable as the action of the Dominion had 
been as a proof of goodwill to the Mother Country, the 
commercial results had been “altogether disappointing” 
on a comparison of the import trade of British goods into 
Canada in the year 1896-1897 with that in 1900-1901. The 
total imports of Canada increased ;^i4, 500,000 — i.e.^ at 
the rate of 62 per cent. The part on which no Duty was 
levied — and in which, therefore, no Preference was given 
to British goods — increased ;^6,25o,ooo, /.<?., at 67 per cent. 
The general trade from foreign countries, which came 
under the general tariff, also increased ;i^6, 250,000 — i.e.^ 
at 62 per cent. But the Preferential trade had only in- 
creased ;^2, 000,000 — i.e.^ 55 per cent. That is to say, the 
rate of increase under the Preferential tariff was actually less 
than under the general tariff and also under the free tariff. 
Again, the total increase of trade with foreign countries 
was 69 per cent, but with the United Kingdom only 48, 
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Now what was the cause of this? “ Up to 1885 British 
exports steadily increased to the Dominion of Canada. 
Then the Government of that day adopted a very severe 
Protective tariff which, by the nature of things, perhaps 
specially affected British goods. We are not the exporters, 
as a rule, of raw materials, or of food. We, therefore, do 
not export the articles which Canada freely imports. We 
export manufactured goods, and it was against manu- 
factured goods that the tariff was intentionally, I suppose, 
directed. The result of that was, that there immediately 
set in a continuous and rapid decline in the importation of 
British goods into Canada. Now, the Preference which 
was given in 1897 has checked the decline, but there is 
very little increase. Practically, the checking of that 
decline is the whole result which we can recognise as 
having followed the generous intentions of the Canadian 
Government. Foreign produce at the present time in 
Canada has still a lower average tariff than British pro- 
duce, no doubt due to the fact that the foreign produce is, 
as I have said, as a rule, of a character upon which lower 
Duties are ordinarily levied; but the result is that, while 
foreign imports have largely increased, the British imports 
have largely decreased. But now I want to point out 
another thing which I think will be of great importance, 
and which, I am sure, the Government of Canada must 
have taken into their serious consideration. What return 
has been made to them by the foreigner for the advantage 
which the foreigner has derived from their tariff? The 
exports from Canada to foreigners have decreased 40 per 
cent, while the exports from foreigners to Canada have, as 
I have said, largely increased. On the other hand, in spite 
of the tariff, in spite of everything in the natural course of 
trade and communication, the exports to the United King- 
dom have increased 85 per cent in fifteen years, and the net 
result, which I desire to impress upon you is that, in spite 
of the Preference which Canada has given us, their tariff 
has pressed, and still presses, with the greatest severity. 
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upon its best customer, and has favoured the foreigner, who 
is constantly doing his best to shut out her goods. 

“Now, what is the present position? I believe it is 
true of Canada — it is true, I believe, of every Colony — we 
take already, by far, the largest proportion of Colonial 
exports, but there is not the least doubt that we might 
double or treble the amount that we take, but we cannot do 
so until we have the reciprocal advantage, and until you 
take in exchange a larger proportion of our goods, and so 
enable us to pay for the imports which we should receive 
from you. And I think the very valuable experience — 
somewhat disappointing and discouraging as 1 have al- 
ready pointed out, but the very valuable experience which 
we have derived from the history of the Canadian tariff — 
shows that while we may most readily and most gratefully 
accept from you any Preference which you may be willing 
voluntarily to accord us, we cannot bargain with you for it; 
we cannot pay for it unless you go much further and enable 
us to enter your home market on terms of greater equality. 
I am making that statement as a general statement, but I 
am well aware that the conditions of the Colonies vary im- 
mensely, and that a good deal of what I have said does not 
apply to the Colony of the Cape or the Colony of Natal. 
But so long as a Preferential tariff, even a munificent Pre- 
ference, is still sufficiently Protective to exclude us alto- 
gether, or nearly so, from your markets, it is no satisfaction 
to us that you have imposed even greater disability upon 
the same goods if they come from foreign markets, espe- 
cially if the articles in which the foreigners are interested 
come in under more favourable conditions.” 

Mr. Seddon brought forward a Motion to the effect that 
Preferential Tariffs, in Colonies where they did not already 
exist, should be established by way of rebate on Duties on 
British manufactured goods carried in British-owned ships, 
and that in the Mother Country rebate of Duty on Colonial 
products should be conceded. It was not likely that so 
sweeping a scheme would be carried off-hand; not, perhaps. 
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probable that the representatives of other Colonies would 
concur in the proposal of an individual Minister. It was 
decided, therefore, that the several Premiers should confer 
privately with Mr. Gerald Balfour, President of the Board 
of Trade, and, when the results of these meeting’s had been 
reported, the Conference should hold a general discussion. 
The arrangements made at the Board of Trade were that 
Canada, as before, should give a Preference of 33^ per cent 
(and an additional Preference on lists of selected articles) ; 
New Zealand, an all-round Preference of 10 per cent, or its 
equivalent in respect of lists of selected articles; Australia, 
a Preferential treatment not yet determined in amount; 
Cape Colony and Natal, a Preference of 25 per cent, or its 
equivalent on dutiable goods other than specially rated 
articles. Finally, a Resolution was adopted to cover the 
general principle of the particular arrangements ; — 

That Preferential Trade between the United Kingdom 
and Colonies would stimulate commercial intercourse and 
strengthen the Empire; 

That, under existing conditions in the Colonies, it is 
not practicable to establish Free Trade between th^rn and 
the Mother Country; 

That it is desirable that such Colonies as have not 
already given a substantial Preference to the products and 
manufactures of the United Kingdom should adopt that 
policy “as far as their circumstances permit”; 

That the Imperial Government should be invited to 
consider the expediency of giving a Preferential treatment 
to the products and manufactures of the Colonies ; 

That the Colonial Premiers will, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, submit to their respective Governments the principle 
of this Resolution, and request them to take such measures 
as may be necessary to give effect to it. 

A separate Memorandum was handed in by the Canadian 
Ministers, who had asked that, in return for the Preference 
given to products of the Mother Country, the food products 
from the Dominion should be exempted from the Duty 
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Mr. Chamberlain took advantage of the presence in London 
of the Premiers of the Self-governing Colonies at the time of the 
coronation of Edward VII to hold a Conference "with them regard- 
ing various Imperial matters. The first sitting took place at the 
‘Colonial Office on June 30, 1902, and the Conference closed with 
its tenth meeting on August ii. Following is a key to the plate: 
Front Row (left to right), Sir Robert Bond (Premier of New'found- 
land), Mr, Richard J, Seddon (Premier of New Zealand), Sir“ 
Wilfrid Laurier (Premier of Canada), Mr- Chamberlain, Sir 
Edmund Barton (Premier of Australia), Sir Albert H. Himc 
(Premier of Natal), and Mr. T. E. Fuller (Agent-general for Cape 
Colony, representing the Premier, Sir J. Gordon Sprigg). Second 
Row (left to right), Mr. Thomas W. Holderness (India Office), Sir 
John Anderson (Colonial Office, Secretary of Conference), Sir 
John Forrest (Minister of Defence, Australia), Sir William Mulock 
(Canadian Postmaster-general), Lord Onslow' (Parliamentary Under- 
secretary for Colonies), Mr. William Paterson (Canadian Customs 
Minister), Rear-admiral Reginald N. Cuslance, Lord Selborne 
(First Lord of the Admiralty), and Mr. G. W. Balfour (President of 
the Board of Trade). Back Row (left to right), Sir Alfred E. Bate- 
man (Board of Trade), Sir Francis J. S. Hopw ood (Board of Trade), 
Mr. William S. Fielding (Canadian Finance Minister), and Sir 
Montagu F. Ommanney (Permanent Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies). 
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recently imposed by Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain, how- 
ever, had been unable to recommend this course to his 
colleagues. The results of the Preference had not been so 
great as the Canadian Ministers claimed, and such a 
change as they requested would be an important departure 
from the fiscal policy of the United Kingdom, which could 
not be contemplated unless the Dominion could offer some 
further material concessions; the substance of the Canadian 
Ministers reply was that, if the Imperial Government 
would seriously consider the principle of Preferential 
Trade, and would exempt the food products of the 
Dominion from present and future Duties, they would 
endeavour to give the British manufacturer some increased 
advantage over his foreign competitors. 

Among other matters dealt with at the Conference, were 
a proposed modification of the Navigation Laws within the 
Empire, and the advisability of withdrawing the privileges 
of Coastwise Trade (including trade between Mother 
Country and Colonies, and between different Colonies) 
from countries which confine the corresponding trade to 
ships of their own nationality: as to Mail Services and 
Shipping Subsidies, a Resolution was passed that the 
whole question should be generally considered, and. .that 
in all new contracts clauses should be inserted to prevent 
excessive freight charges and undue preference to foreigners, 
and to ensure that such steamers as might be suitable 
should be at the service of the Imperial Government in 
time of War as cruisers or transports. 


A startling sequel to these discussions was provided on 

15th May 1903, when Mr. Chamberlain paid his first 

political visit to his constituents after his return from 

South Africa. The announcement which he made — that 

he was personally in favour of establishing Preferential 

tariffs between the Mother Country and the various Colonies 

— he represented not as any sudden impulse, but rather as a 
voi. n. .. 
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result of what he humorously called “the calm with which 
the solitude of the illimitable Veldt had affected his con- 
stitution." He led up very carefully to his new declaration 
of policy. After dwelling on the results of his mission, and 
the hopes which he had formed as to the birth of a “ new 
nation” compacted of the “two strong races who are bound 
to live together in South Africa,” he declared that on what 
wc might do within “the next few years” would depend 
the enormous issue “whether this great Empire of ours is 
to stand together as one free nation — if necessary, against 
all the world — or whether it is to fall apart into separate 
States, each selfishly seeking its own interest alone, losing 
sight of the common weal, and losing also all the advan- 
tages which union can give.” 

The present, he said, was a “creative” period. We 
were standing at the beginning of a new era. Though this 
was an old country and an old Kingdom, the Empire was 
not old. At present the population of Great Britain and 
Ireland outnumbered four times the white inhabitants of the 
Colonics. But how long would that proportion be main- 
tained? It was not impossible that by the end of the 
present century our fellow-subjects beyond the Seas would 
be, as numerous as ourselves. Hitherto, their rate of in- 
crease' had been retarded by various causes that no longer 
existed— by Imperial neglect of Colonial interests, and by 
the superior attractions which the United States had offered 
to emigrants. But Great Britain had awakened to her 
responsibilities, and the United States were filling up. 
There was still time to consolidate the Empire. 

The Colonics had proved that in a time of danger they 
would come forward in defence of the Empire. In the late 
War they had sent in at least 50,000 soldiers to fight along- 
side British troops. At present it was true that the 
Colonial Governments had not made any adequate recog- 
nition of their duty to contribute towards the expenses of 
Imperial Defence, but it must be remembered that the idea 
of a common responsibility was still new, and we had done 
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nothing to encourage it. Yet they had recently shown 
themselves willing to respond to his appeal. The people 
of Natal had taken on themselves no slight burden in con- 
nection with the War, and in the Transvaal all classes had 
agreed in assuming a liability which amounted to j^ 8 o a 
head of the white population. Nevertheless, it was in- 
cumbent on the Colonies, if they valued the privileges of 
Empire, to accept a greater share of its obligations. He 
would speak on this point in Australia or in Canada as 
strongly as he had spoken in South Africa, nor did he fear 
that such frankness would give oifence. 

But the question .of trade and commerce was one of the 
greatest importance. How were we to keep the trade of 
the Colonies, to increase it, and promote it — even at the 
risk of lessening the trade with our foreign competitors? 
It was true that our Colonial Trade was much less than our 
Foreign Trade, and the inference of “ Little Englanders” 
was that while we should foster the latter we might safely 
disregard the former. Mr. Chamberlain’s conclusion was 
‘ ‘ exactly the opposite. ” Every advance which the Colonies 
made we should reciprocate. Though somewhat slack in 
contributing towards military expenditure, they were doing 
a great deal to promote the Union of the Empire — ^dping it 
in their own way and by their own means. ..i* 

First among those means was the offer of Preferential ' 
tariffs. Immediately after Mr. Chamberlain’s departure 
for South Africa a Conference had commenced work at 
Bloemfontein, attended by representatives of all the South 
African Colonies, and a recommendation had been made 
that the various States should offer a Preference of 25 per 
cent on all dutiable goods from the Mother Country. 
Canada had given us the same advantage in 1898, and 
in 1900 she had increased it to 33^ per cent; and, though 
the results had been “somewhat disappointing,” the tend- 
ency towards a diminution of trade between the Dominion 
and the United Kingdom had been arrested, and a sensible 
increase had been realised. 
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“ But,” (he continued) “the Ministers of Canada, when 
they were over here last year, made me a further definite 
offer. They said, ‘We have done for you as much as we 
can do, voluntarily and freely and without return. If you' 
are willing to reciprocate in any way, we are prepared to 
reconsider our Tariff with a view of seeing whether we 
cannot give you further reductions, especially in regard to 
those goods in which you come into competition with 
foreigners; and we will do this if you will meet us by 
giving us a drawback on the small tax of is. per quarter 
which you have pul upon corn.’ Well, that was the offer, 
which we had to refuse. I must say that, if I could treat 
matters of this kind solely in regard to my position as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, I should have said, 

‘ That is a fair offer, that is a generous offer, from your 
point of view, and it is an offer which we might ask our 
people to accept.’ But speaking for the Government as a 
whole, not in the interests of the Colonies, I am obliged to 
say that it is contrary to the established fiscal policy of this 
country, and that we hold ourselves bound to keep open 
market for all the world, even if they close their markets to 
us, and that, therefore, so long as that is the mandate of 
the British public, we are not in a position to offer any 
Preference or favour whatever, even to our own children. 
We cannot make any difference between those who treat us 
well and those who treat us badly. 

“Yes, but that is the doctrine which I am told is the 
accepted doctrine of the Free Trader, and we are all Free 
Traders. W'ell, I am. I have considerable doubt whether 
the interpretation of Free Trade which is current amongst 
a certain limited section is the true interpretation. I am 
perfectly certain that I am not a Protectionist, but I want to 
find out whether the interpretation is that our only duty is 
to buy in the cheapest market without regard to whether 
we can sell. If that is the theory of Free Trade that finds 
acceptance here and elsewhere, then, in pursuance of that 
policy, you will lose the advantage of a reduction, a further 
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reduction, in Duties, -which your great Colony of Canada 
offers to the manufacturers of this country, and you may 
lose a gfreat deal more, because in the speech which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — Minister of Finance, as he 
is called in Canada — made to the Canadian Parliament the 
other day, which he has just sent me, I find he says that 
‘ if we are told definitely that Great Britain, the Mother 
Country, can do nothing; for us in the way of Reciprocity, 
we must reconsider our position and reconsider the Prefer- 
ence that we have already gfiven.’ ” 

Nor was this attitude unreasonable, Mr. Chamberlain 
suggested, since the Dominion had been penalised by 
Germany for the Preference given to British goods, and 
an extra Duty had been imposed on imports from Canada. 
Was the United Kingdom to leave Canada alone to fight 
its own battle? This was an absolutely new situation, one 
never contemplated by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. 
There were t^vo alternatives before us. Either we could 
maintain what Mr. Chamberlain believed to be a “purely 
technical interpretation of Free Trade,” or we should 
resume the power of free negotiation, and, if necessary, 
of retaliation — so that we might be able to protect our 
own interests, and safeguard our relations between our- 
selves and our Colonies. 

It will be observed that, great as was the curiosity 
which this speech excited, it contained no doctrine which 
the Colonial Secretary had not advocated on many pre- 
vious occasions — no expression of opinion in which he had 
not been anticipated by Lord Salisbury, who frequently 
complained, both in Office and in Opposition, that the 
Foreign Secretary was powerless to assist British or 
Colonial trade, since he was not allowed to practise, or 
even able to threaten, retaliation against hostile tariffs. 
The reason for the effect produced on the public mind by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration was that — while putting it 
forward as a matter for future consideration, and treating 
it as a personal suggestion rather than a statement of 
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Ministerial policy — ^he g^ave it a distinct air of practical 
urgency. “ I desire,” he said, “that a discussion on this 
subject shall be opened. The time has not yet come to 
settle it, but it seems to me that, for good or for evil, this 
is an issue much greater in its consequences than any of 
our local disputes. ... I do not think myself that a 
General Election is very near; but whether it is near or 
distant, I think our opponents may, perhaps, find that the 
issues which they propose to raise are not the issues on 
which we shall take the opinion of the country. If we 
raise an issue of this kind, the answer will depend not 
upon petty personal considerations, not upon temporary 
interests, but upon whether the people of this country 
really have it in their hearts to do all that is necessary, 
even if it occasionally goes against their own prejudices, 
to consolidate an Empire which can only be maintained by 
relations of interest as well as by relations of sentiment.” 

This very definite utterance was followed up on May 
22nd by a speech in the House of Commons. Challenged 
to explain his position with regard to Old Age Pensions 
for the Deserving Poor, he declared that the question was 
by no means “dead.” The funds might be provided, he 
said, if such a review of our fiscal policy as he believed 
to be desirable at an early date were to be adopted by 
the country. 

Hardly had Mr. Chamberlain made his declaration as 
to Imperial Reciprocity than Sir Charles Dilke, an early 
and at one time an intimate associate, pointed out that 
there was nothing in the views now proclaimed which was 
inconsistent with many previous utterances. He fore- 
stalled the regular Leaders of the Opposition in asking 
Ministers to explain, in the House of Commons, how far 
they agreed with the opinions of the Colonial Secretary. 
In certain quarters it had been suggested that the Bir- 
mingham speech was a bid for power — that Mr. Cham- 
berlain wished to raise an issue on which he could part 
company with an Administration that seemed to be losing 
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popularity, and create a new Party with himself as the 
Leader. Mr. Balfour’s reply disposed of that theory. He 
ridiculed the attempt to make mischief between his col- 
league and himself, and showed that, in principle at least, 
there was little difference in their positions. It was, he 
said, a fair question for debate whether the time had 
not come when we should give up the theory that Revenue 
should only be raised to meet the national expenditure. 
He reproduced the familiar complaint as to the difficulty 
of negotiating a Commercial Treaty without the power of 
fiscal retaliation. There was also another reason why a 
Preferential system should be considered. It would bind 
the Empire more closely together. Nobody could deny 
that this would be a “very good object” — the only ques- 
tion was whether the price would not be too high. He put 
aside the idea, which had not been proposed, of taxing the 
raw materials for our manufactures. But he would not 
dogmatise on the question of taxing the food of the people. 

“You will (he went on), in my opinion, never have a 
tax on the food of the people in this country, except as 
part of a big policy which they heartily and conscientiously 
accept. With that you can do it. Without that you 
cannot do it. Nor do I think that you could go back to 
the old Protective days, and in the interests of this industry 
or that industry, be the industry what it may, ask the 
people of this country to tax their food. I do not think 
that is within the range of practical politics. But if you 
could, b)’’ means of a tax on food, put the whole of the 
fiscal and Imperial position on a different and better 
footing, is it so certain that the working classes of this 
country would repudiate the suggestion? I do not know. 
But, supposing that, by means of a general tax upon food- 
stuffs, it were possible to stop this process by which, not 
merely in foreign countries, but in our own Colonies, there 
was being created a system of protection of an enormous 
number of manufacturing interests; supposing it were 
possible, not, indeed, to obtain full Free Trade — that, I 
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think, is beyond the power of any conceivable combination 
—but to obtain a large measure of Free Trade in the 
manufactured goods of the Colonies, I am not sure that 
would not be worth while.” There were two great diffi- 
culties, Mr. Balfour admitted, in the way of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme — the traditional dislike of the English people 
for a tax on food, and the traditional affection of the 
Colonies for Protectionism. Unless both these could be 
overcome, the plan was not practicable. 

There was no contradiction, the Prime Minister said, 
between his own views and Mr. Chamberlain’s. But even 
if there were some difference of degree, it would not imply 
discord. He himself, as on the Irish University Question, 
held and had proclaimed opinions not shared by his col- 
leagues, and Mr. Chamberlain was entitled to an equal 
liberty. Moreover, as Colonial Secretar}'^, he was niore or 
less bound to demand a hearing for the policy which had 
been formally adopted and approved by the Premiers of the 
Self-Governing Colonies at their recent Conference. Could 
he have permitted the Resolution in favour of Preferential 
Trade between the Mother Country and the Colonies to 
remain slumbering in the pages of a Blue-book? 

The only point on which any difference could be de- 
tected between the Prime Minister’s and the Colonial 
Secretary s attitude was that Mr. Balfour treated the pro- 
posal as somewhat remote— not a question for this Session 
or the next or the one after— whereas Mr. Chamberlain’s 
tone, the energy which he throws into every argument, 
pointed to an urgent and immediate propaganda. 

That impression was not modified when he volunteered 
an unexpected and supplementary explanation. He began 
with some considerable admissions. Nothing could be 
done without a Alandate from the people of the United 
Kingdom, and following that must be a Mandate from 
the Colonies. “ Nothing (he said) can be worse than to 
negotiate with a Colony, and probably come to an agree- 
ment, and then at the next General Election find that the 
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whole idea was repudiated by the country. I can con- 
ceive nothing more dangerous to Union than that. Before 
we begin to negotiate Avith a Colon}' we must have some 
knowledge what the opinion of the country is in regard to 
the principle at stake. If we had this Mandate, the first 
thing I should do to carry it out would be to consult the 
Colonies. I should call, in that case, another Conference 
of the representatives of the Self-Governing Colonies, and 
I have not the slightest doubt myself that, as a result, 
arrangements which we should consider were perfectly 
fair between the two countries — arrangements, that is to 
say, Avhich would give us as much as we gave them — could 
be completed with the Colonies.” 

••••••• 

“There is another thing that we have to find out in 
order that a Conference of this kind may discuss the 
matter. We shall have to know from our own people, 
not only what they will give, but what they want in return. 
I want to know from every manufacturing district in this 
country — ^and I hope I shall learn before long. I hope the 
Chambers of Commerce, who I see eveiywhere are taking 
this matter up, Avill give their assistance to a conclusion 
being arrived at by saying Avhat particular article or articles 
of manufactured produce in their districts could be much 
more largely sold if Preferential rates were given by the 
Colonies upon it or them, and what the amount of that 
Preferential rate ought to be to give them any substantial 
advantage. The House will see that all this will necessarily 
take time, and that the claim that we without this informa- 
tion should beforehand, and before we have got anything 
in the nature of an expression of general agreement on the 
pait of the people of this country, put a plan before the 
House — I suppose a sort of draft Treaty with our Colonies 
— seems to me to be an absolute absurdity. 

“Without binding myself for all time, or shutting my 
eyes to further or fresh informal ion, I was going to say 
that I do not see that it will be desirable to put any tax at 
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all upon raw material, for the reason that it would be very- 
difficult to find raw material which would be suitable for 
this purpose, and if it were to be imposed it would have to 
be accompanied by drawbacks on finished exports; and, 
though we know that is not at all impossible, because 
every other country in the world does it, it is a compli- 
cated way of doing that which may be done in a more 
simple way. Xherefore we come to this : that if you are to 
give a Preference to your Colonies — I do not say you are — 
you must put a tax upon food. I make honourable mem- 
bers a present of that, and I am prepared to go into any 
workman s or labourer’s house in this country and address 
a meeting of workmen or labourers and make certain calcu- 
lations. Assuming that the duty be is. or 2 s. on corn, I 
am pi epared to go to them and say, ‘ This policy, if carried 
out, will cost you so much a week more than you are pa}^- 
ing to-day for your food,’ putting aside any economic 
question as to whether they would or would not pay the 
whole of any Duty imposed. My argument would be 
this : ‘ I assume that you will pay every penny of the cost. 

I will tell 3 '’ou what you consume, and I will give you a 
table by which you can tell for yourself how much extra 
wages you must get in order to cover the extra expense 
of living to which j^ou will be put.’ There is an argu- 
ment to which honourable members opposite would have 
to give their serious attention. If they can show that the 
whole result of this business will be greater cost of living 
to the w'orking classes, and no increase of income, then I 
have no doubt w'hatever all their most pessimistic prophecies 
w ill come true. But if I can show that, in return for w'hat 
I ask, I will give more than I take — w'cll, then, I think 
that, poorly as the}' may think of my judgment, I may still 
ha\ c a chance. That also suggests another consideration. 
Suppose you put on a Duty, and produce a very large 
Revenue, we do not want that Revenue for expenditure, 
w liich is at present normal. Therefore, w'e have a large 
sum at our disposal. To w'hom shall w'e give that sum? 
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In the first place I ask, who is going- to pay this tax? The 
working classes are going to pay three-fourths, because it 
is the calculation that of all taxes on consumption the 
poorer classes pay three-fourths, and the well-to-do one- 
fourth. That being so, to my mind it is a mere matter 
of justice that the working classes are entitled to every 
penny of the three-fourths. But I would, without the 
slightest hesitation, give them the other fourth, because I 
have always held — it is part of m)’^ speeches on this subject 
of social reform— that while it would be absolute confisca- 
tion to put the cost of social reform wholly on the shoulders 
of one class, and that the richer class, the minority, yet, on 
the other hand, it was perfectly fair that they should make 
a contribution in return for the indirect advantages Avhich 

they get from the prosperity and contentment of the 
country." 

■ 

“ Of one thing I am certain, and that is that, in spite of 
any decision which may be come to when this matter is 
raised, if there should be depression in some of our greatest 
industries, and this result which I predict should*^follow, 
nothing would prevent the people of this country from im- 
posing a Duty which would defend them against such 
unfair competition. I have indicated, at all events, the 
lines of the movement, and I have indicated the discus- 
sion which I wish to raise— a discussion which I promise 
I will raise before the country.” 

Such was the issue which Mr. Chamberlain under- 
took to place before the electors, and on the result he 
has staked his political fortunes. 

It is important to understand what cxactl)'^ he was then 
advocating, and what he did not include in his scheme. 
He did not propose to establish Free Trade within the 
British Empire, though from previous utterances it is clear 
that he would welcome it. Again, he was not working for 
such a Zollverein as exists within the German Empire. He 
did not seek to influence, even indirect!}^, the commercial 
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relations between the various British Colonies and Depen- 
dencies. He believes in and hopes for such an arrange- 
ment in the future, but it was not a part of the plan which 
he desired to lay before the electors of the United Kingdom 
and the peoples of the Self-Governing Colonies. All that 
he aimed at for the present was to bring about a series of 
fiscal bargains between the Mother Country and each of her 
Colonies — each bargain to be considered on its own merits. 
So much for the Preferential side of his declaration. 

His views as to Retaliation, so far as they had then 
been developed, were confined to exercising pressure on 
Foreign Governments which have established prohibitive 
or oppressive Tariffs against imports from the United 
Kingdom or its Colonies. He wished to provide our 
Foreign Office with the means for making a reasonable 
bargain, with a weapon for extorting equitable treatment 
from countries which have hitherto granted only such 
concessions as suited their temporary convenience — at 
other times hitting us because they knew that we should 
not hit them back. Nor had he suggested that we should 
ever become the aggressors, and, for the sake of encourag- 
ing some native industry, practise exclusion against foreign 
producers or manufacturers of the same commodity. 

It was clear that the Preference policy and the Re- 
taliation policy were essentially distinct, and that each 
rested upon its own merits or was liable to separate objec- 
tions. The two principles might even come into conflict. 
If it is advisable for the British Kmpire to retaliate against 
an (jutside nation which excludes its products, it might 
also be legitimate for the United Kingdom to exercise 
similar pressure on those Colonics which laid heavy 
Duties on its products, until they could be brought to 
a more Imperial frame of mind. That, however, was 
not contemplated by Mr. Chamberlain, nor can it, perhaps, 
be used as an argument against this side of his policy, 
that it would logically sanction such a development. 

Although he had hitherto demanded only an inquiry 
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into our fiscal S3^stem, although his more judicious 
supporters had pledged themselves to nothing further, 
and although he had refused to produce a definite plan 
with all the details worked out, it may be assumed that, 
on the main points, his own mind was made up. He 
invited his countrymen to make an inquiry — but he was 
not himself inquiring. He was quite decided as to Imperial 
Preferences and as to Retaliation. What, then, was his 
fiscal record? 

It has already been pointed out that his principles 
with regard to Political Economy have always been some- 
what “fluid.” The truth is that in this, as in other 
spheres of thought, he had never troubled himself about 
general principles or tested abstract doctrines. It is 
a task for which he shows neither interest nor special 
aptitude. He had been brought up, as he has frankly 
admitted, in the Manchester School, and imbibed all the 
tenets of the “orthodox” Political Economy. It was 
only quite late in life that he expressed any misgivings 
as to his previously unquestioning faith. This may be 
proved by a series of citations from his public speeches. 
On August 12, 1881, for instance, when he was President 
of the Board of Trade, he had to argue in the House 
of Commons against a proposal to retaliate against the 
Bounties which the French Government had established 
on beet-sugar. “He could conceive it just possible,” 
he said, “that under the sting of great suffering, strange 
remedies might be tried, and some time or other people 
might he found foolish enough to tax the food of the 
country. If that were done the recurrence of depression 
would be the sequel for such a state of things as we 
had never seen since the repeal of the Corn Laws. . . . 
The tax on food would mean a decline in the value of 
wages, certainly in their proportionate value — wages would 
purchase less. It would mean an increase in the price 
of every article produced in this country, and the loss 
of our foreign trade, which was so valuable.” 
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Mr. Chamberlain does not greatly value the virtue of 
consistency, but it is only fair that another passage from 
the same speech should also be quoted: — 

“What,” he asked, “did the advocates of Reciprocity 
mean? It was said to be the duty of the working classes 
to make some sacrifices in order to reacquire the free 
and fair trade we had lost. He did not say that view 
was entirely without justification. We were to retaliate 
on foreign countries by putting on Protective duties in 
order to induce them to take off duties. How long 
was that retaliation to last? For, say, five years? But 
suppose the foreign country did not give way. Then, 
what duties should be put on? That was a question 
which every advocate of Reciprocity was bound to 
an.swcr.” 

It will be seen, then, that twenty -two years ago, 
when he was a rising Radical Minister, and Mf. Bright’s 
colleague at Birmingham, he contemplated without abso- 
lute scorn, though certainly he did not embrace, the view 
that the working classes should be asked to submit to 
some sacrifice for the sake of “free and fair trade,” and 
that contingent .sacrifice was already defined as a tax on 
food. 

It would be difiicult, however, to quote a more com- 
prehensive indictment of Protectionism than his reply, 
giviui on March 24, 1SS2 — and joyfully disinterred from 
Han.sard by the Unionist I'ree Food League for repub- 
lication in “The Case against Protective Taxation of 
Food and Raw Material.” He scornfully put aside the 
suggestion that the question whether a man w'as a Pro- 
tectionist or not depended upon his motive at the time — 
that if a man preferred to levy a 5-shilling Duty on corn in 
order to protect the farmer he would be a Protectionist, 
but not so if his purpose were to determine the flow' of 
Labour and Capital by driving industry to the Colonies. 
Such a distinction was inadmissible. It was, Mr. Cham- 
berlain said, a problem in casuistry — not a question of 
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practical politics. Nor did it avail to sug'g’est that 
Protective measures might be temporary — to be withdrawn 
as soon as foreign nations had been “brought to their 
senses.” What was the case in the United States? The 
Tariff introduced to protect infant industries had been 
maintained after they had reached maturity. The Duties 
had been increased year by year, and the protected 
industries had become almost too powerful to be dealt 
with. 

He even argued that Protection failed to effect its 
object. Taking the instance of the American shipping 
trade, he pointed out that it was steadily on the decline, 
while the British trade had rapidly increased. He even 
emulated Cobden, and ventured to prophesy. “ I believe,” 
he said, “that the Americans are beginning to see — 
altliough, at present, perhaps slowly and perhaps dimly 
— ^the effect of this foolish policy [Protection] upon their 
own prosperity.” 

Not less striking was the passage in which he refuted 
the argument based on percentages. ‘ ‘ ’Vl^halever may have 
been our own progress, we are told that we ought still 
to be discontented, because other countries have made 
still greater progress. That is a state of things which 
Fair Traders are totally unable to see with satisfaction. 
Now, I am very doubtful whether any proof whatever 
has been given that any other country has done as well 
during the last ten years as we have. But if other 
countries have progressed more than we have, I should 
have said that that proved nothing either for or against 
Protection; because in dealing with this matter it must 
be borne in mind what a multiplicity of factors we have 
to take into consideration in estimating the relative pro- 
gress of foreign nations compared with our own. We 
should have to take into account the increase of population, 
the development of the means of communication, and 
many other matters besides the effect of fiscal regulations. 
A country in which the populacion is greatly increasing 
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is likely to increase its products more rapidly than a 
country in which the population is stationary. Again, 
if at the period which we select for our comparison, one 
country is without an efficient means of communication, 
and these have been subsequently supplied, we should 
expect the increase to be greater than in an older country, 
where such means of communication have existed all along. 
We must consider also such special circumstances as war, 
famine, bad harvests, and other things which affect trade at 
particular times and in particular countries. Lastly, we 
have to take into account — ^and this is of particular im- 
portance in considering the difference which a calculation 
of percentages apparently shows — the initial condition 
of the country with which you make your comparison. 
In other words, if you were comparing a country with 
a trade of 1,000,000 and a countr}*^ with a trade of 
1 0,000, 000, and both had increased their trade by 
the amount, say, of ;^io,ooo,ooo, it is quite clear that 
the increase in both cases is the same; but, calculated 
by percentages, the proportion of increase in the one case 
is 1000 per cent, and in the other only 100 per cent. The 
increase is the same in the amount in both cases; but the 
proportion in the one case is ten times as great as it is 
in the other. I hold that the true measure of a country’s 
prosperity is to take both her exports and imports. . . . 

“The hon. member for West Staffordshire [Mr. Staveley 
Hill] says, in the Amendment he has put upon the Paper, 
that Duties are to be levied on foreign produce, provided 
that nothing is done to raise the price or diminish the 
supply of food. I do not know whether the hon. mem- 
ber thinks that you can tax food without raising its price. 
I would, at any rate, lay down the axiom, to begin with, 
that that is impossible, and it is only by increasing the 
price that the object of the hon. member for Preston 
[Mr. Ecroyd, who wished to tax food] can be achieved, 
and that you can stimulate the growth and prosperity of 
our Colonies. The modest proposal he makes would 
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raise the price of home-grown corn also, and the result 
would be that the British consumer would have to bear 
a tax of ;i£^40,ooo,ooo, ;;^I4,ooo,ooo of which would go 
to the revenue if the foreign importations continued, and 
^26,000,000 would go, not to the farmer or the labourer 
—for if anything is proved by the experience of the past, 
it is that it would go neither to the farmer nor the labourer 
—but it would go to the landed interest, to enable them 
to keep up their rents. All I have to say of a proposal 
of that kind is that it could never be adopted by the 
country, or if adopted it would be swept away upon the 
first recurrence of serious distress. . . . 


“If the hon. member [Mr. Ecroyd] does not think that 
this transfer could be effected readily with regard to the 
supply of food for this country from foreign countries to 
our Colonies, I should like to know very much what we 
are to do in the interval? If we are to retaliate upon 
foreign countries by imposing a duty on food imported 
from those countries into England, as a means of inducing 
them to alter their tariffs, and effecting a transfer of the 
supply of food to the Colonies, I do not see where the 
food of the country is to come from, because it is im- 
possible that in anything like a reasonable time our 
Colonies could produce an amount of food at all ap- 
proaching to the quantity required. But even if they 
could, at a future period, produce it, they could not 
possibly accept payment for it in our manufactures.” 

Retaliation, he concluded, was a game at which two 
could play, and we should play it at a great disadvantage. 
Our imports of manufactures and half manufactures were 
only .^35,000,000, while we exported 190, 000, 000. We 
should therefore stand to lose ;^i55, 000,000. 

In 1883, again, at the Cobden Club, he declared that 
nothing which had happened since the death of the states- 


nia.nj whose n 3 .nie ha,d been token by thcit institutioni 
had weakened the force of his arguments or thrown doubt 
on his conclusions. It was true that in many cases the 
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organised forces by which Protection was supported had 
been too strong for their assailants. The extraordinary 
natural advantages of the United States and the excessive 
military expenditure of the great European Powers had 
favoured Protectionism. “But,” he declared, “the argu- 
ments against this system, by which the few are enabled 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the many, remained 
absolutely unshaken.” Venturing once more on predic- 
tion, he said, “ I do not doubt that in the long run truth 
and reason will prevail.” 

Again, speaking at Birmingham, 30th March 1883, Mr. 
Chamberlain used the following very uncompromising 
language : — 

“ Lord Salisbury would, if he had the power . . . 
impose duties on food and clothing, and on Jhe raw 
materials coming to us from America, and from our 
Colonies . . . any such scheme if it should be carried 
out means that every workman in Birmingham and 
throughout the country should pay more for his loaf, 
and more for his clothes, and more for every other 
necessary of his life in order that great manufacturers 
might keep up their profits, and in order, above all, that 
great landlords might maintain and raise their rents.” 

Yet another utterance of the same tenour was made at 
Birmingham, 5th May 1885— in the days of the Doctrine 
of Ransom. Fair Trade, he said, was the cry under 
which the demand for Protection was covered. Property, 
he added, could not pay its debt to Labour by taxing 
its means of subsistence. His denunciations of the Corn 
Laws and of recent suggestions for restoring them (as 
e.g". in a speech delivered at Ipswich in the same year) 
are less to the point, since neither he nor anybody else in 
his senses then dreamt of laying such a Duty on imported 
corn as would make it profitable for the British farmer 
to grow wheat on a large scale. 

Many other passages, though none more illustrative, 
might be quoted to the same general effect. But therfe is 
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no need to labour the point. It may be taken as established 
that at one time, and throug^hout far the greater part of his 
public career, Mr. Chamberlain was an uncompromising 
Free Trader; that he was opposed to any taxation levied 
for any other purpose than that of raising Revenue; and 
in defence of the doctrine which he now regards as “ anti- 
quated " he relied on the very same arguments as are now 
employed by “fanatical Cobdenites.” But, it should be 
added, he did not rely on them alone. It will be seen 
from the citations given above that he also made an 
appeal to the economic facts of the period in which he 
happened to be speaking. This left it logically open for 
him to change his opinions. In 1883, for instance, he 
did not believe either that the Colonies could supply us 
with all the food we require or, if they were able to do 
this, that they could take the manufactured goods with 
which we should pay for them. On both these points 
he has altered his estimate of the facts — or rather, as he 
would put it, the circumstances of the cases have them- 
selves become different. Again, when he was President of 
the Board of Trade, he held that our Free Trade system 
was able to hold its own, and he discerned signs, he 
thought, of a decline in the faith attached in foreign 
countries to Protectionism. On both these questions, he 
would say, the subsequent facts have forced him to modify, 
even to invert, his previous opinions. British manufacturers 
have not kept their ground even in the home market, and 
the walls of foreign tariffs have year by year been built 
higher and higher. The concrete facts must be taken into 
account, and any abstract doctrine that conflicts with them 
must be abandoned. The argument, in his belief, turns 
simply on matters of fact, nor can any practical politician 
repudiate the claim. And it is on them that, in the con- 
troversy now raging, the issue has been joined. 

But when did the process of conversion set in? Cer- 
tainly not before he became Colonial Secretary (1895), 
nor soon afterwards. In an Address to the Chambers of 
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Commerce in June of the following year he by no means 
welcomed the suggestion that Great Britain should “replace 
certain moderate Duties” on such articles as corn, meat, 
wool, and sugar. Again, in November of the same year 
he ^\as not yet convinced that foreign competition was a 
serious peril to British industry. The “Made in Germany" 
agitation was then at its height. What did Mr. Chamber- 
lain say to the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce? “Let 
us look at the course of trade as between Germany and this 
country, and when we do so I think we shall find that, 
although there is reason for watchfulness, there is no reason 
at all for despairing, and there is hardly reason for serious 
alarm — certainly nothing of a kind which would ‘make Mr. 
Chamberlain s hair stand up on end. ’ I do not want, at a 
meeting of this kind, to burden you with many statistics, 
but I will ask you to follow me in one or two figures so 
plain and so simple that I think they will be sufficient to 
prove my case. If Germany is encroaching in this terrible 
way upon the trade of the United Kingdom, of course we 
should expect to find that the exports from the United 
Kingdom would materially have diminished and the ex- 
ports from Germany have materially increased. What are 
the facts? The last year for which I have complete 
returns is 1894, and I take a period of ten years back- 
wards from 1894. In 1885 the total export of domestic 
produce from the United Kingdom — -that is, leaving out of 
count altogether the foreign and Colonial produce which 
comes to this country, and which is re-exported at a profit, 
and taking only things of our own manufacture and produc- 
tion—was 213 millions. In 1894 it was 216 millions, an 
increase of three millions. The total exports of domestic 
produce from Germany were 143 millions in 1885, and 148 
millions in 1894 — that is to say, they had increased five 
millions while ours had increased three millions. Well, 
then, what has been the course of trade between Germany 
and this country? Here I have the returns down to last 
year, 1S95. The exports of produce from the United 
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Kingdom to Germany have risen in ten years from 26 
millions to 33 millions, an addition of seven millions. 
The exports in the other direction, from Germany to the 
United Kingdom, have risen in the same time from 21 
millions to 27 millions, or an increase of six millions. That 
is to say, the trade of both States has increased in practi- 
cally the same proportion, but the increase of British trade 
has been seven millions, while the increase in German trade 
has been six millions. Now, is it not perfectly clear, what- 
ever special changes may have taken place, that the general 
movement of trade has not been of material importance? 
There have been considerable fluctuations in the course of 
the ten years which I have taken for the purpose of 
examination, sometimes in favour of Germany, sometimes 
in favour of this country, but on the whole, and taking the 
whole period, the result shows that there is substantially no 
change of the slightest importance in the relative proportion 
of German and of British trade. While it is most import- 
ant that this question should have your careful and continu- 
ous attention, there is no reason whatever for putting 
forward alarmist views of our position, which are greedily 
snapped up abroad, and which lead our foreign friends and 
competitors to take altogether an erroneous view of the 
commercial power and the commercial influence of Great 
Britain.” 

Nor is there, in the published reports of the proceedings 
at the Colonial Conference in 1897 (summarised in the 
early part of this chapter), any indication that Mr. 
Chamberlain had changed his point of view, or was 
anxious to stimulate the flow of British exports to the 
Colonies on the ground that our foreign markets were 
failing us. There was no suggestion that the Preference 
proposed by some of the Colonies was to be made a 
matter of barter. It was offered by them as a free gift 
and accepted by the Mother Country. Indeed, as repre- 
sentative of the Imperial Government, Mr. Chamberlain 
was more concerned to impress on the Premiers the duty 
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of makingf a substantial contribution to Imperial Defence 
than to arrange a mutual system of Preferential Tariffs, 
or (still less) to lay the foundations of a future British 
Zollverein. The latter and more comprehensive idea had, 
indeed, for many years been entertained by him, as by 
many other advocates of Imperial Federation, but it had, 
by general consent, been laid aside, though not definitely 
abandoned, simply because the Tariff difficulty seemed for 
the time to be insuperable. The most careful study of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s public utterances, from the time when 
he went to the Colonial Office, does not reveal any sug- 
gestion of the Preferential policy in its present shape before 
he delivered his famous speech at Birmingham on May 15, 
1903. It is known, however, that he had sketched out his 
plan to his colleagues in the Cabinet before he started for 
South Africa in November 1902, and had fortified his 
argument by the proceedings at the Colonial Conference 
of the previous Summer. There is also a rumour, not 
confirmed by any official or semi-official declaration, that 
even before that Conference he had thrown out the idea 
to his colleagues, and that it met with a very discouraging 
reception. But, so far as records go, we may regard 
November 1902 as the date at which Mr. Chamberlain 
decided that the time had come for proposing a joint 
policy of Retaliation against hostile Tariffs and of Pre- 
ferential arrangements between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
last words which Lord Salisbury uttered on a public 
platform constituted a protest by anticipation against 
any premature attempt to bring about Imperial Federa- 
tion. Mr. Chamberlain himself had not spoken more 
strongly than the late Prime Minister about the difficulty 
under which the Foreign Office laboured in obtaining 
fair treatment for British traders at foreign ports. Nor 
was Lord Salisbury adverse to the idea of establishing 
Preferential (or, as he called them, Differential) Tariffs 
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with the Colonies. But in his judgment, delivered only 
a short time before laying down office, the time for 
promulgating such an innovation had not arrived on 
May 8th, 1902. Speaking on that day to the Primrose 
League he said : — 

“ Though I believe it is true that we are at tlie com- 
mencement of a movement of causes, of opinions, and of 
feelings which will end in changes which will modify the 
present distribution of power, and the present distribution, 
I may say, of allegiance, I do not, therefore, on that 
account, advocate any impatient handling of the pheno- 
mena which we have to deal with. There are many men 
of great intellect and authority who think that the moment 
has come for some legislative action on our part which 
should federate the Colonies. But I exhort them, before 
they do so, to carefully consider what steps they are going 
to take, and what results they expect to come from them. 
We have no power by legislation to affect the flow of 
opinion and of affection which has arisen so largely be- 
tween the Mother Country and her Daughter States. 
Those will go on in their own power — in their own irre- 
sistible power — ^and I have no doubt they will leave com- 
binations behind them which will cast into the shade 
all the glories the British Empire has hitherto displayed. 
But we cannot safely interfere by legislative action with 
the natural development of our relations with our Daughter 
countries. All kinds of difficulties are there before us — 
difficulties as to the burden of finance, difficulties as to the 
duty of defence, difficulties as to the rights of decision 
which the Mother Country should retain, and, unless feeling 
is running very strong and we have a great force behind 
us, I look with some apprehension upon any attempt to 
anticipate the events or to forestall the results — the pre- 
cious results— which, if we are only patient and careful, the 
future has in store for the Empire. . . . There is nothing 
more dangerous than to force a decision before a decision 
is ready, and, therefore, to produce feelings of discontent, 
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feeling's of difficulty, ■which, if we will only wait, will of 
themselves bring- about the results that we desire. There is 
no danger that appears to be more serious for the time that 
lies before us than an attempt to force the various parts of 
the Empire into a mutual arrangement and subordination 
for which they are not ready, and which may only produce 
a reaction in favour of the old state of things.” 

To Lord Salisbury, therefore, it was already clear in 
what diiection Mr. Chamberlain was about to move; and 
It IS also evident that he was gravely distrustful of the 
policy which was then fermenting in the mind of a col- 
league with whom, and against whom, he had fought so 
many battles in the past, and whose influence in the 
Cabinet was to be so greatly strengthened by his own 
retirement. 
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THE TARIFF REFORM AGITATION 

At the end of May, 1903, Mr. Chamberlain stood com- 
mitted, by his speech at Birming'ham and his explanations 
in Parliament, to the following" propositions: — 

(1) That the integrity of the British Empire could only 
be maintained by some approach to Commercial Union. 

(2) That for the present this could best be effected 
by arranging a series of Preferential Tariffs between 
the Mother Country and each of her Self-Governing 
Colonies. 

(3) That this would involve a tax upon food, but need 
not involve a tax upon the raw materials of British 
manufactures. 

(4) That any increase in the cost of living for the 
working classes would, at least, be compensated by a 
rise in wages and by greater regularity in employment. 

(5) That the unfair and oppressive burden imposed 
by Foreign Tariffs on British manufactures might and 
should be relieved by Retaliation on the part of the 
Imperial Government. 

(6) That the whole of the extra revenue raised from 
the Duties to be placed on imports should be devoted 
to establishing Old Age Pensions for the Deservino- 
Poor. 

It is the object of this Chapter to show in what respects 
Mr. Chamberlain’s position has since been developed or 
modified. He had not, it will be observed, proposed a 

general Zollvci'ctTi'^ he had not advocated the taxation 
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fif f(^rclj>-n foorl-slufTs ?jy way of Protection for British 
ajjriculdiro, nor had he suggested that Fiscal Reform 
should take the shape of encouraging infant British in- 
dustries, or reviving those which had begun to languish, 
unless they had been made the objects of hostile foreign 
Tarin's. Me still claimed, therefore, to be considered a 
l-'ree Trader, and expressly repudiated the name of Pro- 
tectifinist. Mis object, he has explained, was to enlarge 
the area of commercial liberty, or, at least, to relax, 
so far as possible, the existing restrictions. This policy, 
of course, does not fall within the definition of “ Free 
'IVade," as generally given in treatises on Political Eco- 
nomy, whilt; it falls short of what is proposed by the 
advocates of “ I-air 'IVade.’' Both terms, perhaps, are 
what Bentham called "tiuestion-begging appellatives” (as, 
indeed, are “'rarilT Reform” and “Free Food"),' and 
some unneces.sary er)nfusion of thought h.as been jntro- 
<luer(l into the pres«-ni eontrovensy through the various 
nu-anings which difi\-rent persons place on the same term 
- -sometimes for rhetorical elTecl, sometimes from sheer 
I;u-k of eompn*hension. 

'I’he recejuion given tf» Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
esj)ee|;illy as to thf tax.'ition of food, by the 'I'nide Union 
L< ;Hlers was markedly unfavour.ible. 'I’hey did not mince 
their worfls, and, with characteristic courage, Mr. Cham- 
btTl.dn replieil th.'ii tludr opinion w;is no index to the 
general f«:eling of the working classes. As he knew it 
was impossible to <;onciliate them, he appealed over their 
heads to the i)opular judgmi nt. This was done in a letter 
written to a correspmtd. nt on June .^rd, and published on 
the ,Sth. “ It will be itnpiessibh-,” he went on, “ tf> secure 
1 relen-ntial tr«-atm«'nt with the Colonies without some Duty 
on « «irn as w,-l! as on other artich-s of food, because these 
are the i hiet arti< li’s of C<iIonial prtidin-e. Whether this 
will r;iis<- the cost «)f living, is a matter of opinion, and 
then- is no doubt that in many c.ase.s a duty of this kind 
is paid by th«.- exporter, and it really ch-pends on tile 
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extent of competition among- the exporting countries. 
For instance, I think it is established that the shilling 
Duty recently imposed on corn Avas met by a reduction 
of price and of freights in the United States of America, 
and that the tax did not, therefore, fall in any way on 
the consumers here. But, even if the price of food is 
raised, the rate of wages Avill certainly be raised in greater 
proportion. This has been the case both in the United 
States and in Germany. In the former country the avail- 
able balance left to the working man, after he has paid 
for necessaries, is much larger than here. These are 
facts which we have to bring to the notice of the working 
man generally. 

“There is another side of the question which also re- 
quires discussion. At present wc go into negotiations 
Avith foreign countries empty-handed. We have nothing 
to give, and Ave have to take what they arc good enough to 
leave for us. If Ave AA'ere able to bargain on equal terms, 

I believe that the Duties now imposed on our produce 
Avould be generally reduced. There Avould be a competition 
among foreign nations for our markets, Avhich Avould bring 
us nearer to real Free Trade than Ave have ever been. 

“As regards Old Age Pensions, I Avould not myself 
look at the matter unless I felt able to promise that a large 
scheme for the provision of such pensions to all who have 
been thrifty and well-conducted would be assured by a 
revision of our system of Import Duties.” The last sen- 
tence was, it will be noted, an explicit re-affirmation of the 
pledge as to Old Age Pensions. 

^ On 26th June he Avas the guest of the Constitutional 
Club at a luncheon given in honour of his Avork in South 
Mnca. In his speech he repeated Avith emphasis his 
previous declaration that a system of Preferential tariffs 
vas the only system by which the British Empire could be 
cept together. Incidentally, he exposed himself to criticism 
)y two of the inadvertencies into which he is sometimes 
letrayed by his dialectical method. He represented that 
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“over 10 million kinsmen ” buy goods from us every year 
at the rate of 10 a head, while 300 million foreigners only 
take a few shillings worth a head. The point of the 
contrast was spoiled when it was remarked next day that 
in estimating the average commercial value of each of the 
King’s subjects he had forgotten to reckon the inhabitants 
of India and the other natives of our numerous Dependen- 
cies. When they are counted in, the comparison is by no 
means so favourable to the value of Imperial trade. Nor is 
it very striking when the total amount of our exports to the 
Self-Governing Colonies only is divided by the number of 
white inhabitants. Again, in seeking to emphasise the 
drawbacks of the “existing system of Free Imports” (he 
would not call it Free Trade), he quoted, “on the high au- 
thority of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ” the statement 
that “12 millions of our people are always on the verge of 
starvation.” This absurd proposition would not have im- 
posed on Mr. Chamberlain, nor would he have repeated it 
as a serious argument, if he had given it a few minutes 
thought. It originated in an estimate made by Mr. Charles 
Booth — misunderstood and misquoted by other persons — 
as to the number of persons in England who are directly 
or indirectly dependent on precarious employment. Mr. 
Chamberlain, however, found that the statement had been 
adopted by a political opponent, and thought it good 
enough to use against him. But these were the mere 
flourishes of debate. Mr. Chamberlain was cautious 
enough when he approached the subject of “taxing the 
food of the people”: — 

“ I come to the critical point. I am told ‘ it is a main 
feature of your plan to increase the cost of the poor man’s 
food.’ Is it true? If it were it would be serious. I am 
not going to enter upon any economical discussion. I 
leave that to the experts, especially to the modern school 
of Political Economy, which does not invariably accept the 
positions which were laid down with so much confidence by 
the economists of an older school. I leave it to them 
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The Unionist Ministry which came into office in 1895 has 
undergone several reconstructions: firsts after the General Election 
of 1900 ; next, on the retirement of Lord Salisbury and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach in 1902 ; and again, after the fiscal resignations in the 
autumn of 1903. Of the twenty-one principal posts only three 
were held in 1895 by the persons who held them at the beginning 
of 1904, and only seven individuals were in both Ministries. Of 
the four on the plate, two, Mr. Long and Mr. Akers-Douglas, were 
among the twenty-one in 1895, but not in their present posts. 
Walter Hume Long, the member for South Bristol since 1900, was 
born in 1854. He was President of the Board of Agriculture in 
1895-1900, and in the latter year went to the Local Government 
Board. Aretas Akers-Douglas, member for St. Augustine’s 
Division of Kent since 1895, was First Commissioner of Works 
during 1895-1902, and became Home Secretary at the second 
reconstruction. He was born in 1851. William St. John 
Fremantle Brodrick, bom in 1856, is the heir of the present 
Viscount Midleton. He has represented the Guildford division 
of Surrey since 1885, and after serving as an Under- secretary 
he became head of the War Office in 1900, In 1903 he was made 
Secretary for India. Andrew Graham Murray, born in 1849, 
member of Parliament for Bute since 1891, became Lord Advocate 
of Scotland in 1896, and Secretary for Scotland in 1903. 
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whether a tax upon an)'^ article of consumption will in the 
long run inevitably be paid by the consumer, or whether it 
may not possibly be paid in part or in whole by the pro- 
ducer of the article. But I put that aside. I say — as I 
have said before — I am willing to assume for the sake of 
argument — although I do not believe it myself — that the 
whole cost of the tax will fall upon the consumer; but even 
then, suppose that the tax upon corn increases the price 
of bread, does that necessarily increase the cost of living? 
* Man does not live by bread alone.’ If the increased cost 
of bread has made a proportionate decrease on some other 
articles, either of consumption or that are necessary to the 
comfort of life, then, in that case, although the price of a 
particular article may be raised, the cost of living will not 
be increased in the slightest degree. Well, you know that 
I have suggested — ^it is my own suggestion — nobody else is 
answerable for it — ^that inasmuch as any alteration of our 
fiscal system must largely increase the sums received in the 
shape of indirect taxation, that a portion of those sums, at 
any rate, should be applied in order to provide old age 
pensions for the poor. Thereupon, I am told that this is a 
most immoral proposition ; that it is a discreditable attempt 
to bribe the working classes of this country. That criticism 
is hasty, and it is harsh. Those who make it have alto- 
gether forgotten my past in this matter. I entered upon an 
investigation of the subject many years ago. It is always 
near my heart. I believe that such a system would be of 
immense advantage to the people. I have earnestly de- 
sired to make it successful, and up to the present time I 
have failed, because it was impossible to see any source 
from which the money which would be requisite could 
fairly and justly come. As long as we depend so much 
upon our direct taxation, as long as there is an inclination 
to put every increased expense upon this direct taxation, I 
say it would be very unfair to think even of Old Age 
Pensions, as the result would be an enormously increased 
burden upon the payers of Income-tax, many of whom are 
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already sufficiently straitened in the condition of life in 
which they find themselves. That has been my difficulty. 

“ Was it not natural when, in connection with this new 
subject, I thought that it was probable large sums might 
be at the disposal of any future Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that I should put in a word for my favourite hobby, 
if you like to call it so, and that I should ask the working 
classes — ^for it is to them that I look for the answer — to 
consider whether it would not be better for them to take 
the money which is theirs in the shape of a deferred pay- 
ment and a provision for old age rather than in the shape 
of an immediate advantage? That is all that I have done, 
but it has no part whatever in the question of a* reform in 
our Fiscal policy. That is a matter which will come later. 
When we have got the money, then will be the time to say 
what we shall do with it, and if the working classes refuse 
to take my advice, if they prefer this immediate advantage, 
why, it stands to reason that if, for instance, they are called 
upon to pay threepence a week additional in the cost of 
their bread they may be entirely relieved by a reduction to 
a similar amount in the cost of their tea or their sugar or 
even of their tobacco. If what is taken out of one pocket 
can be put into the other, there is no working man in the 
Kingdom, no man, however poor, who need fear under 
the system I propose that without his good-will the cost of 
living will be increased by a single farthing. I think that 
I might try to make this clear, I think there never was a 
grosser imposture than the cry of the Dear Loaf. We know 
what is intended by it; but I say again that the course 
which is indicated in that expression is one which there is 
not the slightest chance that any Government will follow, 
unless, indeed, as I have said before, it should become 
evident that it was the desire of the working men them- 
selves in this way to insure themselves against old age, 
unless it was perfectly clear that they preferred that to any 
reduction in the general cost of living.”, 

The meaning of this declaration was not obscure. 
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Mr. Chamberlain had already accepted two very important 
modifications in his original programme. In the first 
place, he had struck out the article as to Old Age 
Pensions. This does not mean that he has definitely and 
finally given up the scheme, but it is to “have no part 
whatever in the question of a reform in our Fiscal policy.” 
It is a “matter which will come later”. And it may 
here be noted that the authorised edition of his speeches 
between May 15 and November 4, published by Mr. Grant 
R.ichards under the title of Imperial Union and Tariff 
Reform^ does not include either this or the other two 
speeches dealing with the subject. It is true that both the 
other speeches were delivered in the House of Commons, 
and the official collection consists exclusively of platform 
utterances. That may be one reason for the omission, but 
it has been freely asserted by Mr. Chamberlain’s critics, 
and never denied by his supporters, that on this question 
he has — ^for the present, at least — made a retreat. 

Another and scarcely less important point on which he 
soon found it advisable to reconsider his position was as 
to the cost of living. At the outset he had assumed that 
Tariff Reform might increase the weekly expenditure in 
the working man’s household, but had undertaken at the 
same time to show that this would be compensated by 
a rise in wages. Naturally, his critics pointed out that 
the increase in prices would be certain, while the rise 
in wages was, at the best, problematic. As this view 
seemed not unlikely to prevail, Mr. Chamberlain promptly 
decided to shift his ground. It was true, he admitted, 
that the taxation of food might involve a slight increase 
in some of the articles consumed by the working classes, 
but this should be compensated by lowering the cost of 
others. How this was to be done he was disposed to 
leave for subsequent explanation. But some of his sup- 
porters were less patient, and put forward, as of their own 
initiative, various schemes by which the desired equilibrium 
might be effected. After this sort of thing had gone on 
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for some time, it was thought advisable by the Tariff 
Reform League to elicit an authoritative statement from 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. His reply, however, dated 
15th August, and published on the i8th, did not go into 
details. 

“I had hoped,” he wrote to Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, 
“that the statements which I have already publicly made 
on the questions referred to in your letter were so definite 
that they could not be misunderstood nor misrepresented. 
As, however, you say that this is not the case, I have 
no hesitation in repeating them. 

“I have never suggested any tax whatever on raw 
materials, such as wool or cotton, and I believe that 
such a tax is entirely unnecessary for the purposes which 
I have in view — that is, for a mutual Preference with 
our Colonies, and for enabling us to bargain for better 
terms with our foreign competitors. 

“As regards food, there is nothing in the policy of 
Tariff Reform which I have put before the country which 
need increase in the slightest degree the cost of living 
of any family in this country.” 

There, for a time, the matter had to rest, as Mr. 
Chamberlain refused to be drawn into further explanap- 
tion. 

In the House of Commons, as we have seen, the Prime 
Minister throughout the Session refused to find a day 
for a regular discussion — for which, ex hypothesis the 
material was lacking — unless thfe Leader of the Oppo- 
sition would challenge the Government by proposing a 
formal Vote of Censure. Nevertheless, in the Debate 
on the Corn Duty (9th June), both the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and his predecessor in that office ex- 
pressed their strong dissent from the policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Ritchie had no objection to an inquiry 
being held, but he would be surprised if it were to show 
them any practical means of carrying out a system of 
Preferential tariffs. He was a convinced Free Trader, 
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ji'id, as at present advised, could not be a party to a 
polic3r which, in his opinion, would be detrimental both 
10 this country and the Colonies. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach declared that it would be deeply injurious to this 
country, and would do more to disunite than to unite 
the Empire. Much as he disapproved of the repeal of 
the Corn Duty, he accepted it as “ the alternative policy 
to a much greater evil.” He was opposed to the principle 
of using our Tariff for purposes of Retaliation and Pre- 
ference. It could only be adopted, and only be main- 
tained, with the general consent of the country. What 
chance had the Prime Minister and the Colonial Secretary 
of obtaining such a general assent? The promulgation 
of this new policy had performed something akin to a 
miracle — ^it had united the Opposition. If persisted in 
it would, in his opinion, “destroy the Unionist Party 
as an instrument of good.” In the Upper House (15th 
June), it was denounced in even stronger terms by Lord 
Goschen, another Unionist ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, as “a gamble in food.” He would not 
countenance the suggestion that a rise in prices would 
be followed by an increase of wages. Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech was taken to indicate a general agreement with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, but the Duke of Devonshire and 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, while supporting an inquiry, 
indicated quite unmistakably that they did not believe 
it would result in establishing the need for reversing our 
Fiscal policy. 

An important side-issue was also raised in the Upper 
House, on loth July, by Lord Northbrook, who wished 
to know how a Preferential System would be applied to 
India. Was India to be left out? and how could it be 
included? To this Lord Lansdowne replied that no 
plan had yet been formulated, but that India would 
certainly not be excluded from the scope of the Govern- 
ment inquiry. 

It will be observed that most of the hostile criticism 

Vot. II. 43 
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of Mr. Chamberlain’s new departure had been directed 
against the Preferential scheme, while his proposal that 
the Imperial Government should be armed with powers 
to retaliate on tariffs directed against the trade of the 
United Kingdom or any of its Colonies, though not 
universally accepted, had almost escaped attack, except 
from the thorough-going adherents of Cobdenism. This 
is not because Englishmen were insensible to the advan- 
tages of developing trade within the Empire, or because 
they were doubtful of the motives with which Mr. Cham- 
berlain has propounded his Preferential policy. They 
were waiting for him to show how it could be carried 
out — i.e.^ without exposing the United Kingdom to 
a loss quite disproportionate to any advantage expected 
for the Colonies. 

If the verdict on this point goes against him, he still has 
Retaliation to fall back upon. But that, it may be said, 
would have little bearing on the Colonial policy with which 
he desires to associate his name. There is, however, one 
point at which the two policies come into contact. It 
so happened that the policy of Retaliation found its most 
effective support on a Preferential side-issue. A very 
strong impression was produced in the country by the 
Correspondence (published 13th July) between Germany 
and Great Britain in regard to Canada. 

Both Germany and Belgium had taken strong exception 
to the action of the Dominion when it first conferred a 
tariff advantage on goods imported from the Mother 
Country. It was inconsistent, they said, with the Com- 
mercial Treaties then in force, which applied to British 
Colonies as well as to Great Britain, and they claimed to 
share the Preferential treatment accorded to Great Britain. 
After some correspondence, Germany demanded that the 
Imperial Government should put an end to the violation 
of the Treaty involved in the action of the Canadian 
Government. Legally, we had no reply so long as the 
Treaties remained in existence, and, as we have seen, 
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notice of “denunciation” was forthwith given by our 
Government. In the course of the prolonged negotiations 
for a new arrangement with Germany, it was pointed out 
by Lord Salisbury that the French Colonies gave a Pre- 
ference to the Republic, yet were admitted by Germans 
to the most-favoured-nation treatment. Why should a 
British Colony be placed in a worse position? Lord 
Salisbury refused, “under any circumstances,” to ac- 
quiesce in the previous restrictions on the action of our 
Colonies. In consequence of this, in the temporary 
arrangement which was arrived at, Canada was excluded 
from most - favoured - nation treatment. So the matter 
dragged on till June 1899, when Lord Salisbury again 
pressed his comparison of the British with the French 
Colonies. Baron von Richthofen replied that German 
commercial relations with France and French Colonies 
were regulated by the Treaty of Frankfort. 

“Canada,” he added, “has deprived Germany of a 
valuable right, of which we retained possession for more 
than thirty years under the Anglo-German Commercial 
Treaty which has come to an end. It cannot be ex- 
pected of Germany, that upon a change being made by 
one party in the state of affairs which has hitherto prevailed 
she should accept the change without more ado; it is the 
less to be expected, as it is in the interests of the develop- 
ment of the commerce of the world, and of the mutual 
relations of trade and navigation between Germany and 
the British Mother Country, that, in the British Colonies, 
equal treatment should be given to the products of Ger- 
many and of Great Britain.” 

Nothing further of importance happened until i8th 
March 1903, when Lord Lansdowne inquired from Sir 
Frank Lascelles what steps, if any, were being taken by 
the German Government with regard to the law empower- 
ing them to give most-favoured-natiun treatment to this 
country after 31st December next, on which date the 
temporary arrangements made under the law of 29th May 
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1901 would come to an end. By this time it was known 
that the South African Colonies had decided to give Pre- 
ferential treatment to British goods, and Baron von Richt- 
hofen was doubtful whether the desire of the German 
Government to prolong the existing arrangement could be 
realised if Germany were differentiated against in important 
parts of the British Empire, and if, in particular, the report 
were confirmed that German goods would in the future 
be less favourably treated than British, not only in Canada, 
but also in British South Africa. He told Sir F. Lascelles 
verbally that if other British Colonies followed Canada’s- 
example, and large portions of the British Empire were to 
give Preferential treatment to Great Britain, it would be 
very difficult to obtain the consent of the Reichstag^ to the 
prolongation of most- favoured -nation treatment to Great 
Britain herself. 

That was on 23rd April, and on 20th June Lord 
Lansdowne wrote an important Despatch to the Berlin 
Embassy, in which, after recapitulating the history of the 
affair, he said, referring to Baron von Richthofen’s state- 
ment, just quoted : — 

“This communication has greatly increased the diffi- 
culty of the situation, and I have now to give you the 
following instructions as to the language which you should 
hold with regard to this most important question. You 
should, in the first place, remind the German Government 
that the Treaty of 1865 between the United Kingdom and 
Germany was terminated by His Majesty’s Government, 
in order that this country and her Colonies might be at 
liberty to make such arrangements as might be considered 
desirable in respect of their mutual trade. To this policy 
His Majesty’s Government adhere. As regards Canada, 
the action of the Dominion was taken only after every 

* The Reichstags, however, has not acted on this veiled menace. The modus 
vivendt has been prolonged without the reprisal held out against Canada being 
extended to other British Colonies which are acting in the same manner, or to Great 
Britain itself. 
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-effort had been made to secure fair treatment for Canadian 
produce in Germany. It was only after these efforts had 
failed, and Germany had persistently refused to accord to 
Canadian produce the same most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment that Canada accorded to German produce, that 
Canada was driven in self-defence to measures of retalia- 
tion. If Germany will restore Canadian produce to the 
most- favoured -nation terms. His Majesty’s Government 
have not the least doubt that the increased duties which 
have just been imposed on German g-oods will be at once 
removed. Should the German Government, however, 
persist in the attitude which they have taken up on this 
matter, and, further, extend to the products of other 
British Colonies, and even to those of the United King-- 
dom, whose Tariff is at the present moment based upon 
the most liberal principles, the discrimination which they 
have enforced agfainst Canada, a very wide and serious 
issue must inevitably be raised, involving the Fiscal re- 
lations of this country and the German Empire.” 

Baron von Richthofen’s reply is dated 27th June, 1903. 
He takes credit for Germany having exhibited “a special 
desire to meet the wishes of Great Britain, for which there 
is no example in German legislation, either before or 
since.” He goes on: — 

“ The application of the German General Tariff to 
Canada entails no unjustifiable discrimination, still less 
any penalising of that Colony, as has often been asserted; 
the Measure is merely a consequence of the expiry of the 
Anglo-German Commercial Treaty, and is necessitated by 
German law. No penal Measures or additional duties 
have, so far — and this must be expressly emphasised — 
been applied by Germany to Canada. Moreover, there is 
in the German procedure — for we wish also to correct this 
supposition, which has been often repeated — no interfer- 
ence in the relations between Mother Country and Colony. 
After the expiry of the Anglo-German Commercial Treaty, 
Germany could only choose whether she would apply her 
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General Tariff to Great Britain and all her Colonies, as 
according to German law would have been necessary in 
the ordinaiyr course, or whether she would limit the appli- 
cation of the General Tariff to those parts of the British 
Empire in which there had been an alteration of the stahts 
quo affecting imports from Germany. The choice of the 
latter alternative, which is much more favourable to Great 
Britain and her Colonies, is considered by Germany to 
be requisite in the interests of mutual commercial policy, 
and to be practically justified, because Great Britain had 
declared on the most diverse occasions, that her Colonies 
formed independent territories for Customs purposes, and 
were independent as regards their decisions respecting the 
regulation of their relations with foreign countries.” 

“If, however,” declares the German Minister, “the 
English Colonies are to be in a position to follow out their 
OM n Customs policy, other countries must be allowed to 
treat them as separate Customs territories.” 

He saw, however, that his threat to Great Britain had 
been a mistake in tactics as well as a breach of good 
manners, and expressed his hope that a practical solution 
of the difficulty might still be found. To this Lord Lans- 
downe gave a notably polite reply, but could not accept 
the explanation which Baron von Richthofen had offered 
with regard to the menace. 

“ Baron von Richthofen apparently desires to treat this 
intimation, which he describes as having been confidentially 
made to Sir F. Lascelles, as an obiter dictum of no great 
importance. It was, however, impossible for His Majesty’s 
Government so to regard it. The announcement made 
in Baron von Richthofen’s Note, which was not marked 
‘Confidential,’ and was of the most authoritative charac- 
ter, seemed to them at the time, and still seems to them, 
capable of no other interpretation than this — that if other 
British Self-Governing Colonies should follow the example 
of Canada and accord national treatment to British im- 
ports, the German Government might find themselves 
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compelled to refuse, not only to those Colonies, but to 
Great Britain herself, the treatment which, in view of the 
liberal terms upon which German imports are admitted to 
this country, we are entitled to expect upon the most 
ordinary grounds of reciprocity. Such retaliation on the 
part of the German Government would, in our opinion, not 
be justifiable in itself, and would be inconsistent with the 
attitude which, as we understand Baron von Richthofen’s 
argument, the German Government desire to assume to- 
wards the British Self-Governing Colonies. If it be true, 
as stated in the Note, that those Colonies are regarded by 
the German Government as ‘independent customs districts’ 
which foreign Powers are at liberty to treat as such, it 
would follow that no responsibility would attach to the 
Mother Country for their external Tariff arrangements, 
and that it would be wholly inequitable and illogical to 
retaliate upon the Mother Country in consequence of the 
manner in which the Colonies had made use of their oppor- 
tunities. This argument, however, although it appears to 
His Majesty’s Government a legitimate rejoinder to that of 
Baron von Richthofen, is not one on which they desire to 
lay stress, for so far as the present controversy is con- 
cerned, they have no intention of drawing a distinction 
between their own interests and those of the Self-Govern- 
ing Colonies.” 

The terms and the tone of Lord Lansdowne’s reply 
were approved even by Englishmen who understood the 
Berlin point of view — that Germany was entitled to ask 
that Canada should be treated either as an independent 
State or as a Colony, and should not at the same time 
claim the privileges of both conditions. But any technical 
case which the Germans could have set up was spoiled 
by the roughness of the methods employed to assert it. 

As it stands, the controversy suggests a problem on 
which the Duke of Devonshire has insisted. If a solid 
scheme of partnership is to be instituted between the 
Mother Country and each of her Colonies, if every Treaty 
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that confers an advantage or imposes a responsibility on 
the one is to have the same operation in regard to the 
other, it follows, as Mr. Chamberlain has by implication 
admitted, that the British Government must have some 
voice in the commercial policy of her Colonies. Or, as 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Wilfrid Laurier would prefer to 
put it, we must call the Colonies to our Councils. But 
this could not be done without our giving up some of 
the independence of the Imperial Government or without 
demanding a corresponding sacrifice from the Colonies. 
On this point, however. Sir Wilfrid Laurier would be 
obdurate. Speaking at Montreal on 21st August, he 
declared that the price would be too heavy for any advan- 
tages to be expected. 

“ If we are to obtain from the people of Great Britain 
a concession for which we would be prepared to give an 
equivalent, and if we are to obtain it also at the expense of 
the surrender of some of our political rights, for my part I 
would simply say, let us go no further, for already we have 
come to the parting of the ways. Canada values too highly 
the system which made her what she is to consent willingly 
to part with any portion of it for whatever consideration; 
and, even for the maintenance of the British Empire, I 
think it would be a most evil thing if any of our Colonies 
were to consent to part with any of their legislative in- 
dependence. Nor do I believe that, in order to make such 
an arrangement of a commercial nature as I have spoken of 
a moment ago, we should be called upon to make any 
sacrifice of dignity and independence.” 

The position taken up by Sir Wilfrid has been still 
more strongly affirmed by Mr. Sifton, one of his most 
influential colleagues, nor has any Australasian Statesman 
used language that would favour any different interpreta- 
tion of Colonial feeling. 

From the middle of May to the third week of Septem- 
ber it is doing no injustice to the majority of the Unionist 
members of Parliament to say that they were chiefly occu- 
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pied in “marking time.” On the one hand, they shrank 
from opposing a Statesman who had so strongly impressed 
the popular imagination and had inspired the country with 
a belief in his businesslike capacity. On the other, they 
ere startled by proposals which, whether adopted on a 
large or a small scale, marked a direct breach with what 
had now become the historic policy of Parliament. It is 
true that they were promptly and effusively welcomed by a 
small and energetic group of not specially distinguished 
politicians, while they were as keenly denounced by a 
somewhat smaller body of rather better-known members. 
But the bulk of the Party fell in gratefully with the dilatory 
tactics by which Mr. Balfour avoided an engagement on 
the floor of the House. They were assisted in gaining 
time to make up their minds by the “masterly inactivity” 
of the Leader of the Opposition. Against the advice of 
some of his Radical supporters, he decided not to challenge 
the Government by moving a Vote of Censure, and one 
of his motives was, no doubt, a wish not to drive those 
Unionists whom he suspected of disaffection into the 
choice between supporting and opposing the Ministry. 
He preferred to stand aside so that the split which he saw 
coming might gradually widen. Nor was there on the 
Fiscal question any need to rally his own Party or show 
them sport at once. Whatever may be the ultimate effect 
of “Mr. Chamberlain’s policy” on the Unionist Com- 
bination, it has, undoubtedly, brought the Liberals into a 
closer and more cordial harmony than they have known 
since 1886. On this subject all sections have agreed to 
co-operate, nor is there any likelihood of an appreciable 
secession. It is, indeed, known that a prominent Liberal 
organiser recently expressed his readiness to open negotia- 
tions with Mr. Chamberlain’s followers on the basis of 
supporting Retaliation and repudiating Preferences. That 
offer was not entertained. The overtures were at once 
rejected on one side and on the other withdrawn. It may 
be taken for granted, therefore, that Mr. Chamberlain has 
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to confront, in the Opposition, a united and a resolute, 
even an enthusiastic, Party. 

If amongst the Unionist members in the House of 
Commons there was observed, for nearly four months, a 
troubled sort of Truce, no such understanding was even 
attempted within the Cabinet. Though no authentic details 
were published as to the dissension that was raging among 
Ministers — not less acutely because they had ostentatiously 
separated at the Prorogation of Parliament — it was well 
known that no working compromise could be invented, 
and speculation was only concerned as to which section 
would eventually get the upper hand. It has now been 
announced that in September the Prime Minister issued to 
his colleagues two separate Papers. The one, dealing 
with Retaliation, has since been published in a somewhat 
revised form under the title of “Insular Free Trade.” 
The other, which dealt with the Preference question, has 
not yet seen the light (December 1903). It was, in fact, 
withdrawn by the author, and, by a convenient political 
fiction, may be regarded as non-existent. In disclosing 
the fact that such a document had been drafted. Lord 
George Hamilton gave no indication to the nature of its 
contents, but it may be reasonably assumed that it went 
some little way towards accepting Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opinions in principle, though it differed as to the time 
and method for giving effect to them. 

When the Cabinet assembled for the eventful Council 
of September 14th all the Members had these two pamphlets 
before them, and on their joint acceptance or rejection of 
one or both depended the great question which they had met 
to decide. But it was not known, except to a very small 
number of Mr. Balfour’s colleagues, that he carried in his 
pocket a letter of resignation written by Mr. Chamberlain 
and dated September 9th. As to the terms on which it 
was given and received no authoritative statement has yet 
been made, but it is not stretching the limits of permissible 
conjecture to suggest that the Prime Minister and the 
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Colonial Secretary had agreed that the document should 
not be used except by mutual consent. And we know that 
no hint as to its existence was given at the meeting of the 
Cabinet. 

These are the terms of the letter : — 


“ My dear Balfour, — 


“Highbury, Birmingham, 

September igoj. 


“In anticipation of the important Cabinet which is to meet on 
Monday, I have most carefully considered the present situation as it 
affects the Government, and also the gfreat question of Fiscal reform. 
When 5^00, in replying- to the deputation on the corn tax, and I in 
addressing my constituents at Birmingham, called attention to the 
changes that had taken place in 6ur commercial position during the 
last fifty years, and suggested an inquiry into the subject, I do not 
think that either of us intended to provoke a purely Party contro- 
versy. 

“We raised, not for the first time, a question of the greatest national 
and Imperial importance, in the hope that it would be discussed with 
a certain impartiality by both friends and opponents, and that the 
inquiry thus instituted might lead to conclusions accepted by a majority 
of the people of this country and represented accordingly in the results 
of the next General Election. 

“Whether our view was reasonable or not it was certainly not 
shared by the leaders of the Liberal Party. From the first they scouted 
the idea that a system which was generally accepted in 1846 could 
possibly require any modification in 1903, and the whole resources of 
the Party organizations were brought into play against any attempt 
to alter, or even to inquire into, the foundations of our existing Fiscal 
policy. 

^‘Meanwhile the advocates of reconsideration were at a great dis- 
advantage, owing to admitted differences of opinion in the Unionist 
Party. The political organizations of the Party were paralysed, and our 
opponents have had full possession of the field. They have placed in the 
forefront of their arguments their objections to the taxation of food, 
and even to any readjustment of the existing taxation with a view of 
securing the mutual advantage of ourselves and our Colonies, and the 
closer union of the different parts of the Empire. 

“ A somewhat unscrupulous use has been made of the old cry of the 
Dear Loaf, and in the absence of any full public discussion of the question 
I recognise that serious prejudices have been created, and that while the 
people generally are alive to the danger of unrestricted competition on 
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the part of those foreign countries that close their markets to us, while 
finding in our market an outlet for their surplus productionj they have 
not yet appreciated the importance to our trade of Colonial markets^ 
nor the danger of losing them if we do not meet in some way their 
natural and patriotic desire for preferential trade. The result is that, 
for the present at any rate, a Preferential agreement with our Colonies 
involving any new Duly, however small, on articles of food hitherto 
untaxed, is, even if accompanied by a reduction of taxation on other 
articles of food of equally universal consumption, unacceptable to the 
majority in the Constituencies. 

** However much we may regret their decision, and however mis- 
taken we may think it to be, no Government in a Democratic country 
can ignore it. 

feel, therefore, that as an immediate and practical policy the 
question of Preference to the Colonics cannot be pressed with any hope 
of success at the present time, though there is a very strong feeling 
in favour of the other branch of Fiscal reform which would give a fuller 
discretion to the Government in negotiating with foreign countries for 
freer exchange of commodities, and would enable our representatives 
to retaliate if no concession were made to our iust claims for greater 
reciprocity. 

“ If, as I believe, you share these views, it seems to me that you will 
be absolutely justified in adopting them as the policy of your Government, 
although it will necessarily involve some changes in its constitution. 

“ As Sccrctar}^ of State for the Colonics, during the last eight years, 
I have been in a special sense the representative of the policy of closer 
union, which I firmly believe is equally necessary in the interests of 
the Colonics and of ourselves, and I believe that it is possible to-day, 
and may be impossible to-morrow, to make arrangements for such 
a union. I have had unexampled opportunities of watching the trend 
of events, and of appreciating the feelings of our kinsmen beyond the 
seas, I stand, therefore, in a different position from any of my col- 
leagues, and I think I should be justly blamed if I remained in office 
and] thus formally accepted the exclusion from my political programme 
of so important a part of it. 

I think that, with absolute loyalty to your Government and its 
general policy, and with no fear of embarrassing it in any way, I can 
best promote the cause I have at heart from outside, and I cannot but 
hope that, in a perfectly independent position, my arguments may be 
received with less prejudice than would attach to those of a Party 
Leader, 

“Accordingly I suggest that you should limit the present policy 
of the Government to the assertion of our freedom in the case of all 
commercial relations with foreign countries, and that you should agree 
to my tendering my resignation of my present office to His Majesty, and 
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devoting* myself to the work of explaining* and popularising* those prin- 
ciples of Imperial union which my experience has convinced me are 
essential to our future welfare and prosperity. 

Yours very sincerely, 

J. Chamberlain.” 

No account, official or unofficial, has been given of 
the course which the discussion followed in the Cabinet, 
but when Ministers parted they had practically decided to 
accept the policy of Retaliation and to reject that of 
Preferences. Whether the decision would be unanimously 
accepted, — i.e., whether the minority would consent to 
abide by the views of the majority — was not yet known 
even by the members of that body. One of them has 
asserted that it was quite well understood at the time 
that Mr. Chamberlain would resign; others have declared 
that no such impression was left on their minds, and that 
the first intimation which they received of the event was 
when they opened their newspapers on the morning of the 
1 8th. Nor can there be much reasonable doubt that the 
latter is the correct version, and that the Minister who is 
responsible for the other statement was referring' merely to 
an inference drawn by himself from the general tone of the 
discussion, not to any definite announcement made at the 
meeting. 

It is certain also that for at least two days it was 
hoped by some members of the Cabinet that Mr. Cham- 
berlain might be content with the acceptance of one part 
of his programme and submit to the rejection of the other 
— a rejection which, to his sanguine mind, might seem 
only to be a postponement. But between Monday the 
14th and Thursday the 17th several things happened. 
An adjourned meeting of the Cabinet was held on the 
15th, at which no change ih the political situation was 
effected, and on the i6th Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet on 
“Insular Free Trade” was given to the world, his views 
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on Preferences having” been suppressed. The declaration 
of the Prime Minister on one point and his sigmificant 
silence on the other were together interpreted as confirm- 
ing the public belief that Mr. Chamberlain had suffered 
a partial defeat — a defeat which was more important than 
his partial success, because the point which he had failed 
to carry related to his position as Colonial Secretary. 

Though hints were thrown out that he was not the 
man to tolerate an open rebuff, it was believed in many 
quarters that he would prefer to retain his position as a 
Minister, and go on working, from that advantageous 
position, for an object which he would not even pretend 
to abandon. 

On the 1 6th, however, it had, apparently, been decided 
to put in force his provisional letter of resignation, and 
on the morning of the iSth it was published in the news- 
papers, with the reply from Mr. Balfour, which ran as 
follows : — 


“ Mv DEAR 


“ lo, Downing Street, 


Chamberlain, — 


Whitehall, S.W. 

“ September lOfhy jgoj. 


I did not answer your letter of the 9th, which I received shortl}' 
before my departure from Scotland for the Cabinet meeting*, as I knew 
that we should within a few hours have an opportunity of talking* over 
the important issues with which it deals. The reply, therefore, which 1 
am now writing rather embodies the results of our conversation than 
adds to them anything which is new. 

Agreeing* as I do with you that the time has come when a change 
should be made in the Fiscal canons by which we have bound ourselves 
in our commercial dealings with other Governments, it seems para- 
doxical, indeed, that you should l^ave the Cabinet at the time that 
others of my colleagues are leaving it who disagree on that very point 
with us both. 

“Vet I cannot but admit, however reluctantly, that there is some 
force in the arguments with which you support that course, based as 
they arc upon your special and personal relation to that portion of the 
controversy which deals with colonial preference. Vou have done 
more than any man, living or dead, to bring home to the citizens of 
the Empire the consciousness of Imperial obligation, and the inter- 
dependence between the various fragments into which the Empire is 
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geographically divided. I believe you to be right in holding that this 
interdependence should find expression in our commercial relations as 
well as in our political and military relations. I believe with j'ou that 
closer Fiscal union between the Mother Country and her Colonies would 
be good for the trade of both, and that, if much closer union could 
be established on fitting terms, its advantages to both parties would 
increase as the 3^ears went on and as the Colonies grew in wealth and 
population. 

“If there ever has been any difference between us in connection 
with this matter it has only been with regard to the practicability of a 
proposal which would seem to require, on the part of the Colonies, a 
limitation in the all-round development of a Protective policy, and on 
the part of this country the establishment of a Preference in favour of 
important Colonial products. On the first of these requirements I say 
nothing, but if the second involves, as it almost certainly does, taxation, 
however light, upon food stuffs, I am convinced with you that public 
opinion is not yet ripe for such an arrangement. The reasons may 
easily be found in past political battles and present political mis- 
representations. 

“ If, then, this branch of Fiscal Reform is not at present within the 
limit of practical politics, you are surely right in your advice not to 
treat it as indissolubly connected with the other branch of Fiscal Reform 
to which we both attach importance, and which we believe the country 
is prepared to consider without prejudice. I feel, however, deeply 
concerned that you should regard this conclusion, however well founded, 
as one which makes it difficult for you, in your very special circum- 
stances, to remain a member of the Government. Yet I do not venture, 
in a matter so strictly personal, to raise any objection. If you think 
you can best serve the interests of Imperial unity, for which you have 
done so much, by pressing your views on Colonial Preference with the 
freedom which is possible in an independent position, but is hardly com- 
patible with office, how can I criticise your determination? The loss 
to the Government is great indeed, but the gain to the cause you have 
at heart may be greater still. If so, what can I do but acquiesce? 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“A. J. Balfour.” 

“P-S.— May I say with what gratification, both on personal and 
public grounds, I learn that Mr. Austen Chamberlain is ready to remain 
a member of the Government? There could be no more conclusive 
evidence that in your judgment, as in mine, the exclusion of taxation of 
food from the Party programme is, in existing circumstances, the course 
best fitted practically to further the cause of Fiscal Reform.” 
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The friendly terms on which the separation had been 
arranged — Mr. Chamberlain’s promise of a continued 
general support of the Government, and Mr. Balfour’s 
significant reference to the position of the Postmaster- 
General, who was known to hold exactly the same opinions 
as his father, the ex-Colonial Secretary — created in some 
cjuaiters a belief that the resignation thus announced was 
merely tactical. The Prime Minister, it was said, was at 
heart as firmly a believer in the Preference as in the 
Retaliation policy, while both were equally convinced that, 
while public opinion was ripe for the latter, it needed to be 
“educated’’ up to the former. Mr. Chamberlain had only 
left the Ministry that he might argue and agitate with 
gi eater freedom, and without seeming to commit his col- 
leagues to opinions which the majority were not prepared 
to embrace. This view of the position was confirmed by 
the fact that the resignations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Ritchie) and the Secretary of State for 
India (Lord George Hamilton) were announced on the 
same day as Mr. Chamberlain’s. Why, it was asked — 
and asked b)'’ others than the Prime Minister — should these 
Free Trade members of the Cabinet retire when Mr. 
Chamberlain had left it? A moderate measure of Re- 
taliation they had professed themselves read)’" to accept j 
it was to the Preferential side of his Programme that they 
had expressed irreconcilable hostility. The answer is that 
they would not have left the Cabinet if they had been in- 
formed by Mr. Balfour that Mr. Chamberlain was g'oing to 
ptire. This was definitely stated by Lord George HamiTton 
in the letter whichdie addressed on September 25 to the 
Chairman of the Ealing Central Conservative Association, 
and was subsequently confirmed by Mr. Ritchie. 

It was evident that both felt they had some ground of 
complaint against the Prime Minister for not acquainting 
them with the communication which he had received from 

Chamberlain, and for the promptitude with which he 
had agreed to their withdrawal. Liberal critics of Mr. 
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Balfour’s action went a good deal further. They asserted 
that it had been his intention to get rid of the Free 
Trade members of his Cabinet, and, when this object had 
been accomplished, to tear up Mr. Chamberlain’s letter of 
provisional resignation. The only reason why he had not 
taken this course, they went on to explain, was that the 
Duke of Devonshire had put down his foot. If the two 
Free Trade members had gone, and if Mr. Chamberlain 
had stayed, then the Lord-President would instantly have 
resigned. He had on the i6th agreed to stay because the 
two Free Trade resignations were balanced by Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s. If that political equilibrium had been disturbed, 
the Duke would have gone, and at that moment it was 
certain that other resignations would follow his. The 
only course before the Prime Minister would have been to 
fill up his Cabinet with supporters of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and appeal to the country on a Programme which, for 
electioneering purposes, would not have been distinguish- 
able from Protection. The Opposition certainly would 
raise the cry of Free Trade, and on that issue the battle 
would have to be fought. 

If Mr. Balfour was blamed on one side for conduct 
which was described with less complimentary epithets than 
“diplomacy” or “finesse,” he was praised on the other for 
the “skill ” and “tact” with which he had averted a split 
in the Party. Averted or only postponed? That was a 
question not yet settled. But at least it was a tactical 
advantage to have kept the Duke, with all his great 
influence and prestige, and to have shed two colleagues 
whose acceptance of Retaliation was, on their own showing, 
somewhat incredulous. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had written : — 

“I am afraid that after what occurred at the Cabinet 
yesterday it is not possible for me to remain a member of 
the Government with any advantage either to myself or it, 
and I have therefore to ask you to place my resignation in 
the hands of the King. 

VOIuII. 


44 
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“ I am in entire sympathy with the desire to unite the 
Mother Country and the Colonies more closely together, 
but I know of no method by which Preferential treatment 
can be accorded to the Colonies other than that which has 
been advocated by the Colonial Secretary, namely, a taxa- 
tion on food, which involves, as a consequence, an increase 
of taxation. To this policy I am opposed. 

“We are also asked to abandon the Fiscal policy of the 
country from which we have derived so much advantage. 
But we are not told exactly what the proposal is. I would 
gladly give consideration to any practicable scheme for 
obtaining access to foreign markets, or for meeting evils of 
which we complain; but we have had no scheme placed 
before us. I fear that, however unintentionally, any pro- 
posal for retaliator}’- Duties would inevitably lead to Protec- 
tion and produce far greater evils than it was desired to 
prevent.” 

Lord George Hamilton’s letter of the same date 
(September 15) was similar in tone, but lays special 
emphasis on the position in which India would be placed 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme: — “After the recent dis- 
cussions in the Cabinet, and the knowledge I have 
obtained of the Fiscal propositions you propose to publicly 
advocate, I have no alternative but to take this course. 

“ For many years past I have believed that the greatest 
danger to British industries arises from the economical and 
scientific methods of production which our foreign rivals 
are introducing in the manufacture of articles in which we 
were formerly superior. Anything that tends to raise 
generally the price of production in this country is in- 
jurious to our trade. An interference with, or a reversal 
of, the policy of Free Imports must operate in that direc- 
tion. I admit that certain branches of our exports have 
in recent years shown a lack of development, but I fail 
to see how recourse either to Protection or Retaliation can 
advantage our general export trade, unless it be at the 
expense of the home consumer. This country has borne 
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with surprising ease the heavy load of taxation necessitated 
b)'’ the South African War, and it has emerged from that 
ordeal with unimpaired credit and trade. The Board of 
Trade Returns of the last three years demonstrate that the 
springs and sources of our prosperity and commerce are 
undiminished and responsive. 

“ I cannot be a party to the reversal of these principles 
of our Fiscal policy, which I believe have greatly contri- 
buted to build up the fabric of this prosperity. 

“As regards India, I am of opinion that a system of 
Preferential trade inside the Empire and of Retaliation 
outside will be detrimental both to her commerce and 
industry. The products that India can with most profit to 
herself grow and most easily export are of such a character 
and volume as to be beyond the normal demands of the 
British Empire. Free access to foreign markets is essen- 
tial to India if these branches of her commerce are to be 
developed. Whatever may be the operation of Preferential 
tariffs inside the Empire, Retaliation outside will tend to 
agrifravate and heighten the existing hostile tariffs of 
foreign countries. 

“ With the exception of these Fiscal and economic 
controversies, there is no public subject upon which I am 
not ready to support you and your Government. Still, 

I feel that I cannot conscientiously embark in an enter- 
prise such as you are about to lead if I do not believe in 
its efficacy or practicability.” 

Three days later (September 21) it was announced that 
Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton had been followed 
in their resignation by Lord Balfour of Burleigh (Secre- 
tary for Scotland) and Mr. Arthur Elliot (Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury). Their delay in taking this course 
had been due to official reasons, not to any hesitation on 
the part of either Minister. 

From that day to the end or this troubled month it 
seemed to the outside public that things were going more 
quietly, and the general expectation of the Unionists 
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turned hopefully to the opening at Sheffield (on October i) 
of the Annual Conference of Conservative and Constitu- 
tional Associations. The Prime Minister had promised to 
address a mass meeting in the City, and it was hoped that 
he would discover and explain some middle course which 
might be accepted by both wings of the Party and become 
the basis of a common policy. The speech, when de- 
livered, was accepted with much enthusiasm at Sheffield, 
and had an immediate and practical effect on the proceed- 
ings at the Conference. Before Mr. Balfour spoke it had 
been feared that the duel between the “ Chamberlainite ” 
and the “Free Food” sections would be fouo-ht to a 

o 

finish. Sir John Dorington had moved a Resolution 
thanking the Prime Minister for having instituted an 
inquiry into the existing Fiscal System. To this Mr. 
Chaplin had proposed a Rider which amounted" to an 
acceptance of the Preference policy, and to this Sir John 
Gorst intended to move an Amendment condemning the 
taxation of food. An excited, not to say acrimonious, 
discussion was commenced, but the proposal to adjourn 
it to the next day was generally welcomed, in the hope 
that Mr. Balfour’s public speech in the evening would 
lead, if not to final terms of peace, at least to an armistice. 
This, when delivered, was so far successful in its object — 
reinforced, as it was, by the orator’s personal influence 
with both sections of the Party — that on the following 
day Mr. Chaplin withdrew his Rider and Sir John Gorst 
announced that he would not raise the question of the 
taxation of food. This left the way clear for Sir John 
Dorington’s innocuous Resolution, which was passed 
without opposition, though some of the “Free Food” 
Unionists abstained from votine for it. 

The speech which had produced this calming effect on 
an excited Party gathering began with a brief review of 
the causes which had brought the Fiscal question into 
sudden prominence. Mr. Chamberlain’s utterance at Bir- 
mingham would not have had such extraordinary effect 
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“ if it had not fallen on ground prepared for it by circum- 
stances.” An adroit reference was made to the recent 
grievance of Canada against Germany, and then an ex- 
planation was given of the insuperable difficulties which a 
British Minister had to encounter in attempting to obtain 
fair terms for the trade of this country. 

“My request” (Mr. Balfour said) “therefore to you 
to-night — the fundamental and essential request to which 
everything I have to say in the remainder of my speech is 
subsidiary and accidental — is that the people of this country 
should give to the Government of this country, from what- 
ever party that Government may be drawn, that freedom 
of negotiation of which we have been deprived, not by the 
force of circumstances, not by the action of overmastering 
forces, not by the pressure of foreign Powers, but by some- 
thing which I can only describe as our own pedantry and 
our own self-conceit.” (A Voice — “ How can we give you 
that power?”) “ I have stated the fundamental proposi- 
tion which I wish to affirm, but I agree with my friend 
opposite that it is necessary for me, though it may not be 
interesting to you, that I should answer some questions 
which will inevitably be asked as to the manner in which 
that freedom for which I ask is going to be used. I would, 
however, observe that that question is often put in a man- 
e which I regard as highly unreasonable. I suppose 
there is not a man in this room who denies that we ought 
to have a Fleet or Navy, but am I or is any other Minister 
to tell you how that Navy is to be used in 1904, or 1905, or 
1906, or 1907? That is a prophetic calculation which 
neither I nor any other man can make. All you can say is 
this — that it is absolutely necessary for this country to have 
at its command in case of need a great Navy, and it is 
necessary, though I admit less necessary, but it is neces- 
sary, in my judgment, that this country should also have 
at its command those instruments of negotiation for which 
in general terms I have already pleaded. How either of 
these instruments of national policy is to be employed must 
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necessarily depend on the exigencies of the moment. But 
though I think the question is thus put very often in a 
most unreasonable fashion, I am perfectly ready to answer 
it so far as in my judgment it can be answered by hypothesis 
and prophecy.” 

Passing on to the Preference policy, Mr. Balfour did 
not condemn it in principle, but he ruled it out of the 
Party Programme: — 

“I do not think that public opinion is ripe in this 
country for the taxation of food. I have given the matter 
my most earnest consideration, and that is the conclusion 
at which I have arrived. Of course, all must admit— I do 
not care what their opinions are — all must admit that the 
taxation of food, indeed every kind of taxation, is, in itself, 
an evil. I think indeed that the evils of the taxation of 
food, so far as that taxation is kept within narrow limits— 

I want to tell the whole truth to this vast audience I 

think that the evils of the taxation of food kept within 
those narrow limits have been exaggerated beyond what 
leason and logic justify, but I think, nevertheless, for 
historic reasons, that feeling — though it does go beyond 
what logic and reason seems to justify — is one of those 
ingrained perhaps ‘Mngrained’ means nearly permanent 
— but one of those sentiments born of the history of a 
people of which it is absolutely necessary that every prac- 
tical Statesman should take account, of which I do take 
account, and which I believe you cannot traverse with 
impunity. . . . The memory of the misery endured by our 
working classes, and especially by the agricultural labourer 
in the days when wheat was at jos.^ Soj*. , or looj. a quarter, 
has become associated, though I admit with very little 
historic propriety, but it has, as a matter of fact, become 
associated with the question of the abolition of the corn 
tax. It has been burnt into the historic imagination of the 
people. It cannot be eliminated by the best logic, the 
most conclusive reasoning, or the most eloquent speeches. 

I am, thercfoi e, distinctly of opinion — I am speaking here 
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I he fiscal controversy started by Mr. Chamberlain in May, 1903, 
led to the rcsiffnation of several Ministers in the autumn: namely, 
Mr. Chamberlain himself, Mr. C. T. Ritchie, Lord George 
Hamilton, Lord Halfour of lUirleigh, and the Duke of Devonshire, 
riie post wliich ihe cx-Colonial Secretary made so prominent was 
^iven to the lion Alfred Lyttelton (born 1S57), a nephew of - 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Ritchie’s place at the E.\chcqucr was taken 
by Joseph Austen Chamberlain (bom 1S63), eldest son of the 
ex -Colonial Sccretaiy, Lord George Hamilton was succeeded 
at the India OlFice by Mr. Brodrick, and the vacancy thus 
Treated at the War Office was filled by Hugh Oakeley Arnold- 
Forster (born 1S55), adopted son of llie late W^ E. Forster. Since 
1900 the post of First Lord of the Admiralty has been held 
by W'illiam W^aldcgrave Palmer, second Earl of Sclbomc (bom 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Lord Chancellor and son-in-law of 
the liite Lord Salisbury. 
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as one who is bound to give ad\nce to a great party on the 
policy which they should regard as their official policy as 
the best results of my reflections, I am bound ‘to ask you 
to adopt the conclusion that a tax on food is' not, with 
public opinion in the state in which we now find it, within 
the limits' of practical politics.” 

The conclusion of the speech was, perhaps, the most 
important if the least conclusive- part: — ' 

“ May I convert myself for the moment on your benalf 
into a questioner, and may I put questions to myself? 
Very well,. the first' question which I put to myself is this: 
— I can imagine the gentleman who interrupted me most 
courteously a few minutes ago putting this question to me. 
He may say, ‘ Do you mean to come forward and ask the 
countrj'^.to reverse the verdict arrived at in the great law- 
suit between Free Trade and Protection in 1845 and 1846?’ 
My answer is simple and plain. I regard the controversy* 
‘of 1846. as of no interest whatever to us now except from, 
an historical point of view. It is over and done with. I 
care 'no more Tor the quarrel between Mr. Cobden and his 
opponents than I do about the Bangorian,. controversy, 
which I expect nobody in my audience has ever heard of. 
All that was appropriate in 1845 and 1846 is utterly in- 
appropriate In 1903 and 1904. Our grandfathers fought 
out their battle as practical men, and with a view to the 
actual situation of the world in which they lived. Let us 
in that respect imitate their example, and let us not be 
misled by musty debates, living enough to those who took 
part in them, but which are as dead to us as ours will be to 
our grandsons sixty years hence. That is the first question 
which I put. 

“The second question I will imagine being put to me 
is this : ‘ Do you desire to reverse the Fiscal tradition, 
to alter fundamentally the Fiscal tradition, which has pre- 
vailed during the last two generations?’ • Yes I do. 
‘And how,’ I imagine my questioner going on, ‘do 
you propose to alter that tradition?’ I propose to alter 
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that tradition by asking the people of this country to 
reverse, to annul, and delete altogether from their maxims 
of public conduct the doctrine that you must never put 
on taxation except for Revenue purposes. I say distinctly 
that in my judgment the country ought never to have 
deprived itself of that liberty, and it ought publicly to 
resume, in the 'face of Europe and the world, that liberty 
of which it deprived itself. Of course, that liberty so 
resumed may be abused. I do not doubt it. It may 
get into incompetent hands; very possibly. But never- 
theless, in my opinion, it should be resumed. This 
country should again have what every other country in 
tJie world possesses, and that of which no other country 
in the world would think of depriving itself, the liberty 
to negotiate and something to negotiate with. 

“The next question I can imagine being asked of me 
is ‘ Why do you want to resume this liberty of negotiation, 
seeing how well the country has prospered for all those 
years without it?’ To that my reply is, I hope, explicit 
and distinct. My object is to mitigate, as far as cir- 
cumstances allow, the injury done to us by hostile tariffs. 
Those hostile tariffs have inflicted on us injury of a double 
kind. They have divided one fragment of the Empire 
fiscally from the other. They have diverted our industries 
into channels into which they would never have naturally 
flowed, they have restricted and hampered our export 
trade, and their effect has acted and reacted over the 
whole community, whether they be consumers, producers 
for home consumption, or producers for export. 

** "^hose are the evils — and in addition, there is another, 
namely, the insecurity which, I fear, some great branches 
of our industry suffer, and must suffer, so long as we 
permit Protective duties, in combination with Trusts, to 
pour into this country at an unnatural price, goods which, 
under a true system of Free Trade, under a system, 

I mean, in which every country produces according to 
its natural capacity, would never be able to compete 
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■with, and never be able to outstrip, the industries of home 
origin. Two other questions, and only two others, have 
to be asked. ‘Will the remedy you propose be com- 
plete?’ To that I answer that it "will not be complete, 
even if it can be tried in its integrity; and it cannot be 
tried in its integrity because I believe the country will 
not tolerate a tax on food. 

“And if the question be asked me, ‘Then do you 
think it is of any value?’ To that I reply with equal 
clearness, emphasis, and decision that, in my judgment, 
undoubtedly it will be useful. There have been plenty 
of occasions in the past, and believe me there will be 
plenty of occasions in the future, when a British Minister, 
having to conduct a great commercial negotiation, will 
feel his hands strengthened, will feel that he is indeed 
able to represent the interests of the great country whose 
foreign affairs he has to manage, if he can say to the 
Minister of the country with whom he is negotiating: 
‘We do not ask you to reverse your commercial policy; 
we do not ask you for anything which is impossible, but 
common justice and common fair treatment we do ask, 
and if we do not get it we will take our own measures. ’ 

“I hope that, at the risk of some length and some 
tedium, I have, at all events, avoided any kind of ob- 
scurity. I have been asked to give a lead. I think that 
request was a reasonable one. A man who, however 
unworthy, is called on to lead a party must lead it, and 
so long as I am in that position I mean to lead it. I have 
given this great topic my best thoughts, my most earnest 
consideration, and I am firmly convinced that the policy 
which I now recommend to the party and to the country 
is not only in absolute harmony with all our best traditions, 
not only finds precedent and support in the statements 
of all our greatest leaders, is not only in perfect conformity 
with the spirit of the great body which we here represent, 
but that also and beyond all, it is the best which this 
country, depending for its greatness, as it docs, on its 
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commercial position in the world, can adopt. In that 
faith, in that belief, and with all earnestness of purpose, 
I recommend it to your favourable consideration.” 

Although the Prime Minister, by his speech on October 
ist, followed by one the next day in which he still more 
strongly declared that the policy just announced by 
himself was to be the policy of the Government, had 
established a sort of modus vivendi amongst the rank and 
file of the Party, it was made the occasion for his most 
important colleague to part company with him. On the 
3rd the Duke of Devonshire telegraphed to Mr. Balfour 
for permission to announce his resignation, having, on the 
previous evening, written the following very interesting 
letter : — 


“My dear Balfour, — 


“ Privy Council Office, 
“ October 2nd^ zggj* 


**I have, since we last met, felt an increasing doubt whether I had 
been well advised in consenting to separate mj’self from those of our 
colleagues whose resignations were tendered and accepted last month. 

“But, until some new development of the situation should have 
taken place, I had not thought it necessaiy to trouble you with these 
doubts. 

“The speech, however, which you delivered last night makes it 
necessary for me finally and definitely to decide whether I am so far in 
agreement with yourself on the question of Fiscal policy as to make it 
possible for me, with satisfaction to myself or advantage to the country, 
to remain a member of your Government. I must, especially as the 
representative of the Government in one of the Houses of Parliament, 
in forming this decision, have regard not only to the definite statement 
of policy contained in your speech, but also to its general tone and 
tendency. As to the former it was possible to arrive at a clear under- 
standing by previous discussion, but as to the latter no judgment could 
be formed until the declaration had been actually made. 

“ I was prepared by our discussions for your statement that you 
desired to obtain the sanction of the constituencies for a reversal of the 
doctrine that taxation should never be imposed except for purposes of 
revenue, and this is no doubt the principal and most definite statement 
in your speech. But you may remember that I told you that I thought 
it would be very difficult to make this statement the foundation of a great 
announcement of policy, inasmuch as I was not aware of any Law or 
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Constitutional principle in which this doctrine was embodied. I admit 
that you have succeeded in makings this declaration the basis of a great 
political announcement, but in my opinion that announcement has been 
extended very far be^'ond the necessities of the case. It was unnecessary, 
in my opinion, for the purpose of the statement to which I had assented, 
to assert that the controversy of 1846, which you describe as the great 
lawsuit between Free Trade and Protection, is of no interest whatever 
to us except from an historical point of view. Nor can I think that it 
was necessary to assert that you desired to * reverse the Fiscal tradition, 
to alter fundamentally the Fiscal tradition which has prevailed during 
the last two generations.’ I had hoped to have found in your speech 
a definite statement of adherence to the principles of Free Trade as the 
ordinary basis of our Fiscal and commercial system, and an equally 
definite repudiation of the principle of Protection in the interest of our 
national industries. But in their absence I cannot help thinking that 
such declarations as those which I have quoted cannot fail to have the 
effect of materially encouraging the advocates of direct Protection in the 
controversy which has been raised throughout the country, and of dis- 
couraging those who, like me, and, I had hoped, yourself, believe that 
our present system of free imports, and especially of food imports, is, on 
the whole, the most advantageous to the countiy, although we do not 
contend that the principles on which it rests possess any such authority 
or sanctity as to forbid any departure from it for sufficient cause. 

“ I have only ventured to make these criticisms as illustrations of the 
different points of view from which we regard the whole question, and 
I am very far from wishing to enter into any personal controversy with 
you. You have, in your second speech, said that this subject could no 
longer be left an open question among members of the Government, and 
I think I have said enough to prove to you that there is no such agree- 
ment between us on the general question as to make it possible for me to 
be a satisfactory exponent of your views, or those of the Government, 
in the debates which must inevitably take place in the next Session of 
Parliament. 

“ I cannot adequately express the deep regret which I feel in sepa- ’ 
rating myself from a Government with which I believe myself to be in 
sympathy on all other matters of public policy, or the anxiety with which I 
anticipate the wide division which I fear must result from the unexpected 
scope and strength of your declarations of yesterday in the ranks of the 
Unionist Party. But, holding the opinions which I have endeavoured 
to express, no other course is open to me but to ask you to place my 
resignation in the hands of His Majesty. 

“ I remain, yours sincerely. 


** Devonshire.” 
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The Prime Minister’s reply was couched in some- 
what remarkable terms: — 


“ My DEAR Duke, — 


"Whittingehame, Prestonkirk, N.B. 
“ October jrdf igoj* 


“ I received this afternoon two telegrams forwarded in quick succes- 
sion by my private secretary in London — ^the first from you asking how 
soon your resignation might be announced, the second giving a full 
summary of the reasons which moved you to resign. I am not sure 
which of these unexpected communications surprised me most — on the 
whole, perhaps, the second. 

“The first, however, was sufficiently strange. Remember the cir- 
cumstances. It was on Wednesday, September i6th, that you informed 
me of your resolve to remmn in the Government. This decision was 
preceded by much confidential correspondence, much intimate conversa- 
tion. There was no phase of policy which I was not prepared to_discuss, 
which I did not, in fact, discuss, with perfect frankness. Men and mea- 
sures were alike surveyed from every point of view which had a bearing 
on the present course, or future fortunes, of the party. A decision 
arrived at after these preliminaries I had a right to consider final, and 
final I certainly considered it. Accordingly, I consulted you, as far as 
circumstances of time and place permitted, on the best mode of filling 
up the vacancies in the Government, of which you were the most dis- 
tinguished member. You were good enough to express some weighty 
judgments on the delicate matters submitted to you. You even 
proposals of your own, which I gladly accepted. Our last commilnication 
'on these subjects was in a letter I dictated during my journey to Sheffield 
on Thursday afternoon. In less than forty- eight hours I received in 
Edinburgh the telegrams which first announced both your intention to 
resign and your desire to see the process of resignation consummated 
without delay or discussion. 

“ The principal occasion of this singular transformation was, you tell 
me, my Sheffield speech. This is strange indeed. In intention, at least, 
there was no doctrine contained in that speecli which was not equally 
contained in my notes on Insular Free Trade and my published letter to 
Chamberlain. The first of these documents you had in your possession 
—before the generality of the Cabinet— at the end of July. The second 
you saw in manuscript before it appeared in the newspapers. With both, 
therefore, you were intimately acquainted during the whole fortnight in 
which you lent your countenance to the Government after the recent 
resignations. I must suppose, therefore, that it is some unintentional 
discrepancy between the written and the spoken word that now drives 
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you to desert the Administration you have so long adorned. Such 
unintentional discrepancies are, no doubt, hard to avoid. Not everyone, 
certainly not I, can always be sure of finding on the spur of the moment, 
before an eager audience of 5000 people, the precise phrase which shall 
so dexterously express the exact opinion of the speaker on a difficult and 
abstract subject as to foil the opponents who would wrest it either to the 
right hand or the left- But till one o’clock this afternoon I had, I con- 
fess, counted you not as an opponent but as a colleague — a colleague in 
spirit as well as in name. To such an one it would have seemed natural 
— so at least I should have thought — to take, in cases of apparent dis- 
crepanc^', the written rather than the spoken word as expressing the 
true meaning of the author ; or, if this be asking too much, at least to 
make inquiries before arriving at a final and hostile conclusion. But 
after all, what and where is this discrepancy which has forced you in so 
unexpected a fashion to reverse a considered policy? I do not believe 
it exists, and if any other man in the world but yourself had expended 
so much inquisitorial subtlety in detecting imaginary heresies I should 
have surmised that he was more anxious to pick a quarrel than particular 
as to the sufficiency of its occasion. To you, fortunately, no such 
suspicion can attach; yet am I unreasonable in thinking that your re- 
signation gives me some just occasion of complaint, and perhaps some 
occasion of special regret to yourself? 

Am I, for example, not right in complaining of your procedure in 
reference to the Sheffield speech? You fear that it will aggravate Party 
division. If there is anything certmn it is that the declaration of policy 
then made produced, and is destined still to produce, a greater harmony 
of opinion than has prevailed in the Party since the Fiscal question came 
to the front six months ago. Had you resigned on the 15th, or had 
you not resigned at all, this healing effect would have suffered no 
interruption. To resign now, and to resign on the speech, is to take 
the course most calculated to make yet harder the hard task of the peace- 
maker. Again, do you not feel some special regret at having, at this 
particular juncture, to sever your connection with a Unionist Adminis- 
tration? Doubtless, there is no imaginable occasion on which you could 
have left one without inflicting on it serious loss. At the moment of its 
most buoyant prosperity your absence from its councils would have been 
sensibly felt. But you have, in fact, left it when, in the opinion of our 
opponents, its fortunes are at their lowest and its perplexities at their 
greatest. It may be, however, that you are spared this aggravation of 
the inevitable pain of separation by holding, as I hold, that our opponents 
are in this mistaken. I firmly beli.eve they are. I see no difficulty in 
successfully carrying out the policy which for a fortnight you were ready 
to accept, by the help of the Administration which for a fortnight you 
aided me to construct. On this point I feel no disquiet. I cannot 
pretend to view with a like equanimity the loss of a colleague whose 
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services to the Unionist Parly no changes and chances of political 
fortune can tempt any Unionist to forget. 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

“Arthur James Balfour.” 

It will be observed that the Prime Minister made no 
attempt to disguise his annoyance and surprise at the step 
which the Duke had taken. The policy defined at Sheffield 
was substantially that on which the Cabinet had informally 
decided on September 14, and to which the Duke had by 
implication assented, when on the i6th he expressed his 
willingness to retain the office of Lord President of the 
Council. The difference of which he now complained was 
a difference of tone and tendency — a difference which, as 
Mr. Balfour suggested, might easily be explained 011 other 
grounds than a change of opinion. But the truth was, it 
may reasonably be inferred, that the Duke was less moved 
by Mr. Balfour’s language than by the circumstances 
under which it was used, and by the course of recent 
events. If one eye was turned on Mr. Balfour, the other 
was directed towards Mr. Chamberlain. Although the 
ex-Colonial Secretary had made no public speech since 
the Prorogation of Parliament, he had been writing, for 
publication, a number of letters in which his denunciation 
of the ‘‘Free Imports” system had, by implication at least, 
gone far beyond the policy of mere Retaliation. Though 
he formally, and prudently, declined to be bound by all 
the statements and promises made by the Tariff Reformers 
who were flooding the country with pamphlets and leaflets, 
he took no active step towards dissociating himself from 
the most extreme views. The agitation, as conducted by 
many of his supporters, was frankly Protectionist, and Mr. 
Chamberlain himself was taking more pains to point out 
the justifications for a thorough policy than to insist on 
the limitations which he had previously suggested, though 
it is fair to add that he had never bound himself to them. 
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There was no reason to suppose that he intended to stop 
at the furthest point which he had yet announced, and he 
was being openly welcomed as a leader and champion 
both by such commercial Protectionists as Sir Howard 
Vincent, and by the old-fashioned Tories, like Mr. 
Chaplin and Mr. James Lowther, who had never ceased 
to regret the repeal of the old Corn Laws, or to work, so 
far as was possible, for the restoration of them. 

What, then, was the exact position of the Statesman 
whose influence over Mr. Balfour the Duke of Devonshire 
regarded with so much concern and distrust? At the 
beginning of October an ofiicial pamphlet was issued 
(Grant Richards) by the Imperial Tariff Committee. 
For the facts and figures which it stated, and for the 
manner in which they were treated, the sole responsibility 
rested with Mr. C. A. Vince. But a long Preface, dated 
September 24, was contributed by Mr. Chamberlain, and 
this may be taken to represent his attitude at that time. 
It is interesting because it marks a turning-point in his 
view of Cobden’s teachings. He pointed out once again 
that the changes which had taken place in the commercial 
policy of foreign nations, and in the relations between the 
Mother Country and her Colonies, justified “the demand 
for an inquiry.” He expressed his belief that every im- 
partial man would be convinced of the need for some- 
reconstruction of our Fiscal system. Outside the United 
Kingdom the “gospel of Cobden” had been universally 
rejected, and countries which “ought, according to its 
dogmas, to be in the last stage of depression and decline, 
had been remarkably prosperous during the last twenty 
years, while the working classes there had made a greater 
proportionate advance than in the United Kingdom. He 
protested, therefore, against those “fanatical” Free Im- 
porters who “maintained, in a spirit of blind obscurantism, 
the absolute inspiration of an antiquated doctrine.” “Free 
Imports without Free Trade” had brought us face to 
face with problems that Cobden had never considered. 
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Besides, Cobden was never touched by the idea of a 
United Empire, and regarded the Colonies as an en- 
cumbrance to be got rid of as soon as possible. No 
wonder that the “Little Englanders” were ready in this 
respect to follow his lead! 

It may be remarked that this summary of Cobden’s 
teachings is by no means borne out by a study of his 
writings as a whole, though isolated passages may be 
quoted which would account for the misunderstanding. 
Probably, it is a long time since Mr. Chamberlain read 
the text. But even in repudiating the theories, and jeering 
at the false prophecies associated with Cobden’s name, Mr. 
Chamberlain was not unwilling to invoke his authority — 
by crediting him with a posthumous and contingent change 
of opinion. What, he asked, would Cobden have said if 
he had foreseen that the Trade Unions, whose existence 
he deprecated and whose influence he denounced, would 
succeed in protecting Labour in “a score of ways tending 
to increase the rate of wages and the cost of living?” As 
a representative of the manufacturing class, would he still 
have maintained that they should submit to being under- 
sold in their own markets by rivals who were free from 
the restrictions imposed in this country. “Cobden’s 
scheme was at least a consistent one. It was Free Labour 
as well’as Free Imports; but Free Imports combined with 
Protected Labour is neither consistent nor profitable to 
any of the parties concerned.” Here it was agreed that 
Mr. Chamberlain had made a neat point, but it was also 
remarked that his desire to “edit Cobdenism up to date” 
had led him into contradicting himselfi On one page of 
this Preface he had declared that the working classes in 
foreign countries had become proportionately more pros- 
perous than those in Great Britain: on the next, he was 
contrasting the favourable conditions of British Labour 
with those which obtained in other countries. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, it was said, must stand by the one view or the 
other: he could not “have it both ways.” 
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For the Little Engflanders (he went on) he cared 
nothing", but what answer would the Imperialist Free 
Traders give when the Colonies asked us to treat them 
a little better than foreigners, and when they promised 
reciprocal advantages in return? The importance of our 
trade with them was likely to expand in ever-increasing 
proportion, and this would constantly increase the value 
of any concessions now made to us. But if we rejected 
their proposals we were in great danger of losing our 
present trade with them, as well as the prospects of future 
extension. It was entirely owing to the growth of our 
Colonial trade that the actual and heavy decline in our 
exports to foreign countries had been concealed in our 
general returns. Refuse to meet the Colonies in their 
present advance, and we should find this trade rapidly 
passing away under the influence of higher Protective 
Duties, and of Reciprocity agreements with foreign 
countries which do not share our scruples. 

The Preface concluded with a brief argument in favour 
of 3.rming the Imperial Government with powers of Retalia- 
tion in dealing with foreign countries, and with a scornful 
allusion to the Most-favoured-nation Clause as ** a crumb 
falling from the rich man’s table.” 

“ Lastly, our Free Food friends will have to be a little 
more definite and a little more accurate. They will have, 
for instance, to explain why a transfer of taxation, say, 
from tea to bread, would be disastrous, even though it 
benefited our industries and restored them to something 
like the relative position which they enjoyed twenty years 
ago. 

“They will have to decide once for all whether foreign 
bounties are a blessing or a curse, and whether ‘ dumping ’ 
is a philanthropic operation by which foreigners are en- 
deavouring to secure the welfare of this country, or an 
insidious attempt to ruin our industries and obtain our 
markets for themselves.” 

This racy attack on the orthodox Political Economy 

vox,. IT. , , 
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would have been sufficiently disquieting to hesitating Free 
Traders if it had not been the Introduction to a series 
of pamphlets which meant nothing if they did not mean 
complete and thorough-going Protectionism. There was 
no pretence made of keeping within the limits of Retalia- 
tion against Fiscal' aggression. Not unnaturally, there- 
fore, the country looked with expectant curiosity for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s promised explanation of his position. His 
first speech in the promised Autumn campaign was de- 
livered at Glasgow on October 6th. Having dispelled the 
ungenerous insinuation that he was seeking to supplant 
Mr. Balfour, and having reaffirmed his loyalty to the 
Unionist Party, he declared himself to be a “pioneer.” 
He went in front of the Army, but if it were attacked he 
should return to it. 

His objects were twofold: to maintain the prosperity 
of the United Kingdom and to strengthen the Empire. 
Our national existence depended on our manufacturing 
capacity and production, but Mr. Chamberlain saw signs 
of decay in British trade. For thirty years it had been 
practically stagnant, while the “ Protected” countries had 
been advancing at a much greater proportional rate. 
Moreover, the character of British trade had changed. 
While the exports to foreign countries had fallen off by 
;^46, 000,000 those to the Colonies had increased by 
;^40, 000,000, and during the same period of thirty years 
the imports from foreign countries had risen fi:om 
;i^63,ooo,ooo to ;^I49, 000,000. The inference which Mr. 
Chamberlain suggested was that the development of our 
Imperial trade was essential to our prosperity. But it would 
decline unless it were supported by Preferential Tariffs. 
The Colonies were prepared to meet us. Not only would 
they enable us to retain our existing trade with them, but 
would give us a Preference on all the trade which they 
were doing with foreign countries. This amounted to 
about ;^47,ooo,ooo, and, although some of this was in 
commodities which Great Britain could not supply, there 
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was about ;^26,ooo,ooo that might come to us. Accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade reckoning, which certainly was 
not above the mark, this would mean 13, 000, 000 a year 
to be spent on new employment within the United King- 
dom, wages for 166,000 men at 30 shillings a week, and 
subsistence for 830,000 persons. 

What, then, were the articles on which Mr. Chamber- 
lain proposed to give a Preference to the Colonial as 
against the foreign importer? Raw materials for manu- 
factures being ruled out,^ the food of the people must be 
taxed, but (in view of Mr. Chamberlain’s second declara- 
tion on the subject) the imposts must be so arranged as 
not to increase the general cost of living for the working 
classes. This is how he hoped to carry out the idea; — 

“You have heard it said that I propose to put a Duty 
of five shillings or ten shillings a quarter on wheat. I 
propose to put a low Duty on foreign corn, no Duty at all 
on the corn coming from our British possessions. But 
I propose to put a low Duty on foreign corn, not exceed- 
ing two shillings a quarter. I propose to put no tax 
whatever on maize, partly because maize is a food of 
some of the very poorest of the people, and partly also 
because it is a raw material for the farmers, who feed 
their pigs on it. I propose that the corresponding tax 
which will have to be put on flour should give a sub- 
stantial preference to the miller. I do that in order to 
re-establish one of our most ancient industries in this 
country, believing that if that is done, not only will more 
work be found in agricultural districts with some resulting 
tendency, perhaps, against the constant migration from 
the country into the towns, and also because, by re- 
establishing the milling industry in this country, the 
offals, as they are called — the refuse of the wheat — ^will 

* It is by no means certain that Mr. Chamberlain still intends to observe this re- 
striction. He would agree to a Duty on the raw material if it were accompanied by 
a Rebate on the manufactured article, and has already expressed his willingness to 
consider such a scheme in regard to foreign leather and shoes for exportation. This, 
of course, marks a great advance towards pure Protectionism. 
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remain in the country and will give to the farmers or 
the agricultural population a food for their stock and 
their pigs at very much lower rates. 

“ That will benefit not merely the great farmer, but it 
will benefit the little man, the small owner of a plot, or 
even the allotment owner who keeps a single pig. I am 
told by a high agricultural authority that if this were done 
so great an effect would be produced on the price of the 
food of the animal that where an agricultural labourer 
keeps one pig now, he might keep two in the future. I 
propose to put a small tax of about 5 per cent on foreign 
meat and dairy produce. I propose to exclude bacon, 
because, once more, bacon is a popular food with some 
of the poorest of the population. It forms the staple food 
for many of the poorest of the population. And, lastly, 
I propose to give a substantial Preference to our Colonies 
on Colonial wines, and perhaps on Colonial fruits. Well, 
those are the taxes, the new taxes or alterations of taxa- 
tion, which I propose as additions to your present burden, 
but I propose also some great remissions. I propose to 
take off three-fourths of the Duty on tea, and half of the 
whole Duty on sugar, with a corresponding reduction on 
cocoa and coffee. 

“ Now, what will be the result of these changes, in the 
first place on the cost of living, in the second place on the 
Treasury? As regards the cost of living, I have accepted, 
for' the purpose of argument, the figures of the Board of 
Trade as to the consumption of an ordinary workman’s 
family both in the country districts and in the town, and 
I find that if he pays the whole of the new Duties tiiat I 
propose to impose it would cost an agricultural labourer 
165^ farthings per week more than at present, and the 
artisan in the town 19^ farthings per week more. In 
other words, it would be about 4^^. per week of an increase 
on the expenditure of the agricultural labourer and ^d. per 
week on the expenditure of the artisan. But then there 
are the reductions which I propose. Again I take the 
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consumption as it is declared by the Bohrd of' Trade. 
The reductions would be in the case of the agricultural- 
labourer 17 farthings per week, in the case of the artisan 
farthings per week. You will see, if you follow me, 
that, on the assumption that you pay the whole of the new 
taxes yourselves, the agricultural labourer would be half 
a farthing per week to the better, and the artisan would 
be exactly the same. 

“ I have made this assumption, but I do not believe 
in it — I do not believe that these small taxes on food 
would be paid to any large extent by the consumers in 
this country. I believe, on the contrary, they would be 
paid by the foreigner. That doctrine can be supported 
by authoritative evidence. In the first place, look at the 
economists. I am not speaking of the “fourteen Pro- 
fessors.” But take John Stuart Mill, take the late Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick, and I could quote others now living. 
They all agree that of any tax upon imports, especially if 
the tax be moderate, a portion at any rate is paid by 
the foreigner, and that is confirmed by experience. I 
have gone carefully during the last few weeks into the 
statistical tables, not only of the United Kingdom, but 
of other countries, and I find that neither in Germany, 
nor in France, nor in Italy, nor in Sweden, nor in the 
United Kingdom, where there has been the imposition of 
a new Duty or an increase of an old Duty, has the whole 
cost over a fair average of years ever fallen on the con- 
sumer. It has always partly been paid by the foreigner. 

“ How much is paid by the foreigner? That, of course, 
must be a matter of speculation. And there, again, I have 
gone to one of the highest authorities of this country, one 
of the highest of the official experts whom the Government 
consults, and I have asked him for his opinion, and in his 
opinion the incidence of a tax depends on the proportion 
between the free production and the tax production. In 
this case the free production is the home production and 
the production of the Colonies. The tax production is 
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the production of the foreigner, and this gentleman is of 
opinion that if, for instance, the foreigner supplies, as he 
does in the case of meat, two-ninths of the production the 
consumer only pays two-ninths of the tax. If he supplies, 
as he does in the case of corn, something like three-fourths 
of the consumption, then the consumer pays three-fourths 
of the tax. If, as in dairy produce, he supplies half of 
the production, then the consumer pays half of the tax. 
This is a theory like any other that will be contested, but 
I believe it to be accurate, and at all events, as a matter 
of curiosity, I have worked out this question of the cost 
of living on that assumption, and I find that, if you take 
the proposition, that the cost of the new duties would be 

farthings to the agricultural labourer and lo farthings 
to the artisan, while the reduction would still be 17 farthings 
to the labourer and farthings to the artisan. 

“You see my point. If I give my opponents the 
utmost advantage, if I say to them what I do not believe, 
if I will grant that the whole of the tax is paid by the 
consumer, even in that case my proposal would give as 
large a remission on the necessary articles of life as it 
imposes, and the budget at the end of the week, or the 
result at the end of the year, will be practically the same 
even if he pays the whole Duty. And if the consumer does 
not pay the whole Duty then he will have the advantages 
to which I have already referred. In the case of the agri- 
cultural labourer he will gain 7 .d. a week, and in the case 
of the town artisan he will gain T-Yzd. a week. Now I am 
afraid — I hope I am not wearying you — I feel how difficult 
it is to make either interesting or intelligible to a great 
audience like this the complicated subject with which I 
have to deal. But this is my opening declaration, and I 
feel that I ought to leave nothing untold — at all events 
ought to lay the whole of the outlines of my scheme before 
the country. 

“Now the next point, the last point, I have to bring 
before you is that this advantage to the consumer will 
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involve a loss to the Exchequer. You will see why. The 
Exchequer, when it reduces the Duty on tea or sugar, 
loses the amount of the tax on the whole of the con- 
sumption, but when it imposes a tax on corn or on meat 
it only gains the Duty on a part of the consumption, since 
it does not collect it either on the Colonial or on the home 
production. I have had that worked out for me also by 
an expert, and I find, even making allowance for growth 
in the Colonial and the home production, which would be 
likely to be the result of this stimulus which we give to 
them — ^if you make allowances for these articles which I 
do not propose to tax, the loss of the Exchequer will be 
;^2,8oo,ooo per annum. How is it to be made up? I 
propose to find it, and to find more, in the other branch 
of this policy of Fiscal reform, in that part of it which is 
sometimes called Retaliation and sometimes Reciprocity.” 

The “scientific” scheme of taxation thus expounded 
was also to embrace “a moderate Duty on all manufactured 
goods, not exceeding 10 per cent on the average, but vary- 
ing according to the amount of labour expended on them. 
This would give the Chancellor of the Exchequer at least 
^9,000,000 a year. This would partly be used to ex- 
tinguish the deficit of 800,000 caused by the Preference 
system and partly to reduce taxation on food and articles 
of popular consumption.” 

The speech delivered at Greenock next day dealt 
chiefly with Reciprocity. Yet he declared that the 
Preference question^ was the more urgent. 

“ These kinsmen of yours — there is no doubt in what 
spirit they have made their offer to you. It is in a spirit 
of brotherhood, and in a spirit of unselfish desire to pro- 
mote the interests of the Empire of which they, as well as 
we, form an integral part. But you cannot expect them to 

^ The ** offer ” to which Mr. Chamberlain has made frequent reference is assumed 
to be contmned in the Proceedings of the Colonial Conference in 1902. What the 
Colonies had done at this time was that Canada had given us a Preference of 33)^ per 
cent; South Africa, one of 25; New Zealand, of 10; and the Australian Premier had 
promised to bring a similar proposal before the Commonwealth Parliament. 
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wait for ever on your pleasure. If you think that your 
interests lie in another direction, they tell you to follow 
your interests. They think that something can be done 
which may involve concession on both sides, but which in 
the long run will be good for both. But if you in your 
wisdom come to the conclusion that what is asked from 
you is more than they can give in return they make no 
complaint. They accept your decision. But they will not 
repeat the offer. And then they will, perhaps, seek for 
the reciprocal advantages which they offer to you from 
other countries, which are not possessed of our prejudices 
and superstitions, and which will be ready at once to jump 
at any offer of the kind which is now made to us.” 

Once again, Mr. Chamberlain professed himself a Free 
Trader — though not a Free Trader at any price. But he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact that Protectionist coun- 
tries had prospered more than we had : — 

“While,” he said, “our exports to them have been 
continually decreasing, their exports to us have been con- 
tinually increasing. How do Free Traders explain that? 
According to their view, these foolish Americans, these 
ridiculous Germans, these uneducated Frenchmen, have 
all been ruining themselves all this time. They may have 
kept their home market. That is all very well. But they 
would have lost their foreign market. How could people 
whose cost of living has been raised, how could people who 
have the little loaf and not the big loaf, how could these 
people, who are hampered by tariffs and Protection, while 
they keep their own trade, as I have said — ^how could they 
do a foreign trade? Well, it may be very extraordinary, 
but they have done it. And their trade has increased in a 
very much larger proportion than our trade — a Free Trade 
country, which has the big loaf, which has all diis freedom, 
and none of these disadvantages. 

“ Now, I say that is a state of things which de- 
mands consideration. We are losing both ways. We are 
losing our foreign markets, because whenever we begin to 
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do a trade the door is slammed in our face with a whacking’ 
tariff. We g’o to another trade. We g’et it in for a few 
months or a few years, and at once a tariff is imposed upon 
it, and that is shut out. And one industry after another 
suffers in a similar way, although not all together; and we 
lose our foreign trade. And, as if that was not enough, 
these same foreigners, who shut us out, invade our mar- 
kets, take the work out of the hands of our working- 
people, and leave us doubly injured.” 

The “dumping” argument was developed at some 
length by reference to the American Steel Trust, which 
was producing 20,000,000 tons a year. Trade was falling 
off in the United States, said a Director of the concern, but 
this would not matter. The output would not be reduced, 
but the surplus product would be planted on foreign 
markets. Not, however, in Germany, France, or Russia. 
There it would be met by a hostile Tariff. It would be 
put on the only free market, the English. Within three or 
four years several million tons would be dumped in this 
country. Iron-works here would be closed, and English 
workmen would be thrown out of work in order to keep 
Americans in employment. 

In reply to the charge that it had been unfair to com- 
pare our present foreign trade with the year 1872, which 
had for special reasons been exceptional, Mr. Chamber- 
lain offered to take 1882 instead. On that basis, the total 
imports had increased against ;^64,ooo,ooo and the exports 
only 12, 000, 000. On the balance, then, we had lost 
;^52,ooo,ooo. Now, ;^52,ooo,ooo a year meant employ- 
ment for 333,000 working-men at 30J. a week and sub- 
sistence for 1,500,000 persons. This employment and 
subsistence were being enjoyed by foreigners. But this 
did not matter, it was said, because the British working- 
men who had been displaced from one industry had gone 
into something else! To refute that argument he appealed 
to the experience of his Greenock audience. The town 
had once been a great centre of the sugar trade. But 
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lorcig-n Bounties and unfair competition had destroyed the 
refineries. The capital invested had been lost, and the 
workmen — what had become of them? 

Here Mr. Chamberlain had reached what all but 
extreme Cobdenites admit to be an effective point in the 
Protectionist case, and he made the most of it: — 

“In the House of Commons, in a Debate tlie otlier 
night, when the Resolution was finally passed appro^'ing of 
the Act which abolishes these Bounties, there were men to 
be found, not on one side of the House alone, who de- 
fended them, to my mind, with extraordinan* result. One 
speaker in particular ventured to tell the British House of 
Commons that in his opinion our primary industries were 
perhaps doomed, and that we should find compensation in 
secondar)' and subsidiarj- industries. We are to depart 
from our high position. We are to lose the great industries 
for which this country has been celebrated, which "have 
made it prosperous in the past. We are to deal wth 
inferior and subsidiar}* industries. Sugar has gone. Let 
us not weep for it, jam and pickles remain! Now, of all 
these workmen, these intelligent artisans, who were en- 
gaged tending and making the machineiy for sugar refining 
in this country, I would like to know how many have found 
a resting-place, have found equivalent wages and comfort, 
in stirring up jam-pots and bottling pickles. 

“This doctrine, this favourite doctrine, of the ‘transfer 
of labour is a doctrine of pedants who know nothing of 
business, nothing of labour. It is not true. When an 
industry is destroyed by any cause, b}’ competition as well 
as by anything' else, the men who are engaged in that 
industry suffer, whatever happens in the future. Their 
children maybe brought up to new trades, but those who 
are in the middle of life or past middle life will feel the 
truth of the proverb that you can't teach old dogs new 
tricks. You cannot teach the men who have attained to 
skill and efficiency in one trade, you cannot teach them on 
a moment s notice, skill and efficiency in another.” 
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Every candid Free Trader will admit that the system 
he defends may involve great occasional hardship for indi- 
viduals, and, if he is to defend it successfully, sets himself 
to show that the suffering is infrequent and temporary, or 
that the general advantage is far greater than the loss to 
particular persons and classes of persons. Failing that, 
he may argue that similar hardships are suffered, though 
from different causes, under the Protectionist system, as, 
e.g"., through the dislocation of local industries, that is 
often caused by great Trusts and Combines — ^which cannot 
long maintain themselves in a country where Free Im- 
ports are permitted. This is a rejoinder which has often 
been made to Mr. Chamberlain’s very effective indictment 
of the “Transfer of Labour” theory, but he does not 
appear to have dealt with it in any of his public speeches. 

Free imports, he continued, have destroyed sugar 
refining. They have destroyed agriculture. “Sugar is 
gone. Silk is gone. Iron is threatened. Cotton will 
go.” How long, he asked, are you going to stand it? It 
was said that foreign countries would be angry if we de- 
manded fair treatment from them, and if we established 
reciprocity with our Colonial kinsmen. It was a craven 
argument, and an absurd one. We had nothing to fear 
from the foreigner. We are the best customers of 
foreign countries. There were many suitors for our 
markets. We might reject some offers, but we should 
get others. 

“Why, at the present time we take from Germany 
about twice as much as she takes from us. We take from 
France about three times as much. From the United 
States of America we take about six times as much as they 
take from us. Who is it that stands to lose if there is to be 
a war of tariffs? And there is something else. We have 
what none of these countries have. We have something, 
the importance of which I am trying to impress upon my 
countrymen, which at present they have not sufficiently 
appreciated. We have a great reserve in the sons of 
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Britain across the seas. There is nothing we want that 
they cannot supply. There is nothing we sell that they 
cannot buy. One great cause for the prosperity of the 
United States of America is admitted by everyone to be 
the fact that there is a great empire of seventy millions of 
people, that the trade of these people alone, without any 
assistance from the rest of the world, would insure a large 
amount of prosperity. Yes, but the British Empire is even 
greater than the United States of America. We have a 
population— it is true, not all a white population — we have 
a white population of over sixty millions against seventy 
millions — who arc not all white by-the-bye — of America. 
We have in addition three hundred and fifty or more 
millions in the States under our Protectorate, under our 
civilisation, sympathising with our rule, grateful for the 
benefits that we accord to them — all of them more or less 
prospective or actual customers of this country.” 

The Colonies had been neglected in the past, and we 
had severely taxed their patience. Yet we might still 
unite them to us by a closer bond than ever. We could 
make the Empire self-supporting. If it were isolated from 
the rest of the world it would be a “splendid isolation.” 
But it was not enough to “shout for Empire.” The 
Colonics and the Mother Country must make common 
sacrifices for the common good. 

While Mr. Chamberlain was making speeches and 
directing the operations of the Tariff Reform League 
from its head-quarters at Birmingham, Mr. Balfour was 
concerned with the anxious work of reconstructing his 
Ministry. The office of Colonial Secretary was offered 
to several eminent politicians, by whom, for various 
reasons, it was declined. The attempt to enlist the ser- 
vices of Lord Milner failed because the High Commis- 
sioner was unwilling to abandon his uncompleted work 
in South Africa, and, finally, the post was accepted by 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who had never before held political 
office, though he had done excellent work, of a semi- 
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judicial and semi -administrative character, in the new 
Colonies. The Duke of Devonshire was succeeded as 
Lord President of the Council by Lord Londonderry, 
who, like several other colleagues who have remained 
'wth Mr. Balfour, is known to entertain a strong objec- 
tion to the more advanced part of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
programme. But the Free Trade element thus retained in 
the Cabinet was at least counterbalanced by promoting 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain from the Post Office to the 
Exchequer. He has never attempted to disguise his 
complete s)’'mpathy with his father's new policy, nor has 
he considered that the Sheffield declaration debars him 
from advocating proposals which the Prime Minister had 
eliminated from the official programme of the Party. The 
reconstructed Cabinet, therefore, contains men of widely 
divergent opinions, who, however, ari’ presumed to have 
reached agreement as to the furthest point to which ad- 
vance is at present cither legitimate or politic. 

After about a fortnight’s rest Mr. Chamberlain resumed 
the work of agitation in the North of England. His speech 
at Newcastle on October 20th was marked more by in- 
creased confidence than by development of opinion. He 
devoted himself chiefly to showing that his Preferential 
scheme would not increase the cost of living to the work- 
ing classes. He was only asking the people to pay out of 
one pocket the money which they had previously paid out 
of the other. If he wanted a halfpenny on bread he would 
give it back on tea. The Duty on tea benefited nobody, 
while the Duty on corn would benefit the Colonists. 

To the argument that this countr)' had prospered under 
Free Trade he replied that other countries had prospered 
more greatly under Protection. The question was whether 
Free Imports had assisted or impeded the prosperity of the 
United Kingdom. 

“I am not here because of the gout, and we are not 
prosperous because of Free Trade. If you want to know 
why we are prosperous, is there not cause enough in the 
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fact that after the Corn Laws were repealed, and Free 
Trade began to be adopted in this country, the greatest 
of all commercial and industrial changes took place 
throughout the world, that railways began to be estab- 
lished, that communications were made everywhere, that 
gold was discovered, and the circulating medium was 
suddenly poured into the world in quantities never heard 
of before? Could we fail, remembering that we began — 
after a period of Protection — as the greatest industrial 
country in the world, with an immense advantage, a 
large start ahead — could it have been possible that under 
these circumstances we should not have profited by all 
these changes. The reason why other countries, which 
also profited, did not profit so fast as we did was be- 
cause, owing to other circumstances which it would take 
me too long to discuss, these other countries were subject 
to various drawbacks. They were not so forward as we 
were, they had not the same start, and it took them thirty 
years to come up to us. But now they have come up to 
us. Now is the time. Really if a man cannot see the 
difference between the state of things to-day and the state 
of things thirty years ago, or sixty years ago, well, it seems 
to me he ought not to call himself a Liberal or Radical. 
He ought to call himself a troglodyte and live in a cave.” 

Waiving the comparison of single years, he proposed 
to take quinquennial periods, and argued that the total 
trade of 1890-1895 was ;i^7,ooo,ooo less than that of 
1870-1875. Again, in the last thirty years, the total 
imports of manufactures had risen by ;^86,ooo,ooo and 
the total exports decreased by ;!^6 1,000, 000 — we were, 
then, ;^92, 000,000 to the bad. And half that sum repre- 
sented a loss in yearly wages. 

Lord Goschen’s argument that a tax was paid by the 
consumer did not affect Mr. Chamberlain’s position, be- 
cause, though he did not accept that view, he had made 
it the basis of his calculations. But was it correct? He 
could destroy the theory by reducing it to an absurdity: — 
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“ vVhen the M'Kinley tariff was put on, the woollen 
manufacturers of Bradford and Leeds, ah ! and of many 
other parts of the country who are connected with the 
trades which were so heavily taxed by the tariff, declared 
that the tariff had injured their trade, in some cases about 
destroyed it. Well, if Lord Goschen is correct, if the con- 
sumer in America pays the whole tax, it would not injure 
these people at all. What does it matter? Here is an 
article which costs 7^. ; you put on it a tax of 7^., there- 
fore, according- to Lord Goschen, it is sold for 14^. Yes, 
but the British manufacturer who sold before for 7^-. can 
still sell at and the Duty on it will only bring' it up 
to the price at which the country sells, and that is the 
145'. Therefore, you come to this absurd doctrine, that 
no matter what taxes you put on foreig'n g'oods, you do 
not injure the foreigner in the slightest degree, and he 
can do his trade just the same whatever your Duty is. 

I ask Newcastle, I ask Glasgow, I ask Leeds, I ask 
Spitalfields, I ask every manufacturing place throughout 
the country whether they have found this to be true in 
their experience; whether, when they have had a trade 
with the foreigner, and he has put on a Duty, he has 
only hurt himself, and I ask whether they have been 
able to sell as much after the Duty as before. In some 
cases the trade has been injured, and in some cases the 
trade has been absolutely destroyed, and that can only 
be because, after they have paid everything in the way of 
profit, in the way of reduction of wages that they can pay, 
still they have been beaten by the higher duty charged on 
them by these foreign countries.” 

What our working classes had to fear was not a Duty 
on corn, but a shortage of supply. Therefore it was 
their interest to encourage the agricultural industry in 
the Colonies. The taxes that Mr. Chamberlain proposed, 
so far from increasing the household expenses, would 
diminish them by 2d. or 3^/. a week. He had declared 
that the Empire could only be held together by commer- 
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cial union — at present, by Preferential tariffs. Lord 
Rosebery had called this an “amazing assertion.” Yet 
in 1888 he had himself contemplated commercial union 
as ultimately indispensable, and as an advantage which 
was worth purchasing at some sacrifice. Finally, Mr. 
Chamberlain repudiated Lord Goschen’s suggestion that 
commercial bargaining with the Colonies might lead to 
quarrelling. 

“As I have said, I have not threatened the immediate 
disruption of the Empire, but I do not believe we can 
keep the Empire together, except on lines which have 
been understood and adopted and worked on by other 
countries with success. I do not believe that the United 
States would have been the great Empire it is but for 
common agreement between the several States which form 
it. I do not believe that Germany would have been a 
great and powerful Empire but for agreement between the 
several States that compose it, and I do not believe that 
we should be a powerful Empire — I do not believe that we 
shall be an Empire at all — unless we take similar steps. 
If we do, what advantage will be got over others in such 
an effort as we shall make? We have a State which differs 
indeed from theirs — differs, in the first place, because it 
is greater, because it is more populous; differs, in the 
second place, because it is more universal in its products 
of every kind ; differs also in the fact that it is more homo- 
geneous in regard to its white population; and differs, as 
I think, in the fact that its growth is all before it, and, 
whatever we may hope to derive by a race policy adopted 
to-day, we may fairly hope to derive many times more by 
this policy pursued for generations with some consistency. 
It is on that account, therefore, that I hold that the pre- 
sent is so important.” 

At Tynemouth, the next day, Mr. Chamberlain began 
his speech by vindicating his action while he was a 
member of the Cabinet. It had been well understood by 
his colleagues that he intended to work for Preferential 
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Tariffs. (This, as we have seen, was undoubtedly true, 
but it is by no means certain that most of them were aware 
of his intention to start his Propaganda at the time which 
he selected.) However, he had released himself by leaving 
the Government, and he was “going to work” — an assur- 
ance which was not, perhaps, necessary. After referring 
to the previous opinions of Mr. Ritchie, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and Lord Rosebery, he argued that the time 
had come for the present question to be raised. He 
reviewed the proceedings of the Ottawa Conference, and 
of the London Conferences of 1897 and 1902, and dwelt 
on the consequent Preferential policy pursued by Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. What was 
lequired was a mandate to negotiate with the Colonies. 

“They are the customers,” he said, “that are increas- 
ing the most rapidly — eleven millions of whites, remember, 
taking from you or £6 per head, while, I forget, but 
I think it is two hundred and seventy millions, but it is 
at any rate hundreds of millions of foreigners, who only 
take a few shillings per head. It is much better if we 
can increase the number of our customers at ;^5 than that 
we should bother ourselves too much about our customers 
at five or six shillings. I want, therefore, a mandate from 
you and all the people of this country to give me leave to 
negotiate with our own people, with our own kinsfolk. 

“We do not ask you, the people of this country, to 
give anything for nothing, but we say that what you give 
will be met by what they give, and that the bargain is one 
that benefits both sides. I have known a great deal about 
business in my time, and I say I have never cared for a 
bargain in which I thought I had gained everything. I 
do not think that is a lasting bargain. There must be 
something unfair about it, and no bargain is a good bar- 
gain which is not a bargain mutually satisfactory. I say 
there is room, and I shall prove it, in our situation for a 
bargain between ourselves and our Colonies which will 
be mutually beneficial, which is likely to be permanently 
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satisfactory. I believe that our negotiations will be con- 
ducted in a spirit of generous appreciation, and not in 
a spirit of petty haggling on either side. 

“ For myself I deprecate any attempt to represent the 
interests of our Colonies as hostile to the interests of our 
own country. I would not say that something that was 
being done for Lancashire was therefore an injury to 
Yorkshire, or that something given to Warwickshire was 
therefore an injury to Worcestershire. What Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Warwickshire, and Worcestershire are to this 
country India, Australia, South Africa, and Canada are 
to the Empire. What benefits them benefits us. If you 
benefit any one of us, you cannot help benefiting the 
whole. The whole depends on the parts. You cannot 
have one of the parts diseased without the whole suffer- 
ing. It is impossible to conceive any kind of bargain 
that can be made which, will be to the advantage of 
any, and which will not be ultimately to the advantage 
of all. 

“One word more. All my policy is to be considered, 
as I have myself represented it, as a broad outline which 
will enable you to understand the kind of thing I have in 
my mind. It is not a cut-and-dried policy which cannot 
be altered in any detail. I am getting lots of letters which 
say: ‘You have said you would put an average tax of 
lo per cent upon manufactures. I am in the thimble 
trade. What tax do you propose to put upon thimbles?’ 
My answer to all such inquiries as that is: ‘You must 
wait till the negotiation begins.’ 

“ What is going to happen if I am successful, if I carry 
the people of this country with me, and, above all, if I 
carry the working classes — the majority of the voters? 
Well, what is going to happen is that the Government 
elected on this principle will immediately have a series of 
negotiations to undertake. It will have to negotiate with 
the Colonies. For my part I think it would not be bad 
if the then Secretary for the Colonies were to go to the 
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v->oIonies, and negfotiate on the spot. I have no right to 
complain, at any rate, of my experience, for certainly the 
generosity of the South African Colonists was even more 
than I could have expected, and I never had, from first to 
last, the slightest difficulty in making a bargain with them. 
Not only have you to go to the Colonies, but you have 
also to go to the foreign countries that are concerned. 
They must negotiate each a Treaty of their own, and lastly 
— and this, perhaps, is more important than all — if I had 
anything to do with such a thing I would not consent to 
move a step without calling in experts from every industry 
in the country.” 

In the speech at Liverpool on October 27 Mr. Cham- 
berlain gave his personal pledge that the adoption of his 
policy would not lead to a time of dear food. “ I shall 
have time, before I leave Liverpool, to say a word or two 
more on that question of dear food, and to-night I will 
only say this, that I ask you to take my pledge, and to 
believe in my sincerity when I give it, that if you accept 
my proposals as they stand I pledge myself they will not 
add one farthing to the cost of living of any family in the 
country, and, in my opinion, in the case of the poorest 
families, they will somewhat reduce that cost. Now, that 
is the text. That is the subject on which I have been 
preaching in some of the great centres of population, and 
now, coming here at the invitation of a working-class 
association, I am going, as one principal part of my speech, 
to ask you to consider with me why the working-man, 
and especially why Trade Unionists, should support the 
proposals which I have put before them. I want to guard 
against it being supposed for a moment that now, or 
at any time, I am going to appeal to any class interest 
or to any one class as against any other. If I am right, 
every class in the country will be benefited by reforms 
which will give increased work and the enjoyment of in- 
creased employment to the poor, and I dare say increased 
profit to the capitalist.” 
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Few of his adversaries have doubted his sincerity, but, 
as to the pledge, they naturally inquired Avhat would be 
its practical value in case his promises were not fulfilled. 
He made a direct appeal to the working-classes, and 
once again invited them to disregard the opinion of 
the Trade Union leaders. In taking this course he was, 
probably, actuated by the knowledge that in no circum- 
stances could he conciliate them. Therefore, he might 
as well defy them. He went so far as to declare that 
Trade Unionism was not consistent with Free Trade: it 
was essentially Protective, in the interests of the working- 
man, and some of the Trade Union Congresses, he re- 
minded his audience, had passed Socialistic Resolutions. 
In iSSS, for instance, the Congress had spoken in its 
Annual Report of “ the demon of cheapness.” 

“ Free Trade says you arc to buy in the cheapest 
market. Free Trade says you are not to interfere with the 
freedom of independent men, not to prescribe to an em- 
ployer what he shall or shall not do, but leave him free to 
bargain as he likes with his workpeople, and, on the other 
hand, you arc not to make combinations which tend in the 
slightest degree to destroy the liberty of the workman to 
sell as high as he pleases. Those are the doctrines of 
Free Trade, and all these doctrines we have put aside now 
for twenty years, in our endeavour to benefit the condi- 
tion of the working-men and to raise the standard of 
living, and it is a little too much now to come down 
and tell me that I am a heretic, that I ought to be put 
out of the congregation, forsooth, because I will not allow 
to be sacred and inspired these doctrines that those who 
accuse me have abandoned long ago.” 

The shipping trade of Liverpool was, he admitted, 
progressing — but not at the proper rate, and not so fast as 
foreign shipping. The hindrance to British development 
lay in foreign Subsidies and Bounties, and also in the 
humane regulations imposed by our Parliament — ^largely 
at Mr. Chamberlain’s instance. They increased the ex- 
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penses of British owners, and therefore handicapped them 
against foreign rivals. 

“ Now I say that, in this matter of shipping, some- 
thing should be done. The Colonial Premiers on the 
last occasion, among other Resolutions besides the one 
asking us for Preference, passed a Resolution asking the 
British Government to consider the conditions under 
which the coasting trade as between ourselves and our 
Colonies is carried on. The Premier of New Zealand has 
already, I believe, proposed a law to his own Parliament, 
in which he recommends that the same treatment should 
be measured out to a foreign country that they measure 
out to the British Empire; that where they keep their 
coasting trade to themselves New Zealand and the 
Mother Country should keep their coasting trade to 
themselves. Well, these matters are not matters to be 
hastily settled. I am not asking you to accept them; 
I am only putting the case before you. I say there must 
be a remedy; there must be some way of bargaining with 
these gentlemen, to get rid of these unfair restrictions. 
It is for that power of bargaining, and, if necessary, of 
Retaliation, that Mr. Balfour has asked, and that I have 
asked, and after all, if there be any difference between 
us whatsoever, it is only that I go further: I ask, not in 
the future, but to-day, for the Preference for our colonies 
which will bind them and us together.” 

At Birmingham on November 4 Mr. Chamberlain 
made a remarkable speech, since it emphasised a final 
and complete rupture with any remaining faith in Free 
Trade as understood by Cobden. If the speaker did not 
make any new proposals, he absolutely traversed the tradi- 
tional view of the circumstances under which the Corn 
Laws were repealed: — 

“ Is it true that at the time when Free Trade was 
introduced and the Corn Laws were repealed, we were 
in a state of destitution and misery and starvation? Is 
it true that, under the Protection which prevailed before 
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that, this country was going down in the scale of nations, 
or losing its prosperity and losing its trade? No, ab- 
solutely No. The exact reverse was the case. In the 
years preceding the repealing of the Corn Laws, and I 
would take especially the years from 1830 to 1841, there 
was a time of great prosperity in this country under Pro- 
tection. I do not mean to say that the country was as 
great or as rich as it is now, but comparatively with 
other nations it occupied a better position — comparatively 
with other nations it was absolutely in the first rank. It 
had won and conquered under Protection absolute supre- 
macy — the commercial supremacy of the world. At that 
time trade was less than it is now, but so was the popu- 
lation. And though trade was less than it is now, it 
was increasing with a rapidity — a proportionate rapidity — 
which has seldom been exceeded since. But in 1841 we 
had in this country one of those crises which occur in 
every country from time to time, whether they be Pro- 
tectionist or whether they be Free Trade. We had a 
time of bad trade, with small employment. It was not 
brought about by Protection, it was not brought about 
by the dear loaf, for in that period the loaf was much 
cheaper than it has been, many times in many years, since 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, but it was brought about 
by circumstances which you all will understand. We had 
become the workshop of the world. We had been very 
prosperous; we were increasing our production rapidly, 
and we outstripped the demands of the world. Foreign 
countries were in a poor condition then; prosperity had been 
hindered by many causes into which I will not enter now, 
and they were unable to take the surplus of our produc- 
tions, and so many of our mills and factories had to go on 
short time or were closed altogether, as you have all known 
in your own experience. There was great want of employ- 
ment — the one critical thing in all this discussion — there 
was great destitution, great misery, and consequently great 
discontent on the part of the majority of the population. 
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“This was a time, in 1841 and 1842, to which Sir 
William Harcourt referred in his speech on Saturday last. 
He went back to the memory of his childhood or youth, 
and said at that time he was in school at Preston, and 
he had been, I understood him to say, a witness to riots 
in which some of the people had been shot down by the 
military. He went on to say that nothing of the sort 
had ever happened since. That is a very small matter, 
but I think his memory deceived him, because I think 
in later times — I have not had time to check it, I believe 
he was Home Secretary — people were shot down in a 
Midland mining district, and a Special Commission was 
appointed by the Government to inquire into the circum- 
stances. But after all, as I have said, that is really not 
relevant^to the subject. The point is that the riots in 
1841 and 1842, to which Sir William Harcourt referred, 
and which he apparently wished his audience to think 
were due to the Corn Laws — were due to Protection — 
were due to nothing of the kind. They were due to 
something absolutely different. They were instigated by 
the leaders of the Chartists in those days, and the 
Chartists in those days were absolutely opposed — the 
leaders — to the Anti-Corn Law agitation. They had 
the greatest contempt for the leaders of that agitation. 
They did not spare them; they said almost as bad things 
of them as my opponents say of me. No, sir; the Chartist 
leaders at that time told the working people, and I am 
not certain that they were not right, that what they 
wanted — that the one thing which would deal with the 
circumstances of their condition — was to give them 
efficient representation according to their numbers, and 
they begged of them not to be drawn aside by the move- 
ment of the Free Trade leaders, which they said was a 
red herring to divert them from what was much more 
important in their interest; and those riots, this discontent, 
were due to the action of the leaders of the Chartists, 
who urged the working men in this country to a universal • 
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strike. The riots were directed not in favour of Free 
Trade, but they were directed against the Manchester 
manufacturers and others, w'ho were at that time sup- 
porters of Free Trade. 

“ I ask you not to be guided by me — not by a Pro- 
tectionist but by a Free Trader — ^by a Free Trader who 
lived in those days. He was the friend of Mr. Cobden 
— a Free Trader who wrote the history of the Free Trade 
movement, believing it to be right, and he therefore is 
an irrefutable witness in a case of this kind. Mr. Mon- 
gr^dien wrote that history of the Free Trade movement, 
and read what he has to say about the history of the 
Chartists. It is quite enough for you to read Mr. Morley’s 
Life of Cobden. You will find in that Life a quotation 
from Mr. Cobden in which he says — I must be careful 
about the exact wording — that a great body of intelligent 
mechanics stood aloof from the movement, and at the 
same time he admits frankly — ^he was always honourable 
and frank in all his discussions — that it was a manufac- 
turers’ movement, and he says; ‘I must confess, in the 
outset at any rate, most of us thought we had a distinct 
class interest in the matter’; that is to say, rightly .or 
wrongly, the Free Trade movement was a manufacturers’ 
movement. It was not a working-class movement, and 
the leaders of the working classes in those days, rightly 
or wrongly, were opposed to the movement, and they 
were in favour of something quite different — in favour of 
that electoral reform which, in subsequent years, the 
working classes have obtained. Now, bear in mind — 
let me impress on you — ^what this argument shows. It 
shows you that the distress of which you are often re- 
minded, the distress of 1841, was not attributable to the 
Corn Laws, it was not attributable to the price of bread, 
it was not attributable to Free Trade. It was due to 
other causes altogether, and the distress and the starvation 
and the destitution ceased when those causes were re- 
moved.” 
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Mr. Chamberlain went on to argue that the repeal of 
the Corn Laws had not been followed by a fall, but by 
a rise, in the price of wheat, and that the twenty-five 
years of prosperity that followed were due — as, in part, 
no doubt, they were — ^to the discovery of gold and the 
progress of mechanical invention. 

It would be unfair, perhaps, to say that these words 
were meant as a defence of the Corn Laws, or could be 
taken as suggesting that the speaker would even consider 
the revival of the tax in anything like its old dimensions. 
But undoubtedly they were intended to show that he 
had definitely passed away from even a theoretical belief 
in Free Trade that was not universal, and also to con- 
ciliate the small group of Conservatives who wish to 
revive English wheat-growing by laying a prohibitive tax 
on foreign grain. Real accord there could not be between 
(say) Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Chamberlain unless the latter 
was prepared to go much greater lengths than he has 
yet indicated. Indeed, the Canadian wheat which he 
wishes to import into this country would be just as in- 
jurious to the British farmer as that grown on foreign soil. 
But the old-fashioned Protectionists welcomed an approach, 
however slight, to their almost extinct programme, be- 
cause they hoped, insensibly, to draw him towards, at 
least, an indirect countenance of the Duty of lo, 15, or 
even 20 shillings a quarter which they regard as necessary 
for turning English wheat-growing into a profitable in- 
dustry. 

Rightly or wrongly, some colour was believed to be 
lent to such expectations by a passage in the speech 
delivered at Cardiff on November 20th. Referring to 
the fact that he had not included in his Fiscal campaign 
any visit to purely agricultural districts he said: “That 
is not because I am unaware of the importance of the 
question of the agricultural interest, whether in the person 
of the landlord, the farmer, or the tenant. No industry 
in this country — and, after all, although it has fallen 
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greatiy from its high estate, agriculture is still the greatest 
of our industries — ^has suffered so much from unrestricted 

m ^ * 

Free Imports in this country, and no industry has been • 
so completely the victim of the miscalculations of the 
original Free Traders. Mr. Cobden believed, and told 
the people of this country, that he did not suppose that 
his proposal would throw a single acre of land out of 
cultivation, or place any tenant farmer in a worse position 
than he was before. He pointed out to them that, at 
the time, they enjoyed a ‘ natural Protection ’ in the shape 
of freights and charges, which amounted, if I remember 
aright, to something like lo shillings a quarter. He said 
that with lo shillings a quarter they ought to be satisfied, 
and ought to be able to hold their own. But neither 
he nor anyone else at that time could have believed 
that this ‘natural Protection’ would be so reduced until 
now it hardly exists. They brought this great industrj^ 
down to its present condition; so that, while, as I have 
said before, it still employs the largest number of persons 
engaged in any single industry, yet in each succeeding 
decade the number continues to be reduced, and fewer 
and fewer people are employed upon the land. This 
industry has a right to be consulted, and before our 
discussion is ended 1 hope to visit agricultural districts. 
But I have come to the towns first for several reasons. 
In the first place, because all that old jealousy which 
used to exist between the town and the country, and 
between agriculture and manufacture, has almost dis- 
appeared; because the people in the towns and people 
in the country recognise that their interests are identical. 
The influence of the towns spreads widely throughout 
the surrounding districts, and if I can persuade the towns 
— and I do not think they require much persuasion — 
if I can only persuade them that the time has come to 
consider a change — I have no doubt whatever of being 
able in turn to convince the country districts. Meanwhile, 

I want to remind you of what is the essence of the 
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The plate shows four of the chief Unionist opponents of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal policy, two of them Conservatives and two 
Liberal Unionists. Spencer Compton Cavendish, eighth Duke of 
Devonshire (born 1833), was a prominent Liberal leader under the 
name of Lord Hartington from the sixties to 1886. He was leader 
of the Liberals in the House of Commons during Gladstones 
retirement in 1874-80. He held office under Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour from 1892 to 1903, his resignation being due to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. George Joachim Goschen, first 
Viscount Goschen (born 1831), a Liberal Unionist, was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1887-92 and first Lord of the Admiralty 
in 1895-1900. He was raised to the peerage in 1900. Sir Michael 
Edward Hicks-Beach (bom 1837) was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1895-1902. He has been Conservative member for 
West Bristol since 1885. Charles Thomson Ritchie (bom 1838) 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer for a part of 1902, but resigned 
because of Chamberlain’s proposals. He has represented Croydon 
as a Conservative since 1895. 
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controversy, that you may not. illustrate this great ques- 
tion by a reference to one industry or another, but that 
the real point which you have to keep prominently in 
view is that the prosperity of one is intermixed with the 
prosperity of the other, and the prosperity of the whole 
means the prosperity of all the parts. You in the towns 
are the best customers of the country. The country 
supplies you, still supplies you, although in constantly 
decreasing quantities, with some of the principal neces- 
saries of your life. You in turn supply the country 
with all it wants except food.” 

There is nothing in these words beyond an indirect 
suggestion that a Duly of ten shillings was not beyond the 
limits of reconsideration, but the general tone of the 
speech, and especially the animated attack on the “ Free- 
fooders ” who had formed a “new cave of Adullani,” 
■pointed to something more satisfactory to the farmers 
than a Duty of two shillings a quarter. • 

Otherwise,, the Cardiff speech was, in the main, a 
vindication of Reciprocity and a plea for taking vigorous 
measures against “dumping.” This he illustrated, as 
his custom is, by an appeal to local experience, and de-. 
dared that the tin-plate industry was an especial sufferer; 
He proved, beyond dispute, that the American market 
had been practically lost, whereas, he contended that 
b)'^ a “scientific tariff” it might have been preserved. 
At Newport, Monmouthshire, on the following day, he 
described the position of the steel and iron trade as being 
gravely injured by unfair foreign competition. 

It should be pointed out here that, though the actual 
figures quoted by Mr. Chamberlain, and the statements 
made as to matters of definite fact, are, as a rule, accepted 
by his opponents, they by no means admit either that 
his statistics are complete or that his conclusions have 
been established. Almost everj'^ inference which he has 
drawn as to the various trades which have been represented 
by him as being more or less ruined by foreign competition 
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has been disputed, not only by politicians, but also by 
men of acknowledged position in each of the industries 
in question — notably in the case of the tin-plate, the iron 
and steel, and the shipping trades, as well as in such 
comparatively unimportant matters as the manufacture of 
jewellery. This, however, is not the place to examine 
the rival views put forward by Protectionists and Free 
Trade orators or statisticians. Except by bitter partisans, 
he is not accused of wilfully presenting a false case, but 
he is charged with selecting only those facts that support 
his contention, and with ignoring the others. He may, 
perhaps, retort with equal justice that some of his critics 
are also bent upon fitting their facts to a preconceived 
theory, and are more anxious to support the traditional 
policy of the country than to consider whether it should not 
be modified to suit altered circumstances. On both sides 
it is apparent that, from the first, there has been much 
disputation, and little inquiry; and it may be added, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that many of the men who 
occupy, or hope to attain, important positions in the State 
have betrayed an astonishing ignorance of the very elements 
of economic science and a surprising inability to look 
behind rows of figures and interpret their meaning. The 
truth is that the present generation have not enjoyed the 
practical training in economic facts which was afforded ' 
by the great experiment of 1846. The surviving veterans, 
on either side, are naturally reluctant to look at new facts 
or consider fresh lights. The men of middle age have 
accepted the old traditions, and the younger ones are, 
as a rule, devoid of the necessary training and mental 
equipment. The opinions of “Professors” are set aside 
as mere theory, while the experience of practical men 
is repudiated as being inspired by self-interest. 

In consequence of the general haziness of the public 
mind, the “practical politician”, remembering that he 
has a seat to keep, as well as a soul to save, is tempted 
to adopt the opinions which he believes likely to be most 
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poi^ular in his constituency. Never, in recent times, has 
there been so little attempt to instruct the electors, or so 
much endeavour to fish for the votes of the ig'norant. It is, 
perhaps, an inevitable incident of an advanced Democratic 
Constitution that catch-words and clap-trap should possess 
more immediate value than reasoning" and exposition, 
but it must be reg^retfully confessed that, with a few 
honourable exceptions on both sides, the speeches de- 
livered and the letters published by our public men have 
been striking’ly unworthy of the gjreat controversy which 
Mr. Chamberlain has raised. Those who pass for well- 
informed have, as a rule, been content to borrow, second 
or third hand, the dog'mas laid down cither by idle in- 
heritors of the traditions handed down by Smith, Bentham, 
and Mill, or by hasty assimilators of the speculations 
started by a comparatively new school of economic thoug'ht 
in Germany. If, hitherto, the display made by Engi'lish 
politicians has been sig^nally disappointing;", it may be 
hoped that the leading" minds and guiding" influences of 
the nation will now be recalled to a problem which has been 
rendered acute by the action of a Statesman who, on the 
least favourable estimate, stands, in modern history, only 
second to Mr. Gladstone as an ag"italor and a maker of 
public opinion. If the ultimate result of the speech of * 
May 15th is to popularise again an understanding of the 
complex science which for the last twenty years has been 
studied in England only by a small group of acute thinkers* 
and patient investigators — studied by them with singularly 
interesting results, though not brought in any effective 
manner before the average man — Mr. Chamberlain will 
have conferred a signal service on his country. Nor 
will the value of it be affected by the answer which may 
be given to the demand he has formulated. 

Mr. Chamberlain himself, of course, claims no such 
merit. He has made up his mind, and he is bent, if 


^ Vtde the Papers contributed to the Rconomic Journal, 
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possible, on getting the country to make up its mind in 
the same way. The closing speech of his “provincial 
campaign ” was delivered at Leeds on December i6th, 
and, though it contained a spirited re-assertion of the 
arguments which he had previously put forward, was 
chiefly noticeable for a hint and an announcement. The 
hint was conveyed in his answer to'* the objection that 
the Colonies had made, and would make, no offer of 
such a Tariff Preference as would compensate this coun- 
try for laying a Duty on food imported from foreign 
countries. “Send me to the Colonies as ambassador,” 
he said. 

The phrase was interpreted in some quarters as sug- 
gesting that he intended to make an unofficial tour of 
the Colonies, confer with leading politicians, and address 
a series of meetings. The more natural inference, how- 
ever, would be that he was contemplating his return to 
office as Colonial Secretary, armed with a mandate from 
the United Kingdom to negotiate a series of Preferential 
Treaties. But the hint, whatever might be its true mean- 
ing, was far less important than the definite announcement 
contained in the following words : — 

“ Under the auspices of the Tariff Reform League, 
which is the organised representative Association of this 
great movement, we have gone a long way in the direc- 
tion of forming a Commission — not an official Com- 
mission, but a non-political Commission of experts — ^to 
consider the condition of our trade and the remedies which 
are to be found for it. 

“This Commission will comprise leading representa- 
tives of every principal industry and of every group of 
industries. It will comprise representatives of India, -of 
the Crown Colonies, of the great Self-Governing Colonies ; 
it will invite before it witnesses from every trade, and it 
will endeavour, after hearing all that can be said, not 
merely in regard to special interests of any particular 
trade, but also in regard to the interests of all the trades 
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which may be in a sense related to it, to form a model 
tariff. 

“ The principle I laid down at Glasgow was that we 
should have a tariff averaging 10 per cent on manufac- 
tures, and that the tariff should be arranged so as to 
put the highest rate of Duty on the imports which have 
most labour in them as compared with partly manufac- 
tured. Whenever the country is ready to give us the 
mandate for which we ask, and a Government is in power 
which is prepared to accept our principle, we will have 
ready for us all the information, or at all events a great 
part of the information, that it will desire, and we will 
lay before it, at all events, a tariff which has been pre- 
sented to the people, and upon which the people have 
had an opportunity of expressing their opinion.” 

On the 1 8th the Tariff Reform League published a 
statement of the scope and purpose of this “ Commission ” 
with a first list of the politicians and leaders of industry 
who had consented to serve upon it; — 

“ It has become evident that, should the electorate 
endorse Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for Tariff Reform, a 
lengthy period would intervene between the necessary 
investigations into the many intricate problems which 
presented themselves and the actual introduction of the 
tariff. This period would tend to inactivity and even 
disorganisation in almost every trade, for business men 
would naturally hesitate before committing themselves to 
arrangements which might prove to have been made un- 
wisely. Evidently, therefore, in the event of a Govern- 
ment pledged to Tariff Reform coming into power, it would 
be of the utmost service that the preliminary investiga- 
tions should have been made, and that thus the work 
of inquiry should have been so far completed as to 
render the process of arriving at exact conclusions much 
less^ lengthy and much less difficult. This work of ascer- 
taining the manner in which the many conflicting interests 
may best be harmonised will be undertaken by the Tariff 
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Commission. In any event, the results of the investiga- 
tions of such a Commission cannot fail to be of the utmost 
value to business men and to the nation. A complete list 
of the members of the Commission, which will include 
representatives of India and of our great Colonies, will be 
published as soon as it is fully constituted. 

“The following have already accepted Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s invitation to serve : — Mr. Charles Allen, Mr. Charles 
Booth, F.R.S.; Mr. Richard Burbidge; Sir Vincent Cail- 
lard, K.B.; Mr. J. J. Candlish; the Right Hon. Henry 
Chaplin, M.P.; Mr. J. Howard Colls; Mr. William 
Henry Grenfell, M.P.; Mr. F. Leverton Harris, M.P.; 
Sir Alexander Henderson, Bart., M.P.; Sir Alfred Hick- 
man, Bart., M.P.; Sir Alfred L. Jones, K.C.M.G.; Mr. 
Arthur Keen; Sir W. T. Lewis, Bart.; Mr. A. W. Mac- 
onochie, M.P.; Mr. W. H. Mitchell; Mr. Alfred "Moseley, 
C.M.G. ; Sir Andrew Noble, Bart., K.C.B. ; the Hon. 
Charles Parsons, F.R.S.; Sir Walter Peace, K.C.M.G.; 
Mr. C. Arthur Pearson; Sir Charles Tennant, Bart.; and 
Mr. S. J. Waring, jun. 

“ It will be seen that the Commission consists of 
practical men, and that it has been composed with re- 
regard to locality as well as to the adequate representa- 
tion of the principal trade interests of the Empire. The 
Commission will take as the basis of its inquiries the pro- 
posals which have been submitted to the country by Mr. 
Chamberlain. Members of all trades will be invited to 
come before the Commission and to give their opinion 
upon the various points which affect the industries in 
which they are engaged. They will be asked to attend 
irrespective of their views upon Tariff Reform. They will 
be supplied at least a fortnight in advance with the main 
questions which it is proposed to put to them, in order 
that they may be able to prepare exact statements in 
reply. Members of the Commission will, naturally, have 
the opportunity of examining witnesses on their replies 
to the general questions which they have been asked, 
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and of raising* other points of interest. Information given 
to the Commission by witnesses will be regarded as con- 
fidential when so desired. It is anticipated that an im- 
mense amount of most useful information will be gathered 
by means of inquiry forms. These will be sent out not 
merely to business men, whose opinions upon questions 
affecting their trades are considered of value, but also 
to those engaged in commerce in all parts of the Empire, 
who, owing to considerations of time or distance, cannot 
give their testimony personally. There will thus be ob- 
tained a verj** complete expression of opinion from mem- 
bers of every trade on the points which affect those 
interested in it collectively. 

“ The Commission will utilise in all possible ways 
existing trade organisations and institutions. Their co- 
operation will be invited, and they will be asked to make 
recommendations as to those who should come before the 
Commission. The Commission will elect Sub-committees 
in cases where it seems necessary to do so, and will, when 
desirable, invite persons who are not members of the 
Commission to join these Sub-committees. Thus it will 
be possible to deal with complicated issues concerning 
any particular trades by means of representative Sub- 
committees capable of considering intricate questions from 
the point of view of the expert. The Commission will 
have at its disposal the entire services of Mr. W. A. 
S. Hewins, until quite recently Director of the London 
School of Economics and Professor of Economic Science 
and Statistics at King’s College, who has resigned those 
posts in order to act as its Secretary. Mr. Hewins will 
be assisted by a large and competent staff of experts, 
statisticians, and indexers, and will further have at his 
disposal the resources of the Tariff Reform League, under 
whose auspices the Commission will conduct its opera- 
tions. The preliminary work of organisation will be 
completed very shortly, and it ?s intended that the Com- 
mission, which will meet twice weekly, shall begin its 
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sittings about the middle of January. While no informa- 
tion of a confidential character will be published, regular 
statements will be made to the Press as to the progress 
of the Commission.” 

It is needless to recall the criticisms and inferences, 
favourable and unfavourable, which were at once based 
on the appointment and composition of this body. The 
significance of the step taken by Mr. Chamberlain’s organ- 
isation was the proof it afforded that to his mind the time 
for deliberation had gone by, and the moment for action 
arrived. He considered and assumed that <.he had 
proved his case, and, in the event of his policy being 
accepted at the next General Election, he wished to be 
prepared with a definite scheme which he might press on 
the Government, whether as a leading member or an 
outside adviser. By instituting this Commission, he met, 
and hoped to refute, the commonly-urged objection that 
his scheme looked very well so long as it was wrapped 
up in generalities, but would break to pieces as soon as 
an attempt was made to reduce it to practical details. 

The question had often been asked, but never explicitly 
answered, how did Mr. Chamberlain intend that the 
“power of making bargains” with foreign Governments 
should be exercised. Would Parliament be invited to 
invest Ministers with a discretion to raise or lower the 
tariff against a particular country according to the un- 
favourable or favourable spirit in which it might meet our 
overtures for reciprocity? Or must each alteration in our 
scale of Customs be submitted for discussion in Parliament 
and pass through all its stages like the Sugar Convention 
Bill? To adopt the former course would be a very im- 
portant Constitutional innovation, since it would deprive 
the Commons of any but an indirect control over the 
public purse, and would certainly be opposed by many 
politicians who are not adverse, in principle, to a moderate 
Protectionist policy. Probably, this' has not been contem- 
plated by Mr. Chamberlain, since, if it were his idea that 
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the Ministry of the day should be empowered to improvise 
plans of Fiscal defence, there would be comparatively little 
use in setting up his Commission to work out a model Tariff. 

Space does not permit an examination of all the argu- 
ments which have been brought forward on the great issue 
raised by Mr. Chamberlain — either the abstract proposi- 
tions chiefly favoured by indolent rhetoricians on either 
side, or the practical statistics relevant to the actual cir- 
cumstances and changing conditions of the United King- 
dom and the British Empire. A convenient and quite 
impartial summary is provided in the eleventh edition of 
Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook to Political Questions of 
the Day, published by Mr. John Murray, while those who 
merely wish to fortify the opinions which they have decided 
to advocate will be sufficiently equipt for platform purposes 
with the pamphlets and leaflets circulated by the various 
political organisations. 

Though Mr. Chamberlain has not formally announced 
any advance beyond the Retaliation policy which he origi- 
nally linked with a Preferential system, and though for a 
definite statement of the plan which he proposes to lay 
before the country we must wait for the Report of his 
Commission, it is alleged by his opponents, and has not 
been denied by his supporters, that some at least of the 
arguments which he has employed in favour of Retaliation 
go a great deal further than that modest limit. If they 
are valid at all they may be invoked to support a general 
scheme of Protection for agricultural and manufacturing 
industries, both British and Imperial. He has, indeed, 
denounced the High Tariff of the United States, which he 
regards as an “abomination”, but he has not indicated 
where, or on what principle, he could draw a line beyond 
which the country should not pass. Nor, probably, does 
he intend to suggest any such self-limitation. That would 
be tying the hands of the Government in its dealings with 
a foreign Power, and defeat the very object at which he is 
aiming. The policy of “hitting back ” is singularly futile 
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unless one gives harder blows than one gets — a vain dis- 
play of international fisticuffs, ubi tu pulsas ego vaptdo 
tantum. It is possible, therefore, that, in order to make 
Retaliation effective, he might think it necessary in special 
instances to exceed the fairly elastic limits of a “ten per 
cent Duly on the average,” and raise our Tariff at least 
to the level of those against which we were contending. 
But, even if Mr. Chamberlain himself were content with 
practising Retaliation in order to obtain Reciprocity, it is 
certain that many of “those about him” have openly advo- 
cated far more comprehensive schemes than would defeat 
“dumping” and “unfair competition.” They are quite 
as anxious as Germans are, or Americans, to encircle the 
home market with fiscal barriers against the importation 
of any goods which are or might be produced or manu- 
factured in this country. At present, indeed,' they are 
discreet enough to profess themselves ready to keep our 
ports open to Colonial industry — ^but that is because the 
fear of competition within the Empire has not yet become 
acute. Already, however, the cry has been raised against 
the “dumping” of Canadian steel, and it is not very long 
since some of the Lancashire cotton manufacturers asked 
for State assistance against the cheap labour and long 
hours of the Indian mill-hands. 

It is not, therefore, so much against any proposals 
with which Mr. Chamberlain has definitely associated his 
name, as against some which might be the not very remote 
consequences of his programme, that many moderate- 
minded persons have thought it necessary to make a firm 
stand. In the hackneyed phrase of the day. Protection 
is an inclined plane, and they do not believe that any 
Government which entered on that path would be able to 
arrest its descent when the limit of safety had been reached. 
Nor do they find, in Mr. Chamberlain’s published utter- 
ances, any indication that he regards with alarm a course 
which they believe to be ruinous. In short, they dread 
the policy, and they distrust the man. 
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It has been his fortune, except for a brief period in his 
career, to divide public opinion sharply — as sharply as 
Mr. Gladstone did, or Lord Beaconsfield. While he has 
roused in many of those who disagree with his latest de- 
parture a personal animus which makes them forget his 
great services to the Empire, he has also inspired his 
supporters with an unreasoning enthusiasm which leads 
them to applaud any sentence that he throws off in the 
excitement of a public platform. If he makes a mistake 
as to matters of fact, as he often does, first they declare 
that he was right, and, when that has been disproved, 
they say it is “only a detail” and does not affect his 
general argument! Those who most admire the great 
qualities of leadership which he has displayed in the 
Fiscal Campaign cannot but regret that a question which 
should be studied b)"^ the dry light of reason and a patient 
examination of complicated facts has largely been reduced 
to a personal issue. 

In no respect has this unfortunate tendency been more 
fully illustrated than in the almost complete oblivion which 
has fallen over the series of official statistics which the 
Government presented to the country as the basis of the 
Inquiry which they had instituted at Mr. Chamberlain’s 
demand. The most important of these publications were 
the Report of the Inland Revenue Commissioners for the 
year ending March 1903 (a document somewhat more 
amplified than usual); the Board of Trade Return as to the 
course of Wholesale and Retail Prices in the United King- 
dom, by Mr. Llewellyn Smith; and, what is generally known 
as “the Fiscal Blue-Book,” the Memoranda, Statistical 
Tables, and Charts prepared in the Board of Trade with 
reference to British and Foreign Trade and Industrial 
Conditions. This monument of official industry, pro- 
duced under the direct supervision of Sir Alfred Bateman, 
consists largely of statistical replies to questions formulated 
by members of the Government — many of them by Mr. 
Chamberlain himself. Necessarily, therefore, it was some- 
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what amorphous and forbidding in appearance, but it is 
a very mine of exact information, and, where the figures 
might be liable to misinterpretation, an explanation has 
been added for the guidance of the unskilled or the in- 
cautious. A brief and impartial, though necessarily an 
incomplete, analysis of these three important publications 
will be found in Appendices vi, vii, and viii. 

Though the scope of this biography does not include 
a full exposition of the replies which have been made to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, it will be convenient to refer 
to the chief speeches delivered in the Autumn, some 
of which have been reprinted in All Sides of the Fiscal 
Controvert, published by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen. 
Mr. Asquith, who has been the most energetic of the 
Liberal Leaders in this campaign, put forward, at Cin- 
derford on October 8th, a complete and uncompro- 
mising defence of the traditional Free Trade position. 
He refused to accept even Retaliation as advocated by 
Mr. Balfour — ^it had been proved futile as a weapon of 
defence. Nor, if it were thought necessary, need a 
Government ask for special power to employ it. Witness 
the Sugar Bill. It was untrue, Mr. Asquith declared, 
to pretend that foreign Protectionism had become more 
severe than it was in 1846. W^e are more successful in 
piercing Fiscal barriers than are countries which practise 
Retaliation. And upon what should we retaliate? It 
must be either on food or raw material, because these 
make the great bulk of our imports from Russia (23 out 
of 25 millions’ worth) and the United States (108 out of 
127 millions). Mr. Chamberlain, he said, was haunted by 
two spectres, the approaching decay of British trade and 
the possible break-up of the British Fmpire. Trade had 
been “practically stagnant” for thirty years! Yet the 
amount assessed to Income Tax had doubled in that 
period; the interest on our foreign investments had more 
than doubled; deposits in savings-banks had increased 
two and threefold; bankers’ cheques cleared had risen 
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from 5300 to 8000 millions; and wages had risen, not 
merely in money value, but also in purchasing power — 
100 shillings being now worth as much as 140 shillings 
twenty years ago. The following passage may be quoted 
verbatim^ because it gives in a convenient form the Free 
Trade reply to the frequently exposed, but not yet ex- 
ploded, fallacy that a country must be living on its capital, 
and steadily going to ruin, should its imports exceed its 
exports. It is an argument not employed by enlightened 
Protectionists, but undoubtedly it still exercises great in- 
fluence on the popular mind. 

“The truth is” (Mr. Asquith said) “ Mr. Chamberlain 
entirely ignores the whole of our home trade, as do most 
of the New Protectionists, and that is at the bottom of not 
a few of their fallacies. It is difficult to say exactly what 
the bulk of our home trade is; but the Board of Trade 
have computed that as the wages paid in the export trade 
are something like 130 millions, and as the total wage-bill 
of the country is between 700 and 750 millions, the export 
trade does not employ more than one-fifth or one-sixth of 
the whole labour of the country. I say, then — my first 
point is— you cannot judge of the industrial condition and 
progress of the country by looking only at its foreign 
trade. You are leaving out of sight by far the most 
important factor in making up the account. Indeed, even 
a slackening in your export trade may be a proof and 
consequence of the activity of your trade at home. It was 
so in certain industries in the year 1900, and the reason 
why in those times exports did not increase at the same 
ratio as before had little or nothing to do with hostile 
tariffs. It was because our manufacturers and those they 
employed were so busy meeting the demand of the home 
market that they had not the time, the machinery, the ap- 
pliances, to satisfy the demands from abroad. That is not 
all. Mr. Chamberlain begins by ignoring the home trade. 

“ If you take the foreign trade, or, to use a better ex- 
pression, trade carried on over-sea, it is a perfectly absurd 
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criterion to measure its extent or profitableness by looking, 
as Mr. Chamberlain does, to exports alone. It would be 
just as reasonable to determine a man’s wealth by the 
amount of the man’s expenditure without looking to his in- 
come, as to compare the profitableness of the foreign trade 
of a country by looking only at the exports. Why, if you 
look at what Mr. Chamberlain says, as between 1872 and 
1900, there has only been a paltry rise of between 20 and 
30 millions in exports ; but if you look at the whole foreign 
trade and exports and imports together, you find a very 
different state of things. Take the three decennial periods. 
From 1873 to 1882, the over-sea trade averaged 662 millions; 
from 1883 to 1892, the average was 696 millions; from 1893 
to 1902, the average was 771 millions. In other words, if 
you take our trade as a whole, the annual average is con- 
siderably over 100 millions in thirty years. 

“But that does not complete the account of the matter. . 
If you want to look at exports alone, even then you must not 
confine your attention to goods that are exported, because, 
in order to pay for all our imports, we do a great deal more 
than to send to foreign countries our goods. We perform 
services for them, and, in particular, we do services in 
performing the carrying trade of the world. Imagine a 
man coming before the public with the responsibility of a 
great Statesman and telling them that trade is in a stagnant 
condition, when he has not even taken the trouble to bring 
into account the amount that we are earning every year by 
our shipping throughout the length and breadth of the 
world ! I will just give you one figure with regard to that. 
The Board of Trade estimate of the annual earnings of our 
shipping comes to 90 millions a year — a figure Mr. Cham- 
berlain has left altogether out of the account, although it is 
strictly relevant, and strictly comparable with and belongs 
to the same class as the exports of our goods. Now, is 
that a growing or a diminishing quantity? I will compare 
the figures of the United Kingdom under Free Trade with 
the figures of the United States under Protection. In 
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1870, just about the time that Mr. Chamberlain has taken 
for his comparisons, our tonnage of oversea shipping was 
5,700,000; in 1902 it was 10,000,000 tons. In other 
words, it has increased very nearly 100 per cent. Now, in 
1870 the over-sea shipping tonnage of the United States 
was 1,500,000; in 1902 this had fallen to 880,000 tons, or 
a diminution of between 40 and 50 per cent. If it is true, 
as Mr. Chamberlain has told us, that we are sending less 
manufactured goods into the United States, you must not 
forget that at the same time we are performing for the 
United States, not gratuitously — great as is our affection 
for the United States — not gratuitously, but for value re- 
ceived, the service of carrying their goods as well as ours 
all over the world. While their shipping has declined, 
owing to the excessive cost of ship-building which Protec- 
tion brings about, our shipping under Free Trade has most 
continuously and most prosperously increased.” 

The argument thus summarised by Mr. Asquith must 
be admitted to dispose, once for all, of the popular fallacy 
against which it was directed. If the excess of our imports 
over our exports were really a measure of yearly loss we 
should indeed be travelling on the road to ruin, since for 
many years past the average of that excess has exceeded 
1 50, 000, 000! The assets of the United Kingdom would 
very soon be exhausted! But it should be pointed out 
that, in bringing forward this demonstration, valuable and 
necessary as it is, the Free Trader has not demolished 
the Protectionist case. He has proved, it is true, that a 
decline in export trade may be contemporaneous with 
considerably increasing national prosperity. But it re- 
mains for him to show either that the labour and capital 
previously employed in the export trade have been more 
profitably, or not less profitably, employed in the home 
trade, or else, that the decline could not have been arrested, 
or even turned into an increase, by a judicious manipula- 
tion of the domestic tariff. This is an entirely different 
point, and, though it has not been quite shirked by Mr. 
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Asquith and some other Free Trade advocates, it is much 
more difficult of demonstration. Here there can be no 
clinching the argument by an appeal to attainable statistics. 
There are no proved facts to go upon, except that the 
countries which are most successfully developing their 
export trade are all Protectionist. But whether this com- 
mercial success has been gained in consequence of the 
High Tariff, or in despite of it, is merely a matter for 
inference from more or less uncertain data. Each view 
is maintained with equal vehemence and equal lack of 
positive evidence. 

The greater part of the rest of Mr. Asquith’s speech at 
Cinderford was devoted to an examination of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Preferential scheme, and here it may be observed 
that this part of his new policy has been somewhat left In 
the background both by its author and his critics. As 
things now stand (December 1903) it seems to be matter 
of general agreement that a hint which he threw out at 
Glasgow must be quietly withdrawn. 

“I am quite convinced” (Mr. Chamberlain said on 
October 6) — “ I have some reason to speak with authority 
on this subject — that the Colonies are prepared to meet us. 
In return for a very moderate Preference, they will give us 
a substantial advantage. In the first place, I believe they 
will reserve to us the trade which we already enjoy. They 
will not arrange their tariffs in future in order to start 
industries in competition with those which are already in 
existence in the Mother Country. They will not — ^and I 
would not urge them for a moment to do so — ^they will 
not injure those industries which have already been created. 
They will maintain them. They will not allow them to be 
destroyed or injured, even by our competition, but outside 
that there is still a great margin, a margin which has given 
us this enormous increase of trade to which I have referred. 
That margin, I believe, we can permanently retain, and I 
ask you to think, if that is of so much importance to us 
now, when we have only eleven millions of fellow-citizens 
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— of white fellow-citizens — ^in these distant Colonies, what 
will it be when, in the course of a period which is a mere 
moment of time in the history of States, that pop.ulation is 
forty millions or more?” 

It is quite clear, however, that the Colonies will do no 
such thing. In Canada and in Australia the suggestion 
that any Colonial industries should be “ear-marked,” and 
excluded from Protective tariffs against the competition of 
the Mother Country, has been emphatically, and almost 
contemptuously, repudiated. It is one of the unexplained 
mysteries of recent politics that Mr. Chamberlain should 
have been so seriously misinformed, should have accepted 
such a representation, and made it part of his basis for a 
working policy, and that some, at least, of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet should have believed that such an arrange- 
ment would be contemplated by any Colonial Government, 
or, if adopted by them, would be considered binding on 
their successors. It should be pointed out, however, that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s mistake has been exaggerated by some 
of his critics. He did not suggest that the Colonies 
should bind themselves not to establish this or that in- 
dustry. They were only to be asked not to extend their 
Protective tariffs to new industries. This proposal, how- 
ever, was absolutely unacceptable. One Colonial Minister 
after another has risen to declare that nothing would in- 
duce him to submit to any sort of restriction on the com- 
mercial liberty of his countrymen. 

In connection with this point may be mentioned the 
reserve which Mr. Chamberlain has practised in regard to 
the alleged “offer from the Colonies.” From the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference of 1902, and from a subsequent 
speech by Mr. Chamberlain, we know that a more or less 
definite proposal was made on behalf of Canada — a pro- 
posal accompanied by an intimation that, if it were not 
accepted, the Preference already accorded, so far from 
being enlarged, might ultimately be withdrawn. But this 
applied only to the Dominion, and Mr. Deakin, the 
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Premier of the Commonwealth of Australia, has recently 
stated (December 1903) that no offer was made on behalf 
of the great community which he represents in succession 
to Sir Edmund Barton. The offer, it appears, was from 
Canada alone. 

Passing from the points raised by Mr. Asquith in his 
Cinderford address, we come to Mr. Ritchie’s speech at 
Croydon, in which the Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared that giving a Preference to Canadian wheat 
would involve us in difficulties with the United States. 
He also maintained that no general system of Preferences 
could be established without taxing raw materials as well 
as food, as otherwise we should not be able to treat all 
the Colonies alike. Retaliation, he said, had an important 
drawback. Suppose that we had obtained the object for 
which we imposed the retaliatory Duty it would be difficult 
to take it off, because in the meantime vested interests 
would have grown up which would fight against the pro- 
posed remission. As for Protection, it would not benefit 
home industries. It would not raise wages or diffuse 
employment. It had not done so abroad, and would not 
in this country. Here under Free Trade a working man 
can buy for 8 j. ^d. what would have cost him isj. twenty- 
six years ago. In Germany the corresponding rise in the 
value of his money had only been from 8s. 6d. to gs. 6d. 

Sir Henry Fowler, at Glasgow on the 12th, met the 
favourite Protectionist taunt that Free Trade had been 
carried in this country on faith of the promise or pledge 
that it would soon be adopted by other Governments. 
He quoted, in reply. Sir Robert Peel’s saying that he 
would give no such guarantee, and even showed that 
Cobden had not made his much-quoted prediction a car- 
dinal point of his argument. “ If Free Trade be a 
good thing for us,” Cobden said in the House of 
Commons, “we will have it. Let other nations take it if 
it be good for them; if it be not, let them do without it.” 
Sir Henry then went in detail through various topics 
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raised by Mr. Chamberlain and others. Even exports, 
Sir Henry said, had not sunk in real value. Allowing" 
for the difference in the worth of money, and excluding 
ships from the export figures of 1902 (which, if included, 
would materially improve the comparison), he contended 
that, on the basis of the 1873 values, our exports, now 
reckoned at 278 millions, would be put at 418 millions 
— an increase of 163 millions in thirty years. Again, the 
proportion of “trade per head of the population” had 
risen from i 4 r. ^d. in 1893 to £20, i8j. 4^. in 1902. 

While wages had steadily advanced, both in nominal 
amount and in purchasing power, pauperism had declined 
from 6 % per cent in 1849 to 2j^ per cent in 1902. The 
tests of savings-banks, of income-tax, of trade profits, of 
general expenditure, all told the same tale of increasing 
prosperity. In the iron and steel trade the profits of the 
manufacturers as assessed for income-tax had risen from 
2 millions in 1896 to 5^ millions in 1901 and millions 
in 1902. The tinplate industry, though especially men- 
aced by the American tariff, had survived the attack. 
The average export of the four years before the M ‘Kinley 
Tariff had been ;£'5,6oo,ooo, more than 4 millions going to 
the United States. It had then fallen to a low figure, 
but had got back to ;£’4,30o,ooo, of which less than 
1, 000, 000 went to America. Instead of selling to A we 
were selling to B. 

Lord Rosebery’s speech at Sheffield on Oct. 13 was 
chiefly devoted to showing the difficulty of arranging a 
system of Preferences. “ I maintain,” he said, “that there 
can be no fair or practicable Imperial tariff. It is acknow- 
ledged by its promoters that it cannot include raw material, 
and it cannot be satisfactory unless it includes wool and 
timber, which are raw materials. I believe, then, as I 
believed twenty years ago, when we were working on this 
in the Imperial Federation League, and for the same 
reason, that any such system is doomed to failure. I say 
you cannot fix an Imperial tariff which will be satisfactory. 
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Still less can you base an Empire on a schedule of for- 
bidden industries. All that is left for you is to try to 
execute commercial Treaties or understandings with each 
separate Colony. What would be your commercial sys- 
tem then, and where would be the union of your Empire? 
Everything periodically, perhaps annually, would have to 
be revised in our commercial relations with every Colony. 
You would at least be subject in negotiation to the threat, 
so unpleasant to hear and realise as a possibility, that 
‘perhaps after all we had better cut the painter.’ Your 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be unceasingly en- 
grossed in the attempt to conciliate wholly incompatible 
and antagonistic interests. Heaven preserve us from the 
bad blood which would be created under such a system!” ' 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, two days later, 
speaking at Bolton, argued that the Duties which Mr. 
Chamberlain proposed to remit in order to make up for 
the taxation of food had only been imposed as War taxes, 
and must in any case be at once remitted. Therefore, 
they could not be used in any general readjustment of our 
Fiscal system, and employed to counterbalance the pro- 
posed taxation of foreign corn, meat, and dairy produce. 

But the most important criticisms of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy were delivered by Lord Goschen on Oct. i6, and 
by Lord George Hamilton on the 22nd at Ealing. Lord 
Goschen pointed out that we depend on foreign countries 
for four-fifths of our wheat-supply, Germany only for one- 
third, France for one-fiftieth, yet the price per quarter here 
was •js. a quarter less than in Germany, and from 8 j. to 
I2J. than in France. This was because they were pro- 
tected countries. As for the proposed Duties on corn, 
meat, and dairy, who would pay them? “ I want to treat 
the matter from a common-sense point of view. A small 
tax you cannot always trace in the rise and fall of the 
article itself, because simultaneously with the effect of the 
tax there are a number of other economic causes at work. 
In the case of corn there are drought and frost upon the 
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one hand, and on the other hand sun and favouring^ rains 
— all these economic causes affect the world’s market. 

“When it comes to any particular country, the burden 
of a particular tax which may be upon that article enters, 
if I may say so, into partnership with those causes which 
are affecting" the article as a whole. If you put a tax upon 
any article, that tax will assist, and be in alliance with, a 
rise — ^it will be a lever to increase the price ; and when the 
price is going down, it will be a drag upon the tendency to 
decline and will postpone that decline. I do not know 
whether I have made myself clear, but it is essential that 
that should be understood. The imposition of a tax on 
wheat, for instance of a 2s. tax, even if it does not raise the 
price of wheat by 2s. at once, or of bread in proportion, at 
all events enters into the conspiracy when there are any 
tendencies to promote a rise, and assists that rise to come 
about earlier than it would otherwise do. 

“ Now I said I would deal with the matter in a common- 
sense way. When you hear of freights being low, the 
community at large, except the shipowners, rejoice that 
their wheat will be brought cheaper, because they say that 
will reduce the cost. There is an outcry against railway 
rates, because it is said they are so heavy that they burden 
the cost of the article, which cannot be sold at so cheap a 
rate as it would otherwise be. And common-sense seems 
to say that, whatever burden you put upon the cost of an 
article, sooner or later, except under exceptional circum- 
stances, it must affect its price. There is an old story I 
heard many years ago of a Dutch captain who sent in an 
account of the expenses of his ship and himself to his 
owner, and in that account there was an item for a pair 
of blue trousers. The owner remonstrated and said, ‘ You 
must cut out that item; what have I to do with your dress?’ 
He gave in another account; the item had disappeared 
and the owner was content. But the captain said, ‘The 
blue trousers are there, only you cannot see them.’ Simi- 
larly in the case of the u. or 2s. which may be imposed. 
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though you cannot exactly trace it in the rise and fall of 
the article, the 2s. is exercising its invisible influence all 
the time. It must be so j there is no doubt about it. You 
may doubt what the extent of the effect may be, but there 
it is. 

“The further effect I can show by a concrete instance. 
A 2s. tax means a farthing on the quartern loaf. It has 
been said that the bakers will not raise their price of the 
loaf by a farthing. Well, I am not so sure that they would 
not. I grant they would be in a difficulty. I believe they 
sell their bread generally with a difference of a halfpenny, 
and so they might have a difficulty. But if economic 
causes such as I have spoken of would produce a rise of 
2s., then by adding 2J., which is the burden of the tax, 

' those together would make 4J., which would give the half- 
penny that would justify the baker in putting up the price 
of his bread. So that whatever may be said, whatever 
may be written upon the subject, depend upon it every 
burden which is placed upon the production of corn will 
tell upon the price of bread in the end. 

“ Here you will see how what I have ventured to put 
before you touches arguments which are frequently used, 
both on one side and the other, when the price of wheat at 
a given moment is pointed to, as to whether the tax has 
affected the price to the consumer or not. I think it was 
after the imposition of a shilling on wheat last year that the 
price rose, but it rose not by a shilling, but 34'. 6 d. Nothing 
could be argued from that as to whether the burden had 
increased it to that extent, because economic causes were 
at work all the time, and you can never disentangle the 
shilling or the two-shilling Duty from the other causes that 
are at work. Similarly, if the price had not fallen after the 
reduction had taken place, you would have to look at the 
world’s market, and test the question by the world’s 
market, before you could say that the given figures would 
justify any declaration as to whether the imposition of 
the Duty had, or had not, increased the price. But, as I 
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said, the burden is always there : it is always exercising its 
effects, whether you can trace them or not.” 

Though Mr. Chamberlain was, no doubt, sincere in pro- 
posing that the two shillings Duty on wheat should be fixed, 
Lord Goschen did not believe it would satisfy the Colonies. 
Already some Protectionists were asking for five shillings. 
The dangers of the “inclined plane" were illustrated in 
France, where a Duty, which began at if. in 1883, had 
risen to 5f. j^d. in 1885, to 8f. in 1887, and to 

i2f. 7 ,^d. in 1897. So in Germany the start had been 
made at 2f. 2y^d.\ in 1883 the Duty was 6f. ^y^d.\ in 1885 
it was lOf. io} 4 d., and at the present time it was 7f. jj^d. 

Lord George Hamilton’s speech to his constituents, 
which was intended partly as a vindication of his with- 
drawal from the Ministry, was also a general defence of 
the Free Trade system. Two passages derived special 
importance from the speaker’s recently-severed connection 
with the India Office: — 

“ The best customer of British manufactures within the 
Empire is India. She annually imports almost as much 
as Canada and Australasia combined, and with a period 
of normal rainfall this amount is sure to steadily increase. 
But the Indian people are Protectionist almost to a unit. 
So long as Free Trade is the policy of this country, and 
we believe that its working is beneficial to the country 
which adopts it, we have the moral right of imposing Free 
Trade on India. The cotton imports from Great Britain 
to India alone amount to ;^2o,ooo,ooo; but if Free Trade 
is to be discarded as the policy of this country, and if the 
fact that the Self-Governing Colonies have established 
Protective duties against the Mother Country is to entitle 
them to Preferential treatment, we cannot deny to India 
the right of following their example. If such a change 
occurred, the loss in our export trade to India would more 
than outweigh any increase we might obtain from the Self- 
Governing Colonies. But the loss does not end here. 
The cotton exports from this country amount to over 
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;^7o, 000,000 a year. They form a fourth of the whole 
export trade of the countiy. Anything which increases 
the cost of production in this country is fatal to this in- 
dustry, as its best markets are in the East, where it is, 
however, in competition with the United States, which has 
raw material ready at hand with an unlimited supply of 
cheap industry. Therefore, so far from increasing your 
export of manufactures. Preferential tariffs would, I believe, 
operate in the other direction. 

■■•••» 

“We are the monetary creditors of the world, and 
there is a debt of something like ;^300, 000,000 upon which 
interest is payable in this country by ^e Government 
of India. These obligations rank next, in point of credit 
and price, to the obligations of the Imperial Government, 
and if India failed to pay her periodical interest, Consols 
would be a good many points lower than they are now. 
The balance of trade between India and this country is 
adverse to the former, the imports into the United King- 
dom from India being about 5,000,000 less than our 
exports to that country. How then is this balance, and 
the annual indebtedness of India in addition, paid? India 
exports to America, Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Italy far more than they import to her, and the last four 
countries, by the import of manufactured goods into this 
country, pay a large proportion of the annual interest 
due to the British holder of Indian stock. Our inter- 
national trade is not only a great system of commerce, 
but it is a delicate and effective instrument by which the 
indebtedness of the world to us is periodically discharged. 
To prohibit manufactured imports from these countries 
may be pleasing to the protected manufacturer, but it 
will not be appreciated by the largest money market in 
Europe.” 

At Manchester, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, on Nov. 5, 
offered a general criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, 
especially on the Preferential side. 
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In the course of a speech on his fiscal policy in the Bingley Hall^ 
Birmingham, on November 4, 1903, Mr. Chamberlain made a new 
departure in political campaigning by introducing a little object- 
lesson. After referring to the Daily News poster contrasting the 
F ree Trade with the Zollverein loaf, he went on : “ I felt a curiosity 
to inquire what would be the exact difference in the size of a loaf if 
the whole tax which I propose to put on com was met by a cor- 
responding reduction in the size of the loaf^ and I asked my friend 
Mr, Alderman Bowkett to make me two loaves in order to test this 
question”. Then we are told that he displayed the two loaves 
amidst loud cheering, and continued : “ 1 don’t know whether your 
eyes are better than mine, but when I first saw these loaves I was 
absolutely unable to tell which was the big one”. 
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“Wfiat,” he. asked, “has been one of the canons , of 
our liriance for many years? Why, surely this, that in 
imposing Customs Duties we should, as far as* possible, 
either impose both a Customs Duty and an Excise Dutyi 
so that the whole proceeds of the burden on the consumer 
may go into the Exchequer, or, if we could not impose 
an Excise Duty, we should impose Customs Duties only 
upon such articles as were not produced in this country. 
Well, . now, Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals would impose 
upon corn, upon meat, upon dairy produce, upon, many 
kinds of manufactured or partly manufactured goods. 
Customs Duties — on things that are produded in this 
country or in the colonies, but from which the Exchequer 
would derive only the Customs Duty on the foreign part 
of the production, the result certainly being, assuming, 
as I have endeavoured to show, that the prices would be 
raised, _ that the prices of the whole supply — foreign. 
Colonial, -and home — would be raised by the amount of 
Duty, while the Exchequer would receive— well, less than 
half, .probably, of what the consumer had to pay. That 
is called * scientific taxation ^A^ell, now, I have always* 
thought that scientific taxation consists in this — that yoju 
ought not to take out of the pockets of the consumer more 
than you require for the necessities of the country.” 

The next day. Lord Goschen, at Liverpool, followed 
up an elaborate economic argument by declaring that 
neither.Mr. Chamberlain s nor any other Fiscal policy would 
mitigate pauperism or any existing lack of employment. 

“I hope one of the first things our critics, the Pro- 
tectionists, will do is to show that there is a general want 
of employment in this country. Let them point to the 
masses of men who are to be flung upon these imports 
when they come. Where are they to come from? There 
are a number of unemployed, there always have been un- 
employed. There are men unemployed in the building 
trade, which has nothing to do with this Fiscal policy at 
all, except that building will be made infinitely dearer in' 
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all its parts under Protection. There are fluctuations at 
the docks, and there always must be a large number of 
men unemployed. But in the great industries, if you look 
back for a series of years, there has not been that want 
of employment which would justify the revolution in our 
Fiscal policy which is proposed. 

“ But they may say there are, outside the trades, a 
number of unemployed. Pauperism is heavy, and there 
are many who hang on the outskirts of pauperism, al- 
though not paupers themselves. Well, we have, I am 
sorry to say, inherited an amount of pauperism from the 
past which .has given us in our great cities large numbers 
of men and women living under circumstances most dis- 
tressing,' which the social reformer must do his best to 
relieve. It is a question which must demand everyone’s 
attention, but it is not by tariffs, not by raising prices on 
food, that you will be able to touch most of the poverty 
which exists in our great cities. I have been at the 
Poor Law Board myself, and I examined the matter 
with the greatest interest at the time. They are partly 
the thriftless and shiftless, partly the infirm, and children 
of the infirm ; they are a mass living a most pathetic life, 
but at the time when there was a million of paupers in 
London it was hard to find a large number of able-bodied 
men. Able-bodied men are not found amongst the paupers. 
I do not believe that you could find all the unemployed 
men fully able to produce those goods which now come 
from abroad. It would have to be by ‘transfer of 
industry’.” 

Here, it must be admitted, Lord Goschen went to the 
very root of the matter. He raised a point which cannot 
be ignored. So far as working-men are concerned, they 
will have no class interest in supporting Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Fiscal policy unless he can show that there is, year by 
year, some serious lack of skilled employment for men 
able to undertake it, that an appreciable number of 
skilled working-men are driven into the ranks of the 
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unskilled through failing to “transfer their labour,” or 
through any other cause; or, finally, that the condition 
and prosperity of the working classes in Protected are 
better than in Free Trade countries, and that they would 
be improved here by the one system being substituted 
for the other. Is it true, or untrue, that the artisans and 
labourers in the United States, in Germany and France, 
in Sweden and Italy, are more prosperous and progressive 
than in the United Kingdom? that their wages are higher 
and possess a greater purchasing value? that their employ- 
ment under Protection is more constant, less liable to 
fluctuation, than under Free Trade? Is it true,- or untrue, 
that the local and temporary mischief worked amongst 
us by the operation of foreign tariffs is sensibly greater 
than the local and temporary dislocations caused in such 
countries as the United States by the manifestations of the 
gigantic Trusts and Combines — organisations which break 
to pieces almost as soon as they are started in a country 
that admits Free Imports? This is a question which 
has not yet been handled, in any effective manner, by the 
partisans of either side in the present controversy. Yet it 
is the very basis of the “ Condi tion-of-the-people ' argu- 
ment.” It is essential for the advocates of a Fiscal revo- 
lution to show that we should be making a change for the 
better. Failing this demonstration, Mr. Chamberlain 
would not be entitled to ask working-men to vote for his 
policy as conducive to their special interests. He would 
have to rely entirely on an appeal to their patriotism and 
Imperial sentiment. 

What may conveniently, if not quite accurately, be 
called “the City point of view” was urged on Dec. i6th 
by Mr. Felix Schuster in an elaborate and somewhat 
technical Paper read before the Institute of Bankers. 
There are, no doubt, many eminent merchants and some ' 
distinguished financiers who do not accept the conclu- 
sions at which he arrived, but no serious attempt has 
yet been made to dispute the non-political considerations 
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with which he sought to enforce them. London, he said, 
is the financial centre of the world — a. bill on London is 
the recognised medium of settling international transac- 
tions, not only in the banks, but in merchants’ offices 
all over the world. The bills drawn on Germany, France, 
Belgium, for goods shipped from Transatlantic countries 
are comparatively small in number, are used only for trade 
between the respective countries, and are not international 
mediums of exchange. Not only does a shipper of goods 
to the United Kingdom almost invariably obtain payment 
by selling his bill on London to the local bank; but a 
shipper of goods to any other part of the Continent of 
Europe or to the United States generally prefers to draw 
a bill on London against the goods, leaving the pur- 
chaser to settle with the London banker or “merchant 
banker.” Thus the China merchant sending tea to 
Russia or Germany, or silk to America, “will probably 
obtain payment through the medium of the London money 
market, and equally the German merchant who sends 
goods out to China.” This applies to securities as well 
as to goods. When the United States paid Spain for 
Cuba, when China made its payment to Japan, the trans- 
action was done through London. Partly this is due to 
ours being the only free market for gold; partly, to the 
high credit of our bankers and merchants. “The banker 
who buys a bill on London, say, in Valparaiso, does not 
buy it because he wants the gold; but he knows that, if 
he has no other use for the bill, he can obtain gold for 
it, though probably at a small loss to himself; he buys it 
because he knows he can always find a ready market for 
it, he can always sell it to a merchant, in his own place 
or some other country, who requires it in order to pay 
for goods or services rendered to him here, or to some 
Government that has to remit it for payment of interest. 
There is an absolutely free market, because there is always 
a supply, and there is always a demand, and that really in 
every part of the world.” 
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The supremacy of our Money Market is due to our 
having established trade with all foreign countries. If it is 
true that trade follows the flag, it is still more certain that 
banking follows trade. If our foreign trade were to be 
restricted within narrower channels we should lose our posi- 
tion as the International Money Market. What a disturb- 
ance this would mean it is “almost impossible to conceive.” 
It is on the greatness of our banking resources that the 
greatness and development of our resources depend, and 
those resources are increased by “the present system of 
unrestricted trade.” ... So long as our Money Market 
remains the cheapest in the world, the present abnormal 
position merely temporary, we shall be able to take from 
foreign countries and from our Colonies the Loans which 
they have to place, and “the increase of our export trade 
will follow as a natural result.” 

As regards the growing excess of imports over exports 
Mr. Schuster admitted that he regarded the “adverse 
balance” with some uneasiness. From ;^ioo,ooo,ooo in 
1885 it had risen to ;^i79,ooo,ooo in 1902. He could 
not absolutely subscribe to the doctrine that every import 
of goods must of necessity imply an export of goods, 
though it must imply an export of something. It might, 
of course, be an export of earning power either by the 
sale of foreign securities previously held here, or by 
foreign capital being invested in home securities. But 
as to such transactions there are “ absolutely no statistics,” 
and we can only judge by observation of such facts as 
come before us. It is, however, misleading to argue 
that paying for the excess of imports means paying out of 
capital, though it may, perhaps, mean a diminution of 
what are termed our “invisible exports.” 

In accounting for the “adverse balance” it must first 
be remembered that it is far greater in appearance than in 
reality, since the imports are reckoned at their value on 
their arrival here, while the exports are taken at their value 
here. In one case the merchants’ profits should be added. 
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and in the other case subtracted. And what are the “in- 
visible exports”? They include the earnings of our carrying 
trade, shipowners and underwriters, not only in our own 
trade, but in that between foreign countries and between 
British Colonies; the interest on foreign investments; the 
income drawn from banking and trading commissions, 
from insurance business, and the profits of indirect trade 
generally. So far, therefore, from regarding the growing 
excess of imports over exports as a sign of commercial 
decadence, Mr. Schuster laid down that this may be taken 
as “the measure of our prosperity,” but with this proviso 
— “so long as our earning power through ‘invisible ex- 
ports ’ is not decreased thereby.” It must not be assumed, 
however, because we do not send gold out of the country, 
that imports of goods are necessarily paid for by exports 
of goods. A bill of exchange given to a foreign merchant 
does not imply the actual withdrawal of gold from this 
country, but it gives him the power of withdrawing it, and 
when such withdrawals take place on a considerable scale 
we have to raise our money rates in order to attract foreign 
money, and we can only lower them when we have received 
payment for visible or invisible exports. A prolonged 
period of high rates here leads to a decline in investment 
stocks here, while in the countries which have taken our 
gold or bills on London the investment stocks rise in 
value, so that the British investor in (say) American 
railway bonds finds the return is less than in a home 
security and sells out. This is what has happened with 
regard to the United States, but, though we are receiving 
from that country considerably less interest than fifteen 
years ago, the balance is more than redeemed by our in- 
vestments in other foreign countries. 

Referring to the “Fiscal Blue Book,” Mr. Schuster 
accepted its estimate of the decennial average excess of 
imports over exports at 161,000,000, less the excess of 
bullion — total, 155, 000, 000. The balance is accounted 
for by an estimate of the earning of the carrying trade 
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at 000,000, and interest on foreign investments 

;^62, 500,000. The former may be excessive, the latter, 
probably, is defective. On the other hand, no allowance 
is made for the profits on the sale and purchase of goods 
which do not touch our shores, nor for such business as 
is done abroad by Fire and Life Insurance Companies 
belonging to this countiy. 

How, then, can we judge whether the excess of imports 
is excessive, and that our “invisible exports” are falling 
olf? If the foreign exchanges are constantly adverse, and 
the value of money higher here than in other centres, that 
would mean either that we were turning from a creditor 
country into a debtor country, or that lhe higher value 
of money would act detrimentally on our trade and in- 
dustr}'^ generally. There is nothing, however, in the avail- 
able evidence to warrant such an -apprehension — though 
we do seem to have less money for investment abroad 
than we used to have, nor is the importance of such in- 
vestments to be underrated. Though the working man 
does not live on them, the fact that we possess them 
enables him to buy his food more cheaply than he would 
otherwise, and the interest contributes to provide him with 
employment. So far from being depressed by the present 
“adverse balance” between imports and exports, Mr. 
Schuster regarded the development of our foreign trade 
as “most satisfactory.” Taking the year 1872 as his 
standard — a year of exceptional activity — when our ex- 
ports were ^315,000,000, he pointed out that according 
to the prices of that year our exports in 1902, which stood 
nominally at ;^349,ooo,ooo, would really be ^(^5 5 1,000,000 
an increase of 75 per cent accompanying an increase 
of 31 per cent in the population. 

Taking the average rate of discount in London, Paris, 
and Berlin, from 1885 to 1902, Mr. Schuster showed that 
except in 1890 (the year of the Baring crisis) our rate of 
exchange had remained lower than that of Berlin till 1898, 
and of Paris till 1901. After a concise account of the 
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various commercial incidents operating on the value of 
money, Mr. Schuster dwelt on the adverse effect of the 
outbreak of war in 1899 — ^the necessary importation of 
food-stuffs, animals, and raw material. We invested little 
money abroad, and thus prevented foreign purchases from 
ourselves; we took up Municipal loans at home, and 
stimulated home production to such a degree that large 
orders for railway materials, engines, waggons, &c., had 
to be declined simply because our manufacturers could not 
execute them. 

The Preferential Policy of Mr. Chamberlain was con- 
demned by Mr. Schuster on the same grounds as by many 
of his political critics : that the gain of the home producer 
of (say) corn would only be temporary, and would even- 
tually result in loss, while the main charge would fall on 
the home producer; that if we depended for our supply 
chiefly on the Colonial market, a shortage of crops (say) 
in Canada would mean disaster in this country; that if 
wages did not rise, our working classes would be injured, 
whereas, if they did rise, the general cost of production in 
this country would be increased, which would mean a decline 
in our export trade to foreign markets. Could we afford 
to risk our foreign trade — which was 75 per cent of our 
total export trade — for the sake of a doubtful increase of 
our trade with the Colonies? Even to Germany, last year, 
we sold ;^i,ooo,ooo of manufactured goods more than 
we imported from her. 

After dwelling on the necessity of improving our system 
of Technical and Scientific Education, and on the direc- 
tions in which British commerce might be extended (as 
pointed out in a Blue Book issued in 189S on British 
Trade Methods), and after a somewhat sceptical reference 
to the value of Retaliation as a remedy against “ Dump- 
ing”, Mr. Schuster suggested that some practical advan- 
tage might be gained by bringing our Consular system into 
closer touch with the Diplomatic Service — though more; 
however, was to be expected from creating a new Depart- 
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merit of State under a Minister of Commerce “ who would, 
no doubt, before any changes affecting the commercial 
policy of the Empire were proposed, seek the advice of 
experts, and take the country into his confidence and 
let them know what that advice is, and on what evidence 
it is based.” 

It is not, however, on economical and commercial 
arguments alone that Mr. Chamberlain has based the case 

Tariff Reform. He has assured the working classes 
as well as their employers that they will be gainers by carry- 
ing his policy, but he has also insisted, in eloquent terms, 
on the duty of “making sacrifices” for a patriotic purpose. 
The two appeals may not be quite consistent, though to 
Mr. Chamberlain they would present no inconsistency, 
for, as this record has repeatedly shown, he is not more 
a man of business than a man of feeling. If we may 
judge by his own declarations, he would feel bound to 
persevere in the cause he has taken up, even if the Retalia- 
tion and Protective measures which he advocates were 
to be condemned, on an appeal to the countiy, as unlikely 
to diminish the evils of “ Dumping ” and “ Unfair Com- 
petition. He would still be under an obligation to main- 
tain his Preferential scheme, since upon this depends, he 
has often declared, the continued existence of the British 
Empire. Nothing would induce him to abandon the* 
struggle, he wrote on June 3rd, unless it could be shown 
that Colonial opinion was “hostile or even apathetic,” 
nor has he since that date indicated any modification of 
the attitude then assumed. In this respect, therefore, 
his position differs from that of many of his supporters. 
They put Retaliation or Protection first, and would be 
content to let the Preference question stand over. To 
Mr. Chamberlain the proposed subvention of Colonial 
exporters must be the primary consideration. He is 
entitled, perhaps, to take as proved the general sympathy 
of the majority of the politicians now in Office in the lead- 
ing Colonies, but he has not yet shown that any of the 
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Self-Governing" Colonies would be prepared to admit 
British goods in free competition with home manufactures. 
They are ready to give us an almost indefinite advantage 
against foreign producers, but that is the furthest point 
which they have yet attained in Fiscal concession. It is to 
the Colonists, therefore, as well as to the electors in the 
United Kingdom, that Mr. Chamberlain must appeal, 
if he expects to carry out the policy expounded at Bir- 
mingham on May 15, 1903— the policy of “ Preference for 
Preference.” 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

The most important of Mr. Chamberlain’s early writingfs ap- 
peared in The Fortnightly Review. The following' is a complete 
list: — 

“The Liberal Party and its Leaders” {1874); “The Next Page of 
the Liberal Programme” (1874); “The Right Method with the 
Publicans” (1876); “Lapland Notes and Swedish Licencing” (1876); 
“Free Schools” (1877); “Municipal Public Houses” (1877); “The 
New Political Organisation” (1877); “ The Caucus” (1879); “ Labourers’ 
and Artisans’ Dwellings” (1883). 

Three articles have been published in The Nineteenth Century-, in 
December, 1890, “ Shall we Americanize our Institutions?”; in Novem- 
ber, 1892, “The Labour Question and in April, 1893, “A Bill for the 
Weakening of Great Britain.” 

Besides the above, an article on “ Municipal Reform ” was con- 
tributed in 1894 to the defunct New Review. 


APPENDIX II 

OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

The following list includes most of the official publications 
relating to subjects mentioned in this book: 

1896 

Correspondence relating to Transfer of Bechuanaland to Cape 
Colony. 

Correspondence relating to Boundaries of British Guiana. 
Correspondence tv visit of Bechuanaland Chiefs to this country. 
Report from H.M. Colonial Possessions — on Bounties other «-han 
Shipping and Navigation. 

Return Amount of Sugar produced in Sugar-Producing Colonies 
1889 to 1894 inclusive. 

Newfoundland Annual Report for 1894. 

Matabeleland : Report of Land Commission and Correspondence. 

831 
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Copy of Messages of Loyaltj- from Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

Papers relating to Commudeering of British Subjects in South 
African Republic, 1804, and Msit of High Commissioner to Pretoria. 

South African Republic: Copy of Letter from Sir J. de Wet re his 
Retirement and Correspondence. 

Report from Select Committee British South Africa, and Proceedings 
and Report from Select Committee Cape of Good Hope on Jameson 
Rare. 

1S97 

Papers relating to Imprisonment at Pretoria of W. H. Davis and 
Captain W. Sampson. 

Correspondence relating to Transfer of Norfolk Island to Government 
c: New South Wales. 

South African Republic: Papers relating to closing of Vaal River 
Drifts by Government of South African Republic in October 1S95. 

Papers relating to Liquor Trade in West .Africa. 

Second Report Select Committee British South Africa. 

Papers relating to Benin Massacre. 

Proceedings of a Conference berween Secretary of State for Colonies 
and Premiers of Self-Governing Colonies at Colonial OfHce, June-July 
1897. 

Trade of British Empire and Foreign Competition, and Despatch 
from Mr. Chamberlain to Governors of Colonies and High Commissioner 
of Cyprus, and Reply thereto; Turks and Caicos Island .Annual Reports 
for rSoo. 

iSqS 

Correspondence relating to proposed changes in the administration 
of the British South .African Company. 

British South -African Company’s Territories — Copies of Charter of 
20th October 1S89, and Orders in Council. 

Cape of Good Hope Correspondence relating to Disturbances in 
Bechuanaland. 

Africa, Xo. 4 Despatch from H.M. .Ambassador at Paris, enclosing 
copy of Convention between Great Britain and France. 

Sierra Leone — Copy of Communication and Instruction to Sir D. P. 
Chalmers. 

Correspondence re .Agreement between Government of British New 
Guinea and British Xew Guinea Syndicate. 

Return Colonial Import Duties. 

Foreign Trade Competition : Opinions of H. M. Diplomatic and 
Consular Ofneers on British Trade Methods. 

1899 

Newfoundland: Papers relating to Contract for Sale of Government 
Railway, and for other purposes. 

Jamaica: Papers relating to the Financial Resources of Island. 

Further Correspondence relating to .Affairs in Swaziland. 

Bechuanaland Railway Correspondence with Mr. Rhodes. 
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South African Republic: Papers relatingf to Complaints of British 
Subjects. 

Nigeria. 

Bloemfontein: Conference; Political Condition; Despatch to Secre- 
tary of State. 

Malta: Report. 

South African Republic: Correspondence relating to Political 
Reforms. 

Report: Finances of Jamaica; Financial Returns as to Colonies to 
which it is proposed to advance Loans under the Colonial Loans Bill, 
1899. 

Colonial Loans: Explanatoiy Note as to proposed Loans under 
Loans Bill, 1899. 

South African Republic: Further Correspondence; Political Reforms. 

Jamaica: Further Correspondence. 

South Africa: Further Correspondence; Political Affairs. 

South African Republic: Further Correspondence relating to Affairs. 

Nigeria: Correspondence relating to Benin Territories Expedition. 

West Indies : Further Correspondence relating to Hurricane. 

South African Republic: Correspondence relating to Despatch of 
Colonial Contingents to South Africa. 

1900 

Further Correspondence; Affairs of South Africa. 

South Australian Constitution Amendment Act, 1899. 

Basutoland Report. 

Correspondence with Presidents of South African Republic and 
Orange Free State respecting the War. 

Papers relating to Federation of Australian Colonies. 

Papers relating to Federated Australian Colonies. 

West Indies : Jamaica Contract between Crown Agents for Colonies 
and Messrs. Elder, Dempster, & Company for Steamship service between 
Jamaica and United Kingdom. 

Malta: Law relating to Public Meetings. 

Australian Federation : Extract from a Memorandum on Draft Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth Bill. 

Further Correspondence: Correspondence; Affairs of South Africa. 

Return South Africa Transports; Cape Colony Correspondence; 
Affairs of. 

Report : Recent Political Situation in South Africa. 

West Indies : Correspondence re Hurricane and Relief of Distress. 

Further Correspondence; Affairs of South Africa. 

X901 

Correspondence: Ashanti War, 1900. 

South Africa: Papers relating to Negotiations between Botha and 
Lord Kitchener. 

South Africa: Papers relating to Negotiations between Botha and 
Lord Kitchener. 

Statement : Colonial Loans Act. 

Further Correspondence : Affairs of South Africa. 
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Africa : Correspondence relating* to murder of Mr. Jenner and Ogaden 
Punitive Expedition. 

Gold Coast : Laws and Regfulations aifecting Lands and Mines. 

South Africa: Papers relating to Negotiations betn-een Botha and 
Lord Ivitchener 

South Africa: Number of Persons in Concentration Camps, June 
1901. 

Colonies: Correspondence relating to Proposed Alteration in Royal 
Sh'le and Titles of Crown. 

South Africa: Papers relating to certain Legislation in late South 
African Republic affecting Natives. 

Further Correspondence relating to Political Condition of Malta. 

British South African Company: Financial Statement 1899-1900, 
and Estimates for 1901-1902. 

South Africa : Correspondence relating to Hostilities in South Africa. 

South .Africa : Return of Number of Persons in Concentration Camps, 
July 1901. 

South Africa — Proclamation issued by Lord Kitchener as Adminis- 
trator of Transvaal in July 1901 respecting Payments in Contracts to 
Purchase or Lease Land or Mining Rights. 

South .\frica: Correspondence Number of Persons in Concentration 
Camps, .August 1901. 

South Africa: Number of Persons in Concentration Camps, Septem- 
ber 1901. 

South .Africa: Correspondence relative to Treatment of Natives by 
Boers. 

South .Africa: Further Papers relating to Working of Refugee 
Camps. 

1902 

South .Africa: Further Correspondence relating to .Affairs. 

South .Africa: Despatches from Lord Kitchener; Papers relating to 
Working of Refugee Camps. 

South .Africa: Despatches to Sth December 1901. 

South .Africa: Petition from Boer Prisoners in Bermuda. 

Tr^svaal : Papers relating to Legislation affecting Natives in. 

.Africa: Correspondence with Netherlands Government regarding 
War in South .Africa; Letter from General Smuts to General Botha. 

South Africa: Further Correspondence re Treatment of Natives by 
Boers. 

South .Africa: Further Correspondence; Work of Refugee Camps. 

South .Africa: Correspondence re proposed Additions of Territorj* in 
Natal. 

South Africa: Correspondence re Terms of Surrender of Boers in 
held. 

South .Africa: Despatches to Sth April 1902. 

Further Correspondence re Affairs in South Africa. 

South Africa: Papers relating Inter\'iew between Secretarj' for 
Colonies and Boer Generals. 

South Africa: Correspondence re Appeal bv Boer Generals to Civil- 
ized World. 

Board of Trade Memorandum on Comparative Statistics of Popula- 
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tion,^ Industry, and Commerce in the United King'dom and some leading* 
Foreign Countries. 

1903 

Convention for Adjustment of Boundary behveen Canada and Alaska. 
Correspondence relating to Kano. 

South Africa: Further Correspondence, June 1902 to Feb. 1903. 
Africa : Recruitment of Labour in British Central Africa Protectorate. 
Progress of Administration in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony. 

South Africa: Further Papers as to Administration in the Transvaal. 
Queensland : Correspondence as to Kanaka Labour. 

South Africa: Estimated Financial Position of the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony. 

Australia: Constitutional Relations between Australian Common- 
wealth and States in regard to External Affairs. 

South Africa: Draft Union Customs Convention. 

South Africa: Correspondence to Inter-Colonial Council. 

South Africa : Correspondence re Indian Coolies. 

Transvaal: Position of British Indians. 

Trinidad : Report of Commission on Disturbances at Port of Spain. 
Correspondence with Belgium and Germany as to their Commercial 
Relations with Great Britain and British Colonies. 

Sugar Convention: Findings of the Permanent Commission and 
Report of the British Delegate. 

Canadian Trade with Germany, 1890-1902. 

Merchant Shipping in 1902. 

Wholesale and Retml Prices in the United Kingdom (Board of Trade 
Returns). 

F orty-sixth Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions (Memoranda, 
Statistical Tables, and Charts prepared by the Board of Trade). 
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The following are the telegrams quoted by Mr. Stead and 
others to ^show that Mr. Chamberlain was a party in 1895 to 
Ae conspiracy against the independence of Ae South African 
Republic: — 

Dr. Harris, London, to Chartbr, Capetown 

31J/ December 1895. 

Inform Dr. Jameson your telegram received, doing our utmost, do 
not think I shall fail. 
voL. n. 
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Harris to Rhodes 

Very Confidential. ,,nd November 1895. 

If you cannot carry out the plan of Dr. JamesoUj have every reason 
to believe J. Chamberlain intends active policy Imperial with intention 
to federation British sphere of influence in his way, and he will expect 
you to adopt his views. 

7,nd November 1895. 

Earl Grey held an interview with J. Chamberlain. We have seen 
Native chiefs decline our proposal, but we hope they will make counter 
proposal J. Chamberlain will put pressure upon them to settle. Fear 
we must increase Khama’s boundary. Large breakfast to be »ven 
Khama 4 th November, London. Fear speeches will damage British 
South Africa Company. But R. Maguire Dr. Harris hold an interview 
with speakers to-morrow, hoping to influence these. Country press 
very much in favour of Khama. 

2 nd November 1S95. 

Willoughby and Khama state you had promised them land up to 
Panda Ma Tenka. I have been trying for Sir Charles Warren may 
position. Telegraph authoritative denial. 

Harris to Charter, Capetown 

md November 1895. 

Communicate^ the following to Dr. Jameson. I have obtained you 
Ikanning, and will probably get Protectorate. Can you carry out your 
plan or not? 

Harris to Rhodes 

znd November 1895. 

Registered address of Earl Grey is Gothical, London. You must 
register this on your side at once. 

4//1 November 1895. 

of 3*"*^ received E. Fairfield we shall see him and 
explain in return for transfer at once Protectorate the police are pre- 
pared to deal liberally land we have offered already if they grant now 
police and balance Protectorate we will leave native reserves entirely 
under Imperial rule for a period of years. They are native chief’s wishes 
more than more land. Will you agree to? Have telegraphed Earl 
Grey must come London. You have not chosen best man to arrange 
with J. Chamberlain. I have already sent Flora to convince J. Chamber- 
lain support Times newspaper and if you can telegraph course you wish 
Times to adopt now with regard to Transvaal Flora will act. 

4//^ November 1895. 

J. Chamberlain he does not return London until to-morrow. I have 
spoken open E. Fairfield, and I have accepted, if Colonial Office (they) 
will transfer to us balance Protectorate with police yth November we 
will agree to any liberal native reserves for native chiefs also remain 
under Imperial rule for a period of yearS| and we gftve up railway subsidy 
two hundred thousand pounds last bargfain £■ Fairfield he does press 
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if you cannot approve let us know about this as soon as possible by 
telegram. We believe E. Fairfield will carry out promises. Regret 
to inform you that J.^ Chamberlain he does continue punching Consul 
General Transvaal with regard to drifts E. Fairfield he is anxious 
Johannesburg if they take steps in precedence of. 


St/i November 1895. 

We have seen E. Fairfield, Hon. R. H. Meade, Colonel Gould 
Adams, and we have agreed to what land we g^ve native chiefs. Secre- 
tary of State for Colonies holds an interview with us to-morrow after- 
noon three, and after native chiefs if they are satisfied and they will be 
present. Secretary of State for Colonies he will grant British South 
Africa Company balance Protectorate with police. We reported your 
letter to A. Beit during the month of August to these and Flora we have 
these solid. 

Rhodes to Harris 

^th November 1895, 

As to English flag they must very much misunderstand me at home. 
I of course would not risk everything as I am doing excepting for 
British flag. 

- .... - 8^-^* November 1895. 

I warmly thank you for your work. 

Harris to Rhodes 

Sth November 1895. 

See cable to acting High Commissioner from E. Fairfield releasing 
police and giving us balance of Protectorate are you satisfied with? 

Rhodes to Harris 

8/A November 1895. 

Do we get ownership on ten mile strip? I suppose we shall get land 
as far as to Transvaal border up to Palla, as it would be absurd to have 
few miles native territory between us and border. 


Harris to Rhodes 

8/A November 1895. 

Thanks, they do not misunderstand you, but feared if you should 
have power insist upon it. 

iz/A November 1895. 

Private native chiefs sailing intermediate steamer 23rd November. 
I am returning with Bailey and others 29th November, will it be in time 
reply by telegraph. Native chiefs and Willoughby acted like pigs. 


Held an interview with E. Fairfield. 


zi/A November 1895. 


Telegram continues to give details as to the administration of 
strip of Transvaal border. 


E. Fairfield he will advise any natives resident must remove to 
reserve in the usual way in South East Africa, therefore leaving British 
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South Africa Company ownership clear except in case of foreign natives 
It does not affect your arrangement Linchwe Ikanning and Montsioa 
therefore no native administration between you and Transvaal and vou 
are border authority. ^ 


After tnore details, chiefly geographical, the telegram con- 
cludes as follows: — ® 


^fter consultation ^with E. Fairfield we have made an offer verbally 
as follows that we will give up ^^200,000 in exchange for ownership 
strip and ownership balance Protectorate as far as regards three native 
chiefs and with the addition of public buildings and lines at Gaberones 
as in case of British Bechuanaland to Cape Colony, but we will pay for 

horses and equipment Bechuanaland Border Police at valuation not at 
cost price. 


Rhodes to Harris 
29th November will be in time. 


Tzth November 1895. 


12m November 1895. 


I note your verbd offer, ;^2oo,ooo you must have ownership land in 
return otherwise besides saving British Government ;^so.ooo a year we 
shall have got nothing you must consider shareholders. It is humili- 
ating to be utterly beaten by these niggers, they think more of one 
native at home than the whole of South Africa. 


Harris to Rhodes 

13//^ November 1895. 

Native chiefs with Lord Loch and Temperance carried Engrland with 
them and your repeated instructions to acquire police by yth November 
crippled British South Africa Company terribly. Referring to your 
recent telegram to grant £ 200,000 and more if necessary to secure date 
of course we might have done better if we had been given more time. 


Rhodes to Harris 

15/// November 1895. 

Hig'h Commissioner in South Africa received this moming* boundary 
1 Office you have got nothing and you have given 

Matabeleland to Khama. . . , There is nothing got for ^200.000 
excepting worthless strip along German border. Settlement is a 
scandal. 


Harris to Rhodes 

iZih November 1895. 

Your telegram of i6th received referring to your telegram of 26th 
October referring to your telegram of 3rd November referring to your 
telegram of 5th November, we believed you considered immediate settle- 
ment securing administration railway strip with Bechuanaland Police 
of the utmost importance, and to be secured at any sacrifice. Referrins' 
to your telegram of 5th as to final boundary Khama reserve from which 
we are trying hard to exclude everything within our customs line. Do 
you know that Colonial Office have never yet brought our administrative 
line down to customs line? 
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igth Novemher 1895. 

In consequence of your telegram i6th November I shall withhold for 
the present any definite ofier of ;^200)000 and endeavour to drift and we 
presume that railway strip and police sufficient for Dr. Jameson plan 
whicli you telegraphed was principal object. 

Rhodes to Harris 

zoth November 1895. 

Your telegram of 19th received. Quite understand your difficulty 
but you must fight for retention country between customs line and the 
newly proposed boundary. . . . 

22nd November 1895. 

I want customs line as to ;^200|000 you can take high tone and let 
them have it Sir Hercules Robinson recommended ^(^200,000 in the belief 
we would obtain whole Protectorate Bechuanaland border police . . . 
been handed over but they are coming down to Mafeking from different 
stations. 

(After “police” there is a word undecipherable.) 

Harris to Rhodes 

22nd November 1895. 

Held an interview with the Colonial Office will have no difficulty as 
to our ownership and administration of uninterrupted railway strip. . . . 
Having agreed to all this and given you Bechuanaland Border Police 
and Gaberones by date fixed by you is essential to your policy Secretaiy 
of State for the Colonies claims indemnity for subsidy forthwith and 
says our not doing so is breach of faith. We are writing therefore 
Secretary of State for the Colonies letter giving the j^2oo,ooo but 
subject to our conditions. Do you approve? Reply immediately by 
telegram. 

Rhodes to Harris 

2^rd November 1895. 

^ Yes you can give ;^20o,ooo we would sooner not have it as I do not 
wish English people to think we have made pecuniary bargain which 
IS unfair to them I never objected to this part of agreement but I do 
object to being beaten by three canting natives especially on score 
temperance when two of them Sebele Bathoen they are known to be 
utter drunkards the whole thing makes me ashamed of my own people 
you must take legal opinion whether surrender of ;^20o,ooo affects 
prospectus Bechuanaland Railway Company Limited you could meet 
difficulty by putting ;^20o,ooo B. S. A. Company fund in English 
consols in the name of trustees. 

23nf, November 1895. 

Crafidential Mr. Rhodes says if you like you can read to-day’s cable 
toj. Chamberlain. 

Harris to Rhodes 

2^rd November 1895. 

■«r November and yours 22nd November crossed. 

We are forwarding letter to Colonial Office accordingly. 
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Rhodes to Harris 

2^11 November i 895 > 

Dr. Jameson back from Johannesburg everything right my judgment 
is it is certainty we think A. Beit (he) must come with you 29th Novem- 
ber on score of health you will be just in time. A. Beit to stay with me 
here and go up with us and the Governor. A. Beit must not consult 
Phillips who is all right but anxious to do everything himself and he 
does not wish to play second fiddle*inform A. Beit he must come. 

Harris to Rhodes 

sStb November 1895. 

This, although marked “very confidential,” solely relates to the 
settlement of the natives. 

Rhodes to Harris 

SS^A November 1895. 

See Flora Md get some one to review book Three Great African 
Chiefs by Missionary Lloyd just published by Fisher Unudn. 

26/i& Novemher 1895.*^ 

Very confidential of course it is great pleasure to read your cable to 
J. Chamberlain I as near as possible warned C. J. Rhodes last week 
from information received know there is great danger Phillips Leonard 
they can or may be doing business without assistance from British 
South Afirica Company and also independently British flag it would 
have serious effect on your position here I say this very confidential. 
You must telegraph present reply Dr. Harris^ Monomotapa only Dr. 
Harris will leave 30 of this month without fail. Flora suggest i6th 
December celebrate Pretoria district 1880. I will try make best possible 
terms J. Chamberlain for ;^200|000 which I was compelled abandon 
thus could only secure English position. 


29^^ November 1895. 

We have g^ven British South Africa Compan}* code to Flora. She 
has been registered TelemoneSi London. Register on your side this 
address telegrams go direct. Keep her well informed. 

Miss Shaw to Rhodes 

loth December 1895. 

Can you advise when will you commence the plansj we wish to send 
at earliest opportunity sealed instructions representative of the London 
Times European capitals ; it is most important using their influence in 
your favour. 


X2/// December 1895. 

Delay dangerous sympathy now complete but will depend very much 
upon action before European Powers given time (to) enter a protest 
which as European situation considered serious might paral}'ze Govern- 
ment: general feeling in the Stock Market very suspicious. 
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December 1895. 

Held an interview with Secretary Transvaal, left here on Saturday 
for Hague Berlin Paris fear in negotiation with these parties. Chamber- 
lain sound in case of interference European Powers but have special 
reason to believe wishes you must do it immediately. 


Harris to Shaw 


20th December 1895. 


Thanks. Are doing our best, but these things take time. Do not 
alarm Pretoria from London. 


27^// December 1895. 

Everything is postponed until after 6th January. We are ready, 
but divisions at Johannesburg. 

Strictly ConfidentiaU December 1895. 

Dr. Jameson moved to assist English in Johannesburg because he 
received strong letter begging Dr. Jameson to come signed by leading 
inhabitants. This letter will be telegraphed to you verbatim to-morrow. 
Meantime do not refer in Press. We are confident of success. Johan- 
nesburg united and strong on our side. Dissensions (they) have been 
stop(ped) except two or three Germans. 


30/// December 1895. 

Following letter was received by Dr. Jameson before he decided to 
go but if you must not use letter for Press until we cable authority, 
it is signed by leading inhabitants of Johannesburg. 

E. Seccull or Secretary to Shaw 

2ist December 1895. 

You can publish letter. 


Rhodes to Shaw 

30/^ Decmnber 1895. 

Inform Chamberlain that I shall get through all right if he supports 
me, but he must not send cable like he sent to High Commissioner in 
South Africa. To-day the crux is, I will win, and South Africa will 
belong to England. 

Signature of sender, F. R. Harris for C. J. Rhodes, Premier. 

3if^ December 1895. 

Unless you can make Chamberlain instruct the High Commissioner 
to proceed at once to Johannesburg the whole position is lost. High 
Commissioner would receive splendid reception, and still turn position 
to England advantage, but must be instructed by cable immediately. 
The instructions must be specific as he is weak and will take no 
responsibility. 

Mr. Stead further cites as still more significant” a telegram from 
Mr. Garrett, sent on New Year’s day, to the Editor of Johannesburg 
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Star, “You must expect and not misunderstand a Proclamation putting 
Jameson formally in the wrong. Don’t let this weaken or divide you. 
This is merely for your information.” 

The argument founded on these documents is developed in “Joseph 
Chamberlain, Conspirator or Statesman ?” — [Review of Reviews office). 


APPENDIX IV 

THE “MISSING TELEGRAMS” 

The following is the text of the “missing telegrams” published 
in the Independance Beige : — 

Fairfield to Hawksley 

Colonial Office, 

6//< May i8g6. 

I can’t find Mead’s draft of the private assurance about the Charteri 
but there is Lord Selborne’s version of it, and it seems to me the same 
thing. “ The assurance is strict^' private. Nothing is intended versus 
the Charter pending an enquii^’ (if any) after judicial proceeding.c.” You 
arc aware that Chamberlain intends to enlarge in his speech, on the 
advantage of development bj' Company to development by Government, 
in countries like Matabeleland. You arc aware that Chamberlain wishes 
the announcement of an acceptance to be made by the Company, and 
before Friday's debate. Labby evidently does not intend to press his 
questions to-morrow. I don’t know about John Ellis, but he will pro- 
bablj' also not press. — Yours truly, E. Fairfield. 

•jth May 1896. 

Dear Hawksley, — Referring to my other letter of to-day, I have to 
say that if the Roard arrives at any other decision than that of immediate 
acceptance of resignations and immediate publications, thereupon my 
letter of yesterday in which I quote the minute of Lord Selborne, is 
withdrawn. It is simply nul ci non avenu. It related to a supposed 
state of facts which, in the event contemplated, will be non-existent. 
—Yours truly, E. Fairfield. 


Hawksley to Fairfield 

30 Mincing Lane, E.C., 
Zind July 18^. 

M3' Dear Fairfield, — Is the rumour true that I hear to the effect that 
the Government have decided the appointment of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons to enquire into the circumstances of Jame- 
son’s action in December last? If so, I suppose it will be possible for 
the views of the directors to be to some extent considered in appointing 
some of the members? In this case may I suggest the names of 
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Carsotii Q.C., Cripps^, George Wyndham? Will it be possible 

to have an opportunity of discussing with you the terms of reference 
to the Select Committee? Bourchier Hawksley. 

(Tel.) Hawksley to Beit 

— 2 .*iihjvly 1896. 

To Beit, Prince’s Chambers, Pall Mall 

Just come in and find your tel. 

Have seen Bourke, Vt^yndham, and Fairfield. Doing all possible to 
secure Wyndham as well as chartered nominee. Regret impossible to 
call before dinner, but shall be at Burlington between eleven and twelve. 

Hawksley. 

(Tel.) Hawksley to Fairfield 

\st August 1896. 

To Fairfield, 7 Park Place, St. James 

^ Best thanks for note and all your trouble. Let me know any difficul- 
ties or change as to constitution of Committee. Could call this after- 
noon if desired. Hawksley. 


(Letter) Hawksley to Jackson 


30 Mincing Lane, 
znd April 1897. 

Dear Sir, — I send you memo, about Sir J. Willoughby. Will you 
put the points in this memo, to him, and also first paragraphs in the 
enclosed print. With regard to the official report, it does not seem 
necessary that this should be read through, but Sir John will mark 
certain paragraphs and read them. I am giving Mr. Nicholson further 
prints for circulation among the Committee. 


Bourchier F. 

To the Right Hon. W. Lawies Jackson, M.P. 


Hawksley. 


Bigham to Hawksley 

Goldsmith’s Buildings, Temple, 

•jth August 

Dear Mr. Hawksley, Can Mr. C. Leonard come down to the House 
of Commons lo-morrow at five o’clock? The Committee meets (pri- 
vately) at half-past four in Colonel Legge’s room, and I could see 
Leonard immediately after the meeting breaks up.— Yours truly, 

John C. Bigham. 

Hawksley to Fairfield 

30 Mincing Lane, E.C., 
June 18 ^. 

My Dear Fairfield,— Referring to your letter of the oth, you vrill 
remember my letter to you of the 6th covering the copies of cablegrams 
Stated. These copies were sent for confidential perusal and return. I 
do not think I am at liberty to assent to any use being made of the 
copies until I have had the opportunity of communicating with Rhodes. 
Shall I cable him?— Believe me, Bourchier F. Hawksley. 
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Hawkslbv to Maguire 

30 Mincing Lane, E.C., 

igtt F^iruary 1897. 

My Dear Maguire,— As far as I can trace to-night, but without 
exhaustive search, you and Harris cabled Rhodes 13th August 1895. 
Harris and Beit on 17th August. Beit cabled a6th and 28th November, 
and of course you will remember your telegrams 20th and 21st Decem- 
ber. I think, but cannot be certain, that Grey and Harris both sent 
cable 2nd August 1895 ; and you remember on 4th November 1895 Grey 
registered his cable address “Gothical,” and it was cabled to Capetown. 
I do not know whether, after the receipt of this cable advice, Rhodes 
did at any time cable direct to Grey. I need not say that veiy many of 
the cables, although sent by Harris, were settled in consultation, even if 
ultimately sent in the name of Harris alone. I will consider this position 
further against Monday. Bourchier F. Hawkslev. 

Hawksley to Earl Grey 

30 Mincing Lane, 

zoih Fehruary x897« 

My Dear Grey,— Thanks for your letter of the 9th, which I read vnth 
great interest. You will, of course, have heard that the Committee was 
re-appointed, and has got to work. I send you ofBdal prints of the 
evidence already taken. Rhodes has done very well, and I think he will 
come out on top. He was nervous the first day, though his evidence 
was good even then. Yesterday he was simply splendid. I do not 
think we are by any means out of the wood, but there does seem an off- 
chance of the plea of public interest being recognised, and the cables of 
the last half of 1895, or rather the negotiations of that period, not being 
disclosed, though I am bound to say that, personally, I think the balance 
of probability is that they will have to come out. If they do Mr. 
Chamberlain will have no one but himself to thank. I am very sorry 
that I have been such a bad correspondent, but really the work and 
anxiety of the last fifteen months or nearly two years, that is sinf:^ 
Harris came to England on the subject of the Protectorate in July 1895, 
has been most trying, and I sometimes think that even my constitution 
will not stand it much longer, though happily I am still very well. I 
will tiy and write you more fully next time. — ^Believe me, 

Bourchier F. Hawksley. 

P.S . — Rhodes has received your letter and cable about Lowley 
(? Lawley). 

To the Rt. Hon. Earl Grey. 

(Tel.) Hawksley to Harris 

\Sih Fehruary 1897. 

Dr. HarriSi Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool. 

Just received your wire, which I do not understand. You and I 
understand and appreciate Jim better than any one else. We must not 
increase but allay any feeling. We can talk of this when we meet J and 
R this afternoon. Hawksley. 
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(Tel.) Jameson to Hawksley 

Margate, 

March 1897. 

Handed in at West Post Office at 9.2 1 p.m. Received here 9.36 p.m. 

To Hawksley, Cliftonville Hotel, Margate. 

Had an hour with Johnny. He will be all right. Wyndham 
promises not to leave it till he succeeds. I shall be back on Tuesday 
morning. Jameson. 


(Tel.) Hawskley to Willoughby 

Wednesday mornings, eleven o'clock, 

•jth April 1897. 

To Sir J. Willoughby, 2 Down Street, Piccadilly. 

I think you said you were coming to the city to-day. Could you and 
the Doctor come to me here at or after four? We ought, in anticipation 
of consultation to-morrow, to have strict business talk without interrup- 
tion by others. I think I see way out. Please wire if you cannot both 
come. Shall I find you both in and alone at eleven o’clock to-night? 

Hawksley. 


Tel. to Hawksley 


To Hawksley, London. 


Funchal, 
7/4 April 1^7. 


As to Frank’s letter, all I know is that in Matabeleland he told me 
that in his letter to Jameson he never told him he would meet him at 
Krugersdorp. He said they all in Johannesburg thought Jameson 
would get in without opposition. I sometimes think dispatch may have 
been tampered with, as it was everything to delay Jameson at Krugers- 
dorp. Show this to Frank and Phillips. 


Mrs. R. J. Chamberlain to Hawksley 

[Private.] 39 Cadogan Square, London, S.W., 

No date. 

Dear Mr. Hawksley, — So many thanks for yours, I knew you would 
feel as I do, we owe Allingham a great deal, and must give the brother 
any (or every) help we could. I will tell him to make an appointment 
to come and see you one morning. He sails at the beginning of next 
month. 

I quite agree with you that very little good, if any, can be done with 
J. C. now. He knows what he has to expect, and will have had plenty 
of time to think it over by the time C. J. R. arrives. 

As long as you make it impossible for C. J. R. to give away Jame- 
son, he will be loyal to him, but I am sure, from what I have said, that 
at one time Rhodes contemplated sacrificing the Doctor. The Doctor 
must never know this, and if any one can keep Rhodes up to the mark 
you can. 

I want a talk with you one day about the Doctor’s future to see what 
you think of my plan, which he already has taken kindly to. 
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You do not know how grateful I am to you for all you have done for 
him, but I think perhaps you can partly understand how much it means 
to me to feel he has got a friend like you. Can I come and sec you one 
morning about half-past one? — ^Yours ever sincerelyi 

R. J. ChamberlaiNi 
(Colonial Secretaiy’s sister-in-law). 

Sir Matthew White Ridley to GeorginAi Lady Dudley 

[Private.] CASSiOBURYt Watford, Herts, 

i6ik December iS^. 

Dear Lady Dudley, — ^The task of refusing to advise the release of 
these officers is one of the most distasteful ones I have had. But I have 
got more than my personal feelings to consider, and, of course, I hear 
both sides of the question, and there is another side I can assure you, 
hard though you may think it to realise. It would have made my 
Christmas happier had I seen my way to advise the release of the only 
two who remain after it ; but I am sorry to say that I do not feel that I 
can do it, nor do I believe I should have the support of my colleagues if 
I brought the proposal before them. I have been very anxious to take 
this line if I could, but this is the conclusion to which I have felt myself 
forced. I can only ask you to believe that if I cannot comply with the. 
wishes of yourself and other friends of theirs, it is not owing to hardness 
of heart, but to the belief that duty compels me otherwise. But it is 
very hateful to me. — Very truly, M. W. Ridley. 


APPENDIX V 

THE BOER GENERALS’ APPEAL 

The following is the text of the Appeal issued in the Nietme 
Rotterdamsche Courant on 25th September 1902 by the Boer 
Generals : — 

(Translation.) 

It will be fresh in the recollection of the World how, after an anxious 
struggle for their independence, lasting more than two and a half years, 
the Boers were at last obliged to accept the terms of surrender placed 
before them through the intermedium of their delegates at Vereenig- 
ing by the Government of His Britannic Majesty King Edward the 
Seventh. 

At the same time we were deputed by these Representatives to 
proceed to England in order, in the first place, to make an appeal to our 
new Government to alleviate the awful distress which exists throughout 
the length and breadth of the new Colonies. Should we not be success- 
ful in this, then we were to make an appeal to the Civilised World's 
humanity for charitable contributions. 

As we have up to the present not succeeded in inducing the British 
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Government to grant further assistance to our people, and as the needs 
are indescribably great, no other course is open to us but to apply to 
the peoples of Europe and America. 

During the critical days of struggle it was sweet to us and ours to 
receive continually marks of sympathy from all quarters. The financial 
and other aids for our wives and our children in the Concentration 
Camps and for the prisoners of war in all parts of the World contributed 
immeasurably to lighten the lot of these unhapp}' ones; and we take 
this opportunit}’ to express our heartfelt thanks, in the name of the 
people of the late Republics, to all those who have so charitably assisted 
in the past. The small Boer people can never forget the help extended 
to them in the dark hour of their trial. 

The people of the two Republics were prepared to sacrifice everything 
for their independence; and now that the struggle is over they stand 
totally ruined. Although we have not had the opportunity of making 
up an exact statement of the devastation brought about in the two 
Republics, we are convinced from personal knowledge that during the 
war at least thirty thousand houses on the Boer farms, and, further, a 
number of villages, were burned or destroyed by the British. 

Our dwellings, with the furniture, have been burned or destroyed, 
our orchards felled, all agricultural implements broken up, mills de- 
troyed, every living animal driven off or killed — nothing, alas! was 
left to us. The land is a desert. Besides, the war has claimed many 
victims, and the land resounds with the weeping of helpless widows and 
orphans. 

Moreover, we need not remind you of how much will be necessary 
in future for the education of the children of our Burghers. 

In this great distress we now turn to the World with our appeal to 
help, with charitable contributions, our widows and orphans, our maimed 
and destitute, and to have our children properly educated. 

We point to the terrible consequences of the war in order to bring 
our great needs to the knowledge of the World, and in no wise for the 
purpose of stirring up feeling again. The sword now rests in its scab- 
bard, and all disputes are silent in the presence of such great misery. 

The damage caused by the war is indescribably great, so that the 
small amount which England will contribute, according to the terms of 
surrender, would, even if multiplied tenfold, be totally insufficient to 
cover even the war losses. 

The widows and orphans, the maimed and destitute, and our children, 
for whom alone we make this appeal, will, therefore, receive little, and 
in the most cases nothing, from this source. 

All contributions will be placed to a fund to be called *'The General 
Boer Relief Fund”; and this fund will be used exclusively now, and in 
the future, for the needs of those persons for whom it is collected. 

^ We kindly request the cordial co-operation of the existing Com- 
mittees in the various countries of Europe and America; and we are 
no^v on the point of visiting these countries successively in order to 
organise this matter properly. 

Louis Botha. 

C. R. DE Wet. 

J. H. DE LA Rey. 
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APPENDIX VI 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 

The Board of Trade on August x, 1903, issued a Report, prepared by 
Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, Deputy Controller General and Labour Com- 
missioner of the Commercial, Labour, and Statistical Department, 
embodying the results of an investigation carried out by that depart- 
ment with regard to the course of prices in the United Kingdom. At 
the outset Mr. Smith explained that the Inquiry, which had been of 
a somewhat elaborate description, had occupied several years, and 
although the results were naturally more complete with regard to some 
branches of the subject than others, it had been thought desirable to 
publish the results arrived at without further delay, having regard 
to the great amount of public attention then being devoted to all 
questions affecting prices of commodities, and the cost of living 
of the working classes. The first portion of the volume — some 
212 pages — consists of a series of comparative tables of wholesale 
prices I over a period of years. Some idea of the scope of the Inquiry 
may be obtained when it is mentioned that no fewer than x88 tablqis 
are included in this Section, relating to coal, iron and steel, and other 
metals; cotton, wool, and other textiles; corn, flour, cattle, and meat; 
dairy produce and eggs; fish, sugar, and other articles of food and 
drink; oils, seeds, building materials, and a number of miscellaneous 
articles. The Section of the volume relating to retail prices, the 
Deputy Controller General remarks, is naturally more restricted in 
its extent, and he proceeds to say that, so far as is known, this is 
the first attempt of the kind to compile continuous records of the 
retail prices of commodities in the United Kingdom in an official 
Report. The available data are much less abundant than in the case 
of wholesale prices, and a considerable portion of the Section — ^which 
occupies 21 1 pages — represents original research. In this connection 
special attention is directed to the records of bread prices during the 
whole of the Nineteenth Century. Appended to tlie tables of retail 
prices is a section showing the prices actually paid during the years 
xgoo-igoi by a number of families for some of the principal commodities 
which they consumed. 

Having explained the method upon which the tables have been 
prepared, Mr. Smith says it is not intended in his Introduction to the 
Report to comment in detail on the changes of prices in particular 
articles shown in the tables and charts, and adds : — 

“ As regards the level of prices in xgo2, it may be stated generally 
that no great change took place in the level of average prices as com- 
pared vdth xgox, though on the whole there was a slight reduction, 
the average level for the two years, compared with the standard year 
X87X, being 78.8 in xgo2, and 79.2 in xgox. Taking the main groups 
of articles separately, we find that there was a marked fall in the coal 
and metals group, viz., from 124.7 to 1x4.9. The raw materials for 
textile industries show little change. There was a rise from 75.3 to 
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76.7 in the average price in the food and drink group, which was 
almost entirely due to the rise in the price of corn and meat; most of 
the other principal articles, including sugar, showing a fall. The 
following summary table shows the average price of the main groups 
of articles in 1902, compared with the average of the preceding ten 
years. 


Group. 

Index Number in 
X903. 

(x87x=zoa) 

Mexn of Index 
Numbers for 
1892-190Z. 

(1871 =3 loa) 

Coal and Metals 

1 14.9 

101.0 

Textiles (Raw Materials) 

65.0 

62.3 

Food and Drink ... 

76.7 

7 S -4 

I. Com, &c., 

63.7 

65.1 

11 . Meat, Fish, and Dairy Produce 

94-4 

88.2 

III. Sugar, Tea, &c 

46.1 

56-6 

Miscellaneous 

69.2 

66.8 

All Groups 

78.8 

75-8 


It will be seen from the above table that in each of the main groups 
the prices of 1902 were higher than the average of the preceding ten 
years, the greatest rise being in the coal and metals group, viz., from 
loi.o to 1 14.9, or more than 13 per cent. In the food and drink group 
there was a considerable rise in the prices of meat, fish, and dairy pro- 
duce, which, however, was more than counterbalanced by the fall in the 
price of cereals, tea, sugar, &c. The rise in the total index number 
for 1902, as compared with the average for 1892-1901, was 3 per cent 
on the standard. If we turn to the tables of retail prices, which are 
hardly sufficiently complete to warrant treatment by the method of 
index numbers in an official publication like the present, the most 
important changes in 1902 to be noted are the decreases in the prices 
of coal, sugar, and butter, and the considerable rise in the price of 
beef. The average reduction in the price of coal, as compared with 
1901, was IS. per ton. As compared with the price in 1900, the re- 
duction was much more considerable, amounting to about 45. 3^. per 
ton on the average. In 1900, however, the retail price of coal was 
higher than in any year since 1873. The retail price of sugar showed 
a tendency to fall during 1902, but it was still appreciably higher than 
in 1900. Sugar, however, is still less than half its price thirty years 
ago. During the year the price of butter was, on the whole, less 
than in 1901 by about id. per lb. The most considerable rise in 
retail prices in 1902 was undoubtedly that of beef, both British and 
foreign, which commenced in the month of May and continued gradually 
until in October the prices for all the best portions were i} 4 d. and 2d. 
per lb< in excess of the prices at the same date in 1901. The prices 
of British and Colonial mutton and of pork were also advanced, but 
the rise in these cases was not nearly so great; that of mutton being 
about } 4 d. per lb., and that of pork id. per lb. There was a slight fall 
in the price of most kinds of farinaceous foods during 1902.” 
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There are eleven charts. The first shows the changes in the level 
of general prices during the period 1801-1902. It is based on the 
index numbers of Jevons for 1801-1846^ of Sauerbeck for 1846-1871, 
and of the Board of Trade for the subsequent period. The year 1871 is 
taken as the basis of the chart, and the prices in this year are repre- 
sented by the figure 100. There is a region below the 100 line, spaced 
out into compartments representing a quinquennial period and 20 per 
cent down to nothing; and a similar spaced region above the 100 line, 
rising to 220 per cent. Thus, according to whether the line of prices 
is above or below the 1871 line of 100, it is easy to read when and to 
what extent variations in the price level occurred. It starts in 1800 
70 per cent above the 100 line, and after rather violent fluctuations, 
rises to nearly 90 per cent in 1805, and by 1815 drops to 10 per cent 
above the 100. There was then a slight rise, but until 1840 the level 
was, roughly speaking, near to the hundred line — a few points above 
or below it. In 1840-1845 there was a fall 10 per cent below the 
hundred line, and more than 10 per cent until 1850. During the 
’Sixties the level regained the 100 line almost uniformly, and in 1870 
rose some 10 per cent above it. Then, in 1880, it fell just below the 
line. In 1885-1890 it was 20 per cent below, and, with variations of 
about 5 per cent, at the extreme point, it kept at the 20 per cent 
level — ^beneath the 1871 standard — until 1900. There was then a slight 
rise, and again a fall, until, in 1902, the level of prices was just over 
20 per cent below the 100. Thus, whereas the line begins in 1800 70 
per cent above the 1871 100, it ends in 1902 a little more than 20 per 
cent beneath it — a difference of something more than 90 per cent. 

The charts of wholesale and market prices show the percenfr’ge 
fluctuations in prices in 1871-1902. The first deals with coal and 
metals, represented by a black line, and with textiles (raw materials) 
by a faint line. Here again, as with all the subsequent charts, the 
comparison is with 1871. That is to say, the prices of 1871 are 
represented by a line, 100. The variations of the price level are to 
be read by percentages above or below that standard. Thus the coal 

and^ metals line starts at 100 in 1870, rises 100 per cent, and falls 

again to 10 per cent (above the standard) by 1875. Still falling in 
the next five years, it drops to 10 per cent below the 100, and after 
a trifling rise to 20 per cent. But by 1890 it ascends to about 15 per 
cent above the standard, drops again by 1895 to nearly 15 per cent 

below, and then rises wi&out a break to 50 per cent above in 1900, 

dropping to 18 per cent above in 1902. The price level of textiles 
is less irregular. Rising at once 15 per cent above, it falls by 1875 
to the 100 level, and then falls continuously, with spasmodic efforts 
at recovery, to 40 per cent below the 100 line in 1895, finishing at about 
35 per cent below in 1902. 

Dealing in the same way with food and drink, the next chart shows 
that the course of prices from 1870 to 1880 was above the 100 line 
(about 10 per cent for the most part), then kept along the 100 line 
for a few years and dropped, falling in 1885-1890 20 per cent below the 
level. Its course was fairly even for about five years, when there was 
a further fall to 30 per cent below in 1896, the line finishing in 1902 
about 23 per cent bdow the 100. 

Succeeding charts deal, not with groups of products, but individual 
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products. Thus, Chart IV, in the order of this description of the dia- 
grams, deals with coal and copper. Starting at 100 level in 1871, the 
coal line races up to 115 per cent above that line, and falls to 40 per 
cent above by 1875 and 10 per cent below by 1880. It continued at 
about that level until 1888, when, by 1S90, it rises 30 per cent above the 
100, falls to 100 by 1895, drops 10 per cent below 100 by 1897, and then 
rises continuous!}* to 70 per cent above the 100 by 1900, falling again to 
25 per cent above 100 by 1902. The copper line also shows violent 
fluctuations, with this difference — it never reaches 20 per cent above the 
100, and then only in 1870-1875, and again about 1900, while it falls to 
nearly 40 per cent below the 100 in 1887 and 1893-1894. The chart 
showing the fluctuations in prices in pig-iron and other metals is not dis- 
similar in appearance. That is to say, the variations in the rise and fall 
have a general resemblance to those in the coal and copper lines; the 
percentages are different, but there is a correspondence between them 
sufficiently close to render detailed description needless. Much the 
sarne^ may be said of the two succeeding charts showing the fluctuations 
in British wool, imported wool, jute, cotton, silk, and flax. To describe 
the^ first three is to describe also the latter group. Nor need we differ- 
entiate between the textile lines, except to say that British wool rises 30 
per cent above the 100 line in 1870-1875, and, with occasional sharp 
attempts at recovery, falls to over 40 per cent below the 100 by 1885, 
and thereafter shows a gradual fall until it drops to over 60 per cent 
below the 100 in 1902. Broadly stated, all the textiles named show 
a fall below the roo — imported wool and jute each finishing, in 1902, 40 
per cent below, cotton nearly 30 per cent below, silk nearly ko per cent, 
and flax 5 per cent. 

Two charts^ dealing with food and drink call for detailed descrip- 
tion. The basis, of course, is the prices of 1871, as represented by 100. 
Taking British corn, it rises 15 per cent above the loo level by 1874, 
falls 5 per cent below by 1876, rises 5 per cent above about the follow- 
ing year, and falls 15 per cent below by 1879. Thereafter there is a 
gradual drop to 25 per cent by 1885, and to 35 per cent by 1888. After 
slight fluctuations, there is a rise to something over 30 per cent (below 
the 100) in 1891, then a drop to over 45 per cent by 1895, a rise to 
30 per cent (below the 100) by 1897, again a sharp but short fall, and 
then a recovery, the line finishing in 1902 about 32 per cent below the 
100. The price levels of imported corn and of maize for the greater 
part of the period follow the British corn line very closely. It is neces- 
sary only to say that the maize line falls nearly 20 per cent lower than 
the British corn line during 1875-1880. The next chart shows potatoes, 
rice, and_ hops. The price level of potatoes rose 20 per cent above the 
100 line in 1875—1880, and thereafter dropped, with successive efforts at 
recovery, until in 1902 it reached about 42 per cent below the 100 level. 
The rice line is somewhat similar, though there was no marked rise 
above the 100. The level ends nearly 40 per cent below the 100. But 
the hops line shows remarkable fluctuations. In 1874 the price was 
nearly 60 per cent above the 100. In 1877 it was xo per cent below, 
and then it ascended sharply until it was 125 per cent above the 100 in 
1882. The fall was equally rapid and continuous, for by 1886 it was 
30 per cent beloyv the 100. It recovered to nearly 40 per cent above 
in 1893, fell again to 30 per cent below in 1895, rose to 10 per cent 
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nbovc in 1899^ and then fellj finishing in 1902 at a little more than the 
1S71 level — 100. 

In regard to mcat| fish| and dairy producCi one chart gives the Huctu- 
ations of beef, mutton, and bacon, and another of fish, eggs, and milk. 
Beef rose 15 per cent above the 100 in the early ’Seventies, varied about 
at that level until 1878, twice fell nearly to the 100 in the next few j’ears, 
and rose again in about 18S3 to the level of the early ’Seventies. Then 
there was a sharp and continuous fall to about z8 per cent below the 100 
in 1887, a quick rise to 10 per cent (below), and a straight run at that 
until 1891, when the line jerks spasmodically downwards until, in 1S97, 
it touches 20 per cent below the 100, rising again to 10 per cent below in 
1900, and finishing in 1902 a little higher. The bacon line shows more 
violent fluctuations, the fall being nearly 30 per cent below the 100 in 
1875-1880. After a succession of sharp oscillations it ends, in 1902, 10 
per cent above the 100 — or 1S71 price- As for mutton, the price level is 
above that of beef — in the 1880-1885 period over 20 per cent above the 
100, then falling to the zoo level, and since 1890 keeping below it, occa- 
sionally touching it and ending just below it. The fish chart shows 
sharp and sudden ascents and descents in 1870-1880. In the latter year 
the price level was nearly 20 per cent above the 100. Then it fell to 
over 20 per cent below, and except for a rise to nearly the 100 in 1891, it 
kept until 1S95 in the neighbourhood of 20 per cent below, and^after 
a fall beneath that level in 1896 rose sharply, reaching nearly 20 per cent 
above in 1898. Then it fell again below the zoo in 1900-1902. 

Tea shows a remarkable fall in the price level, the line dropping to 
20 per cent below the 100 by 1S80, and then, taking an almost uniform 
downward course until 1902, it reaches about 56 per cent below the 
100. Coffee, however, shows violent fluctuations, though always above 
the 100 level until 1901. It finishes in 1902 10 per cent below the zoo. 
The fluctuations in the price level of tobacco are never more than 7 per 
cent or 8 per cent above the 100, or 18 per cent below, and the line ends 
in 1902 9 per cent below the 100. With regard to drink, the chart 
shows only wine, sugar, and rum, not beer. The price level of wine 
has been fairly uniform since 1870 until 1897, the sharpest variation 
being 10 per cent below the zoo. In about the year named there was a 
fall, and it continued until the line ends in Z902 about 23 per cent below 
the zoo. Two charts yet remain to be noticed. One deals with linseed, 
cottonseed, and petroleum; and the other with hides, hewn fir, and 
bricks. Linseed is continuously below the 100 from 1874, its lowest 
point being about 42 per cent in z886. Then there was a sharp rise, 
and it finishes in Z902 Z2 per cent below the zoo. Cottonseed, roughly, 
followed the same course. In petroleum, however, there was a veiy 
marked fall. In Z880-Z885 it was 60 per cent below the zoo, and in 
Z894 nearly 80 per cent, since when it has risen to about 72 per cent 
below the zoo. The price level of hides fluctuated from 20 per cent 
above the zoo in Z870-Z875 to 25 per cent below in Z890-1895, and now 
stands Z5 per cent below the zoo. The fluctuations in hewn hr are not 
remarkable. But those in bricks are worth noting. In Z870-Z875 
the price level was 30 per cent above the zoo. In Z885-Z890 it was 
40 per cent below, and, roughly speaking, it has since kept in that 
neighbourhood. 

In an Appendix Mr. Smith indicated the sources from which the 
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intormation contained in his Report had been derived. The tables, he 
said, were for the most part of the nature of a compilation from the 
numerous statistics of prices contained in various official Reports and 
Papers published duringf the centur}’’, althougch in many cases they had 
been broug'ht down to date by direct inquiries at the sources from which 
the materials ongfinally published were obtained. Unofficial records of 
prices had also been utilised in the case of certain articles. In reg'ard 
to wholesale prices, the values in the case of imports were, since 1871, 
based on the declarations of the importer. From 1854 to 1870 the 
A'alues were based on officially-computed average annual prices which, in 
the case of the more important articles, were obtained separately for 
each of the principal countries of origin. These annual prices were, for 
the m^ost part, ^ those of the London and Liverpool markets. Before 
1854, it is explained, no average values could be given, the official valua- 
tion of the various articles being made on a basis of a list of prices fixed 
so far back as 1694. How incorrect this system had become in practice 
was illustrated by pointing out that the total value of the imports in 1854 
amounted at the computed prices to 152 }^ millions, whilst at the old 
official prices it would only have been 124^ millions. None of the 
tables giving average import values went back, therefore, beyond 1854. 
In the case of exports the system of declared values had been in force 
throughout the century; but various difficulties occurred in tracing back 
the average value of the same article throughout so long a period, aris- 
ing, to a large extent, from changes in classification. The tables giving 
export values went back, therefore, to various dates, the earliest being 
Hiose giving values of cotton yarn in 1814. Numerous Reports and 
Returns giving the contract prices of certain articles at St. Thomas’s, 
Greenwich, and Bethlem Royal Hospital and the Asylums of the London 
County Council had been utilised, these tables being of special interest, 
as they covered in some cases the whole, or nearly the whole, of the past 
century, and represented the requirements throughout that period of a 
similar class of consumer. The figures relating to the ascertained 
values of coal and iron had been obtained from accountants in different 
districts. Finally, it was pointed out that the tables of retail prices 
related exclusively to London , with the exception of a few g'iving' the 
prices of bread in Edinburgh and Dublin, and certain English and 
Scottish provincial towns. 


APPENDIX VII 

YIELD OF INCOME-TAX 


The forty-sixth Report of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Inland 
Reveime for the year ending March 31, 1903, issued as a Parliamentary 
Blue Book, is a volume of more than two hundred pages. The gross 
Inland Revenue receipts for the year, including a balance on April i, 
1902, of ^3,394,410, were 16,303, 124. Of this the following sums 
were collected by the Inland Revenue, Customs, and the Post Office:— 
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Inland Revenue Duties — Excise, ;^38,424,2oo; Estate, ;£'i8,o8o,8i4; 
Stamp, ;^8, 257,969; Land Tax, Inhabited House Duty, 

;^I|835,o 53; Income-tax, ;^4i|C;^>559> making a sum so collected of 
;^io 8,469,564. The gross receipts of Duties collected by the Inland 
Revenue Department on behalf of other Departments (including Fee 
and Patent Stamps, £088,222) amounted to ^£’4, 173,918, while the 
extra receipts in aid of the Vote were ;^i4,845, and the deposits for 
Duties, ;^2 So,387. 

The receipts were thus disposed of: — Payments to Exchequer in 
respect of Inland Revenue Duties — Excise, ^32,100,000; Estate, 
;^i3,85o,ooo; Stamp Duties, £8,200,000; Land Tax, ;^725,ooo; 
Inhabited House Duly, ^^1,825,000; Income-tax, ^^38,800,000, making 
£ 9 S>SOO>ooo- The payments to Local Taxation Accounts reached 
a sum of ;£’9,43 i,i 46, of which £5,314, “/Sy came from Excise, and 
^4,116,379 from Estate Duties. The payments to other Departments 
in respect of Duties collected on their behalf by the Inland Revenue 
Department amounted to ;^3, 170,285; and payments to the Exchequer 
in respect of miscellaneous revenue (Fee and Patent Stamps) to 
^£■978,000. Payments to appropriations in aid of the Vote were the 
same as the receipts under this heading, namely, ;^i4,845; drawbacks, 
discounts, and repayments amounted to ;£^3,763,30o; and the balance 
on March 31, 1903, was ;^3i445»548- Of the gross receipts of 
;^io 8,469,564 above referred to, the following amounts were collected 
by the three Departments concerned: — Inland Revenue, ^^99,255,998; 
Customs, ;^6,732,96 o; Post Office, ^^2,480,606. The gross receipts of 
;£^4 i 173 i 9 iS collected by the Inland Revenue on behalf of other Depart- 
ments comprised II 85 for the Board of Intermediate Education, Ire- 
land; j£^S 3,794 for the Board of Trade (Bankruptcy, &c.); ;£’i863 for 
the County Courts, Ireland; ;^2,683,77i for the Customs; ;^io22 for 
the Local Registration of Title Office, Ireland; ;^i86,503 for the 
National Debt Commissioners; £23‘J,ig^ for the Post Office; ;^i2,6io 
for the Receiver of Metropolitan Police; *7751 for the Stationery Office; 
and ^^988,222 in respect of Fee and Patent Stamps. Comparing 1902— 
1903 with the previous year 1901-1902, the Commissioners point out that 
there was an increase in the net receipt of the total revenue (including 
that allocated to the Local Taxation Accounts) of ;^3,828,849. T his 
increase was mainly attributable to the Income-tax. During the period 
1892-1893 to 1902-1903, the net receipt of the Duties under their adminis- 
tration increased by ^^42,91 2,000, or 69 per cent. The revenue from 
Excise was responsible for ;^7, 588,000; Estate, &c.. Duties, ;^7, 128,000; 
Stamps, ;^2,8 i8,ooo; Inhabited House Duty, ;^422,ooo; Income-tax, 
;^25, 220,000. Land Tax showed a decrease of ;^2^,ooo. 

The total net receipt under the head of Excise Duties in the year 
was ;^37,465, 259 (of which ;^32, 147,872 was allocated to the Treasury 
and ;^5 i 3*7 i 3®7 to Local Taxation Accounts), showing an increase, 
compared with the net receipt of the previous year, of ^^609, 531, or 1.6 
per cent. The Beer Duty produced ;6i3>7o6,oi2, showing a decrease of 
;^i 2,426 compared vnth 1901-1902; the Spirit Duty yielded ;^i9,033, 296, 
an increase -of ;^S42,5i7; Glucose Duty, ;^88,6o3, an increase of 
;^24 ,ii 3; Licenses, ;i^4,259,48o, an increase of ;^34,74i; charges on 
deliveries from bonded warehouses showed a slight increase of £34^; 
Railway Passenger Duly amounted to ^^369, 548, an increase of 
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;^i9,68s. Coffee mixture labels showed an increase of £613, and 
there was the small increase of £33 in the duties on home-grown 
tobacco;^ while in the Chicory Duty there was a decrease of £^2. The 
net receipt of the Beer Duty was ;6^i3,7o6,oi2 (of which ;^I3, 263,890 
was allocated to the Treasury, and £^^2,122 to the Local Taxation 
Account), a net decrease of 2,426, as compared with the net receipt 
for 1901-1902. Of the net receipt of Duty from Excise Licenses in the 
year— ;£‘4, 259,480— the sum of ;6 253, 152 was allocated to the Treasury, 
and I;^4 ,oo 6,328 to the Local Taxation Accounts. This figure showed 
an increase of £34-974^ over the previous year, and it is pointed out 
that, in the period 1892—1893 to i9^^~^9039 ^^ct receipt from Licences 
increased from ;^3, 668,000 to ;^4, 259,000, a difference of ;^59 1,000, or 
16 per cent. 

Under the heading of Estate, &c. , Duties, the Commissioners 
state : — 


amount aclually received in the financial 3'ear was ;5i8,i53,379, as compared 
with ^10,334,^5 1901-1902, a decrease of ;£i8i,3z6. During' the year 1902-1003 the 

amounts finally appropriated to the several sub-heads of Death Duty were as follow:— 
EsUte Duty (including SetUement Estate Duty), ;ei3, 820,404; Probate (and Inventory) 
Duty, ;6 o 2,987; Account Duty, £6373; Temporary Estate Duty, ^£12,099; Legacy 
r 7* *3 iOOI, 793; Succession Duty, j£965,673; Corporation Duty, ;£43,8^. Total 
of classified receipt, £17,913,177- This total is £240,202 less than the amount actually 
received in the the reason being that the unclassified deposits received exceeded 
lay that sum the final appropriations during the 3'ear of funds on deposit. Of the above 
total ot £17,913, lyy, the sum of £13,711,675 was due to the Exchequer, and £4,201,^02 
th- n Taxation Accounts. The latter sum included iJi, 510,578, payable in aid 
of the Rates on Affricultural Land under the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, and /Ti 10,201 
for Moiety of Rates under Tithe Rent Charge (Rates) Act, 1899. The EstSe Duty 
(1894) (including Settlement Estate Duty) yielded ;£i3,82o,404, as against £13,908,490 

.nd^th." ^9.653.58? as a^inst ^9^00, 

Md the Local Taction Accounts £4,166,822, as against £4,214,890. The figures 

;6i3,o2o, 404 and £13,908,490 include the Settlement Estate Duty, which produced 
^g&inst £607,5^* The amount of the local Death Duties payable in 
orstish Possessions and allowed as a deduction from the Estate Duty paid in this coun- 
*,Z'" u**!® property was £22,559, as compared with £21,814 in 1901- 

1902. The Probate (and Inventory) Duty and Account Duty, which are applicable 
only to property passing by deaths occurring prior to August 2, 1^, and are being 

“1® ;e69.36o in 1^-1903, of which 

was due to the Exchequer, and a similar sum to the Local Taxation Accounts. 
In order to arrive at a complete account of the produce of the Estate Duty and kindred 
r It is necessary to combine the receipt from Estate Duty 

with that fr^ the old duties which correspond to it in character, namely, Probate (and 
Accouxil Duty. The aggregate receipt from these sources was 
*902-1903, and £14,004,484 in the preceding year. Of the former total. 
£9,688,262 was due to the Exchequer and £4,201,502 to the Local Taxation Accounts, 
as against £9,741,597 and £4,262,887 respectively in I90X-Z902. To the aggregate 
receipt, property paying duty as Personalty contiAufed £10,549,340, and th 5 : pacing 
as Realty contributed £3,340,424- The Exchequer was entitled to the whole of thf 
latter sum; ^yhilst of the former £6,347,838 was due to the Exchequer, and £4,201,502 
to the Local Taxation Accounts. The number of estates subject to the above duties 
was 63,929 in 1902-1903, and 63,140 in 1901-1902. 


The capital value represented by these duties was as follows: — 
Realty paying Estate Duty in 1901-1902, ;^6i,564,ooo; in 1902-1903, 
or an increase of £2,872,000; personalty paying Estate 
^ uty in 19CU-1902, 2 1 1,006,000; in 1902-1903, ;fe 2 i 1,148,000, an 

increase of ^ 142,000; personalty paying Probate, &c.. Duties, 1901- 
* 902 | ;£3i 189,000; 1902-1903, 336,000, a decrease of ;£^853,ooo. 
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The total capital paying Estate Duty was, in 1901-19021 ;^z72| 570,000, 
and in 1902-1903, ^6275,584,000, or an increase of ^£'3, 014, 000. The 
Report adds; — 

Realty shows an increase of ^£2, 872, 000 as compared with X901-X902. Of the 
;£64, 436,000 on which dut}’ was paid in the year, ^£50, 663,000 represents the capital on 
which duty was paid in a lump sum, and ;£i3,773,ooo represents that jxortion of the 
capital value of realty paying* duty by instalments on which duty was paid during the 
year. If an csttatc valued at ;£8o,ooo is paying the duty by eight annual instalments, 
the capital paying in each 3'car would be ;Cio,ooo. As regards the valuation of real!}', 
the average number of years’ purchase of the gross annual value was, in the ease of 
agricultural property, about x8; in the ease of house property, about 15; and in the 
case of ground-rents and similar charges on property about 25. The number of estates 
(personalty and realty) valued at more than £250,000 was 68 in 1902-1903, as compared 
with 69 in 1901-X902. The Temporary Estate Duty, which, like the Probate and 
Account Duties, is gradually disappearing, amounted to £12,099, of which £9233 was 
derived from realty, and £2866 from personalty. The net receipt under the head of 
Legacy Duty was £3,001,793 in 1902-1903, and £3,133,588 in 1901-1902. The capital 
subject to Legacy Duty was £66,0^7,881 in 1902-1903, and £711455,232 in the preced- 
ing year. Succession Duty produced £9^,673 in 1902-1903, and £1,308,936 in 1901- 
1902. The capital paying 'the duty was £22,803,029 in 1902-1903, and £26,521,039 in 
1901-1902. TJie total esliniatcd value of the property exempted from Death Duties in 
the course of the year ended March 31, 1903, in respect of bequests to National and 
Municipal Institutions under Section 15 (2) of the Finance Act, 1894, was £25,890. 

With regard to the Income-tax, the Commissioners note with satis- 
faction that, notwithstanding the high rate of is. 3^/. in the pound, the 
yield of tlic lax per penny again shows a substantial advance. Indeed, 
the growth of the Income-tax in recent 3'ears, as indicated the 
Income-tax Returns, has been so remarkable that they make this fact 
their apology for oflbring some observations on the subject. Thus, 
taking the series of the eight j'cars ending 190X-1902, and comparing 
it with an equal scries in the period of the greatest prosperity in past 
times, namely, the eight j*cars from 1S6S- 1S69 to 1S75-1876, the follow- 
ing results arc obtained : — 

In 1S6S-1869 the gross income brought under the review of the Department was 
£398,794,000, and the income on which tax was received was £344,772,000; in 1S75-1S76 
the figures were respectively £554,376,000 and £474,740,000, an increase in the gross 
income of £145,582,000, or 36.5 per cent, and an increase on the income on which tax 
was received of £129,968,000, or 37.7 per cent. In 1894- 1S95 tlie gross income was 
£657,097,000, and the income on which tax was received £475,680,000. In 1901-1902 
the gross income was £866,993,000, and income on which tax was received £607,551,000, 
being an increase of £209,896,000, or 31.9 per cent on the gross, and £131,871,000, or 
27.7 per cent on the taxed income. The increase of taxed income as compared with 
the increase of gross income is much less in the later period than in the earlier, -a feature 
which is, of course, due to the greater relief from taxation given by the Finance Acts 
of 1894 and 189S. It is, however, by the flgures of gross income that national prosperitj* 
is to be measured, and on these- it is satisfactory to find that the advance in recent 
3'cars falls short by so little of the advance during' the period of tinexaiiiplcd prosperity 
with which we are comparing them. For it must be remembered that in the years 
1868-1869 1^75*1^76, an abnnnual impetus had been given to our trade by various 

circumstances, by the enormous demands of the L’nited Slates of America for steel and 
iron in connection with the extension of her railways, and other works of rehabilitation 
following on the Civil War; by the interruption of Continental competition due to the 
Fn-inco-Oerinan War; and by the numerous foreign loans r.aiscd in this counti^*, of 
which much w;is expended on products and mamifactures of the United Kingdom. In 
the period 1S94-1895 to 1001-1^2 the countiy* has enjoyed no such special advantages. 
On the contrary, it has been itself engaged in war, which, though it ma}’ have stimu- 
lated trade in some directions, has certainly depressed it in others. Yet even if we 
confine oiir attention to returns under Schedule D, “ Trades and Professions,” a com- 
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parison between the two periods, thoug’h naturally less favourable to the later period, 
IS far from beings unsatisfactory, especially when it is remembered that during* the 
earlier period the Income-tax averaged 4^. in the pound, while in the latter it averaged 
Thus the gross income (Schedule D) in 1868-1869 amounted to ;£i73>o54,ooo, 
and in 1875-1876 to ;£27i99^»ooo, an increase of ^£98, 919,000, or 57.1 per cent. In 
1894-1895 the amount was ^40,559,000, and in 1901-1902, ;£487,73i,ooo, an increase 
of ;£i 47, 172,000, or 43.2 per cent. 

On the question of the amount of income derived from investments 
abroad, a table is given which presents a survey of such income for 
a period of twent}* years, and shows that the amount has almost 
doubled, rising from ;£'3i,S9o,ooo in 1882-18S3, to ;^62, 550,008 in 
igoz-igo2. The Report continues: — 

Comparing the gross amount of income arising from the ownership of lands, houses, 
&c., for the year 1901-1902 with that for 1892-1893, there wasa net incrcaseof ;£35,446,ooo, 
or 17,4 per cent. There was a decrease as regards lands of ;£4, 526,000, or 7.9 per 
cent, and an increase as regards houses of ;£39,594,ooo, or 27.3 per cent. The principal 
decreases in lands took place in Norfolk, £351,000, 22.7 per cent; Kent (outside 
Metropolis), £300,000, 20.5 per cent ; Suffolk, £235,000, 24,0 per cent, and Essex, 
£225,000, 20.3 per cent ; whilst the principal increases as regards houses were, in the 
Metropolis, £6,905,000, 18.7 per cent; Lancashire, £31536,000, 19.3 per cent; York- 
shire, £3*034,000, 25.9 per cent ; Middlesex (outside Metropolis), £2,008,000, 62.7 per 
cent; and Essex, £ii977f000, 69.0 per cent. Farmers' profits show a decrease of 
;£ii789f000, or 9,2 per cent over the same period. The profits from British, Indian, 
Colonial, and Foreign Government Securities show an increase of £5i943iOOO, or 15.4 
per cent. Businesses, concerns, professions, &c., show an increase of £120,335,000, 
or 32.7 per cent during the ten years, the principal increases appearing in the City of 
London, £40,788,000, 58.9 per cent; Middlesex (outside the City), £12,018,000, 24.3 
percent; Lancashire, £119503,000, 25.6 per cent; Lanark, £8,469,000, 59.0 percent; 
Yorkshire, £7,450,000, 28.7 per cent; and Durham, £4,083,000, 62.7 per cent. On a 
more particular comparison, railways show for the same period an increase of 
£2,445,000; mines, £595959000; gasworks, £1,393,000; ironworks, £4,511,000; water- 
works, £965,000. Interest from Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Securities (other than 
Government Securities) and Possessions, £422,000. Coupons, £2,072,000. The pro- 
fits ftom railways out of the United Kingdom show a small decrease of £107,000, and 
the interest on loans secured on the public rates, so far as it can be identified, increased 
by about £2,706,000. Salaries of Government, Corporation, and Public Company 
officials increased in the ten years from £51 ,583,000 to £79,151,000, a rise of £27,5^,000, 
or 53-4 per cent ; but it should be taken into consideration that the conversion of private 
concerns into Public Companies has the effect of increasing the amount assessed in 
this Class at the expense of the Class, “ Profits from Businesses, Concerns, &c. " 


APPENDIX VIII 


It is impossible here to present more than a rough and incom- 
plete analysis of the elaborate Blue Book issued by the Board of 
Trade on September i6, 1903, which represented the greater part 
of the work of that Department in connection with the Fiscal 
Inquiry. What is given, however, has been prepared by an im- 

g artial hand. The numerous tabular statements drawn out by 
ir Alfred Bateman and his colleagues were, in the main, answers 
to questions addressed to them by the Government, some of which 
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had been formulated by Mr. Chamberlain. Broadly, the contents 
may be classified under seven heads : — 

I. — Imports and Exports. 

II. — Supply and Cost of Food-Stuffs. 

III. — Preferential Trade and the Colonies. 

IV. — Condition of the People. 

V. — ^Foreign Trusts. 

VI. — Iron and Steel Trade. 

VII. — Miscellaneous Information. 

I.— IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

What the Board of Trade endeavour to show is the value of the 
imports and exports of manufactured and parti}’" manufactured goods 
into and from the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United 
States for as long a series of years as possible. This is done by a 
number of charts and tables. The year 1854 is, as far as practicable, 
taken as a starting point, but the French figures can only be taken 
back to 1876, the German to 1S80, and the United States to iSSo. A 
difficulty also presents itself in the term “manufactured”. A Memor- 
andum points out that it necessarily depends in the case of each country 
on the definitions used in the Official Trade Accounts, and these are 
not quite uniform. Outside the United Kingdom there is no distinction 
between “manufactured” and ^‘partly manufactured” goods. In the 
case of all the countries food and drink are excluded from the category 
of “manufactured” articles; but jam, confectionery, biscuits, beer, and 
the like are manufactured commodities. Then, again, ^ the values of 
imports into the United Kingdom, Germany, and France include ff eight, 
while in the United States they are exclusive. _ These and other qualify- 
ing considerations have to be borne in mind in studying the statistics. 
Two charts — Nos. I. and II., Series A— summarise the whole body of 
the information. No. I. shows the value of the imports of manufactured 
goods into the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United 
States. The chart is divided into sections, the lowest of which begins 
at nought millions and covers a fifty-million space, to which are super- 
added three other fifty - million spaces. Thus, the range of value is 
from nought to 200 millions. W^e will now follow the upward course 
of the value of the United Kingdom imports of manufactured goods. 
Starting in 1S54, the line begins at 25 millions sterling; rises by 1S70 
to 55 millions; by iSSo to 70 millions or thereabouts; by 1S90 to 100 
millions; by 1900 to 145 millions, and by 1902 to^ 150 millions. Thus 
the value of manufactures imported by us has risen since 1S54 from 
25 millions to 150. France starts in 1S76 at a^ 25-million level, and, 
with wavy oscillations, the line keeps fairly uniform, and finishes in 
igoo at about 35 millions. The United States starts in 1S80 at 52 
millions, and, after sharp fluctuations, ends^ at about 54 * 'The German 
line also begins in iSSo, at about 4^ millions, ^ind^ goes uniformly, 
showing a rise in the ’Nineties, and ending at 51 millions.^ ^Therefore, 
while the rise in the value of these imports has been 125 millions in the 
United Kingdom, and since 1S80 has been about 75 millions, there has 
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been, barring inconsiderable fluctuations, no such increase in the lilr«^ 
imports into France, German}', and the United States. Their imports 
of manufactured goods remain substantially what they were twenty 
3'ears ago. 

The second chart shows the exports of manufactured goods. For 
the United Kingdom the line starts in 1854 at So millions, leaps upward 
to about 235 millions (the highest point) in the early ’Seventies, drops 
to 175 millions at the close of that decade, describes an arc of a circle 
in the early 'Eighties, attains a point of about 230 millions in 1890, 
drops to 180 millions before 1895, rises slightly, and by a series of 
upward jerks attains in 1902 a level of something less than 230 tnillinng- 
Iinagine a mountain chain running up to a peak represented by 230 
millions in the early ’Seventies, and then by a mound and slighter peaks 
ending almost at the level of the ’Seventies’ eminence, and we have a 
mental picture of the value of our exports of manufactures, the absolute 
rise being from 80 millions to something under 230 millions in value. 
How does this compare with other countries? The United States line 
begitis at ten millions, creeps along and upwards until in 1890 it reaches 
35 millions, in 1895 50 millions, and by 1900 90 millions, when it begins 
to drop again. While, therefore, the value of British manufactured 
exports rose 150 millions from 1854, the value of like exports from the 
United States rose 80 millions. The French line starts at 70 millions 
in 1876 and ends at 90 millions — a rise of 20 millions in 24 years. The 
German line starts at 75 millions in :88o, keeps fairly uniform until the 
early ’Nineties, and then bounds upwards to 150 millions in 1900, there- 
after taking the down grade — a rise from 1880 of 75 millions. To put 
the case in another way. We began in 1854 with a value of exported 
manufactures about 80 millions better than the United States, and end 
in 1900 by having a superiority of 140 millions. In 1876 we were about 
120 millions ahead of France, and end about 135 millions the better of 
that Power. In 1880 we began at about 115 millions ahead of Germany, 
and we finish^ at about 80 millions to our advantage. It may be added 
that the British line ends at 1902 in an upward slant, while the Ger- 
man and American line drops. The French ends horizontally. Other 
charts deal with exports and imports in relation to population. 

How can the world’s markets be divided into “protected” and 
^‘unprotected” groups? The division can only be rough: — 


On the whole, it has seemed best to select a list of the principal protected coun- 
tries and Colonies, which, if not quite complete for all years of the period, is at least 
t}rpical of the protected markets of the world, and to adhere to this list throughout, 
grouping all the rest of the world under the title “ All other Countries or Colonies ”. 
The latter group include all the neutral markets of the world, together with some of 
minor importance in which the tariffs have had a certain protective element, at least 
during a part of the period considered. The following is the selected list of " Prin- 
cipal Protected Foreign Countries Russia, Germany, France (Belgium), (Holland), 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria-Hungary, United States. The only countries in this 
list which require explanation are Holland and Belgium. Holland is hardly to be 
described as a protectionist couiitry, and the Belgian tariff is less protective than 
those_ of most Continental countries. It is, however, necessary to include both coun- 
tries in the list, because a large part of the trade recorded in our official Returns as 
between the United Kingdom and Holland and Belgium is in reality trade with Ger- 
many which passes throug:h Rotterdam and Antwerp, so that it would be misleading 
to place Holland or Belgium in a different list from Germany. The only British 
Colonies which it has seemed proper to consider as “ protected " over the period 
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throughout which the statistics extend are Canada and Victoria. India is shown 
separately, and the remainder are grouped under the head of " other Colonies and 
Possessions.*’ 

The period statistically reviewed is from 18501 but the figures have 
necessarily been complicated by the expansion of the British Empire and 
political changes, such as the unification of Germany and Italy. But 
it has been found possible to draw up a succession of tables and charts. 
What changes have taken place since 1850 in the distribution of our 
export trade as between the principal protected ” and unprotected 
markets, both as regards our total exports and our exports of manu- 
factures? The answer is in the following percentage table: — 



Principal 
tected Countries 
and Colonies. 

All other 
Countries and 
Colonies. 

A. — ^Exports of all Articles of British 

Produce. 

1S50 

2860 

2870 

28S0 

iSgo 

1900 

2902 

B. — Exports 01 Manufactured and 
Partly Manufactured Articles. 

1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

2890 

2900 

1902 

Per Cent. 

56 

SI 

53 

46 

45 

42 

57 
so 

SO 

47 

38 

Per Cent. 

44 

49 

47 

SI 

54 

58 

43 

50 

SO 

S3 

S® 

58 

62 


The Memorandum says: — 

The summaty shows that in tlie period 1850-1902, the proportionate distribution 
of our total export as between the jprotected and unprotected markets of the world 
has been reversed, the proportions in 1850 being 56 to protected, and 44 to other 
markets, ^y^ereas in 2902 the proportions were 42 to protected, and 58 to other 
markets. Taking the category of manufactured articles separately, the change has 
been even more marked, the proportions in 1850 being: Protected, 57; other, 43; and 
in 2902: Protected, 38; and other, 62. The change has been a continuous one, but 
it operated most ramdly during the first decade (2850-2860), and during the last few 
No doubt some allowance should be made for the expansion of 
Ei^ire, whudi took place during those two periods, the consolidation 
of the IndiM Empire in the ’Fifties, and the extension of British Dominions and Pro- 
tectorates m Africa in recent years. But, after allowing for this, there can be no doubt 
n • ^ effect of Coiftinental and American tariffs in checking our export trade, espe- 
cially in manufactured articles, with the group of ** protected countries ” duiinsr the 
last two decades. ® 


The results of another table, too elaborate for analysis, are thus 
defined:— 

The proportion of manufactured to total exports has graduaUy fallen from 94 per 
cent in 1850 to 80 per cent in 2900, whence it has risen to 82 per cent in 2902. The 
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ninin cause of tlie decreasing' percentage has been the growth of our exports of coal, 
and the increased percentage since 1900 is no doubt mainly attributable to the fall in 
the value of our coal exports since the high prices of 1900. This increased percentage 
of manufactures as between 1900 and 1902 is, therefore, more apparent than real. 
Taldng the principal groups of markets separately, we see that, while the percentage 
of manufactures to total exports to protected countries and Colonics fell continuously 
from 96 per cent in 1^0 to 74 percent in 1900, the corresponding percentage to ** All 
other Countries and Colonies " only declined from 91 per cent to 85 per cent. This 
shows that, as may also be inferred from the iigurcs in the previous summaiy, the 
manufactured element in our exports to protected markets is declining considerably 
faster than in the case of other markets. In the case of India, manufactures formed 
95 pci* cent of our exports in 1900, the same percentage as in i860, the first year for 
which comparable fibres can be given. 

With regard to the excess of Imports into the United Kingdom, 
there is an exhaustive Memorandum. It explains that there is no 
necessary equality between the values of imports and exports of com- 
modities : — 

As a matter of fact, for many years imports into the United ICingdom have always 
exceeded exports. An inquiiy into the causes of this excess of imports is, therefore, 
an inquiry into Uic nature and value of the unrecorded transactions and services 
rendered and received which, one year with another, will balance the account. It 
may be said at once Uiat any answer of a statistical nature to the inquiiy can 
only be of the roughest kind. The excess of value of our imports over our exports, 
as recorded in the official Trade Accounts in each year, 1893-2902, was as follows: — 


Year. 

Merchandise 

Pullion and Specie. 

Total 

>893 

£ (million} 

£ 'millionj 

£ (million) 

128 

4 

13a 



»35 

11 

146 



* 3 * 

*S 

146 

2S90 

14s 

-6 

*39 

1897 

^57 

-I 

iS <5 

1898 

177 

6 

183 

1899 

*55 

10 

16s 

1900 

169 

8 

177 

X907 

*74 

6 

iSo 

7902 

179 

5 

184 

Decennial Average 

*55 

6 

161 


We have, therefore, to account for an annual excess averaging 161 millions over 
the last ten years, and vaiying in individual years during that period from a minimum 
of ;£ i 32, ooo,ooo to a maximum of 184,000,000. 

By a series of calculations, the Memorandum argues that a sum 
of not less than 90 millions sterling should be added yearly to our 
exports on account of the ocean carrying trade — freights and other 
earnings on the whole volume of goods carried by us to and from other 
countries. Then there is the effect of our foreign investments on the 
balance of imports and exports. By a process of marshalling facts 
and by reasoning which must be excluded from this analysis, the 
Memorandum concludes that 62 % millions is the minimum average 
amount to be allowed' annually on account of income from foreign 
investments — a figure probably largely exceeded, but by how much 
it is impossible to say. Sir Robert Giffen’s estimate in i8g8 was 90 
millions. But whatever the actual total may be ''it is evident that, 
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when added to the go millions to be allowed for the carrying trade, 
it is sufficient, and probably more than sufficient, to account for the 
average excess of imports — ^viz., i6o millions.” There is, therefore, 
no real excess: annual excesses are transitory: — 

For example, in 1898 the great rise in wheat prices may have partly accounted 
for the abnormal excess in the value of imports in that year. It is also to be noted 
that in the last few years the normal relation of imports and exports has been a good 
deal disturbed by the Government purchase of stores abroad and other transactions 
connected with the South African War. Just at present the excess of imports seems 
to be relatively low. During the first seven months of 1903, the total has been only 
;£ioi, 000,000, as compared irith ^£113,000,000 and ;£iii, 000,000 respectively, in die 
corresponding period of 1902 and 1901. 


II.— THE QUESTION OF FOOD-STUFFS 

Tables are given showing the prindpal sources of supply. We can 
deal here with two only — Tables III. and IV., showing the sources of 
supply of wheat and 'flour. In 1885-1887 the home production of wheat 
and flour was 33.8 per cent, the balance of 66.2 being imported. In 
1890-1892 tlie percentage of home production fell to 29.8, in 1895-1897 
to 21.7, and in 1900-1902 it rose to 22.5 per cent. The sources by 
groups of countries are — 


Groups of Countries. 

Quantities Imported* 

Percentage Proportion. 

Mean of 
1871-1875. 

Mean of 
1898*1902. 

1871-1875. 

1898-1902. 

J British Colonics and Possessions 
Europe (including’ Turkey) 

United States 

South America 

Other Countries 

Cwts. 

5iS*9i07o 

20,929,323 

20,122,599 

1,443,046 

2,481,089 

Cwts. 

r9.033.634 

8,760,208 
62,306,884 
9.7* *.874 
290,062 

Per Cent. 
10.9 
41.4 

39-9 

2.9 

4*9 

Per Cent 
19.0 

8.8 

62.2 

9-7 

0.3 


Whereas in 1870-1872 we imported 1.4 cwts. of wheat and flour per 
head of the population, in 1900-1902 we imported 2.5 cwts.; of meat 
and animals for food in 1870-1872, 14.6 lbs., and in 1900-1902, 56.6; of 
sugar, 50.4 lbs. (1870-1872), and in 1900-1902, 88.5 lbs. Other tables 
give the value of the imports of various descriptions of food-stufls from 
the principal foreign countries. One shows that in 1902 we imported 
wheat and flour from India, the Colonies, and other British Possessions 
to the value of £ 8 , 552 , 000 , Canada contributing over four millions 
and Australia nearly one and a half. The total of such imports from 
foreign countries was ;^27,432,ooo. The grand total of all British 
Possessions and foreign countries was ;^36,oo6,ooo. That is the value 
of the wheat and flour consumed by the United Kingdom in 1902. As 
to living animals for food, we imported from British Possessions to 
the value of ;^ii757}Ooo and foreign countries £ 6 , 50 ^, 000 — a grand 
total of ;^8,264 ,ooo. Of meat we imported from British Possessions 
to the value of £ 7 , 002 , 000 , and from foreign countries ;^32, 640,000 — 
a grand total of ;^39,88o,ooo. Of dairy produce we imported from 
our own Possessions to the value of ;^7,4i 2,000, and from foreign 
countries ;^33, 669,000 — a total of ;^4i, 081,000. With regard to wheat 
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prices there are a memorandum, tables, and five charts showing the 
prices of wheat and variations in import duties on wheat in the United 
kingdom, France, Germany, and the United States from 1840 to 1902. 
The figures for the United Kingdom, France, and Germany are official 
averages of the prices of all qualities of wheat sold at selected markets. 
The United States figure is the average price in New York of “Winter 
wheat." A table shows that in the United Kingdom wheat has fallen 
from 66 j. 41/. in 1S40 to 285. id. in 1902; in France from sor. lod, to 
S&r. ; in Germany from 401. i id. to 35J. 91/. ; in the United States from 
27s. 3</. to 27 J. lod. The tendency of wheat prices in the four countries 
is clearly shown in the charts, which are thus described in the Memo- 
randum : — 

Among' the main Tc.-iturcs to be noted on the curves are: 

1. The general rise in price about 1847 due, .nmong other causes, to bad qualitv of 
the han'cst Sind the failure of the Irish potato cropi 

2. The g^cncral rise about the time of the Crimean War between 1S53 and 1855. 

3* rise in price in 186x^28621 due to deficient crops- The great rise in the 
^cw A ork prices in the years following the conclusion of the Civil War. 

fiCencral tendency of wheat prices to decline in all the countries since about 
2S73. Since then prices in the different countries have oscillated, owing: to causes 
such as gfood or bad han’csts in_ the world gencrall3' or in particular countries* But 
through all this period, and in spite of these variations, the general tendency of wheat 
prices has been downwards, partly owing to the cheapening of communications, and 
partly to the general causes which have Jed to the fall in the prices of commodities 
that has been a marked feature of the last quarter of a centuty. 

5. The clfcct of the bad harvest of 1S76, and also of the failure of the Russian rye 
crop in 1891, which caused a sudden increase in the demand for wheat* 

6. The shortage of the world's wheat crop in the year 1897-18^, the effect of which 
on priMs in the Spring of 1898 was accentuated by the attempted “ Loiter Corner." 

7. The effect of the scries of abundant harvests of 1891 to 1895 in causinir a droo of 

prices during that period. ^ * 

8. The effect of the increase of the Continental tariffs on bread-stuffs in the 'eighties 

and nineties, shown in the gradual divergence between the curves for the United 
Ktngdoixi and the United States on the one hand, and those for France and Germany 
on the other. ^ 


III.— PREFERENTIAL TRADE 

With regard to the question of Preferential Trade, the Blue Book 
contains a mass^ of information showing the practice of foreign countries 
and their Colonics. This is dealt with under two headings — ^the treat- 
ment of Colonial produce by the parent State, and the treatment of 
the produce of the parent State by the Colonics. The general results 
are thus defined: — 

A- — Germany and Holland accord no Preference to Colonial produce. 

France admits the products of her principal Colonics free, or at reduced rates, but 
imposes the minimum " tariff (which is that applicable to goods from the United King., 
dom} on the produce of Tunis and the minor Colonial Possessions, certain articles 
being, hovv'cvcr, exceptionally admitted free, often in limited quantities. 

Portugal admits most articles from Colonics imported in national vessels at a 
50 per cent Preference. 

Spain imposes the ordinal^- tariff, except on certain specified articles which are 
admitted free. 

Denmark admits produce of Iceland, Faroe Islands, and Greenland free, but 
apparently imposes the ordinaiy tariff on West Indian produce. 

The United Slates of America admit tlr- produce of Porto Rico and Hawaii free, 
equal to 75 per cent of their ordinaiy tariff rates on imports from 

the Philippines. 
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Japan imports Formosa produce free, 

B. — German, Dutch, and Danish Colonies accord no Preference to the produce 
of the ^lother Countries. 

French Colonies submit French produce to various duties {Octrois de Jl/ei) on 
importation, but have in g’eneral an additional Customs Tariff imposed on foreign 
gfoods only. In the principal Colonies this tariff is practically identical 'ivith the 
metropolitan French tariff. In Tunis there is an independent tariff from which tlie 
principal French exports are exempt. 

Portuguese Colonies for the most part accord percentag'e reductions to Portuguese 
gfoods. 

The Spanish Possessions (the Canaries and Fernando Po) have very few duties. 
Spanish goods obtain no Preference in the former, but are treated preferentially in the 
latter. 

United States goods are imported free into Porto Rico and Hawaii, but are treated 
in the same way as foreign goods in the Philippines. Japanese produce enters For- 
mosa free. 

A policy of Preferences to Colonies was in vogue in England until 
18541 ^ section of the Blue Book is devoted to Notes on the 

Former Preferential Duties in the United Kingdom on Imports of 
certain Articles from British Colonies and Possessions.*’ Preferential 
rates of Dut}** in favour of the Colonies were allowed on imported sugar 
continuously from i66o. By Mr. Pitt’s re-classification of the Duties 
in 1787, white sugar from British plantations paid a Duty of only 95*. 
per cwt., in comparison with £2^ 5J. 6 d. paid by foreign sugar, and 
Aluscovados from British plantations only X2s. 4^., as against 
-js. 2 d. 

Preferential rates continued to be accorded to the British Possessions until 1845, 
when the ^stem of Protection for Colonial interests was partially abandoned, and in 
the following: year foreign sugar, of w’hatever origin, was admitted at rates which, for 
the bulk of the importations, only exceeded the rates leviable on sugar from British 
Possessions by 7s. per cwt. Even this inequality was only intended to continue 
for one year, provision being made for the difference to be gradually reduced, and 
to be finally extinguished in 1851. As a matter of fact, how'ever, the Preference was 
only finally extinguished in 1854. 

Colonial corn also enjoyed a Preferential duly from the latter part 
of the Eighteenth Century until 1854, and so did Colonial wood and 
coifee. 


IV.— CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 

Under this general heading come a variety of Papers dealing with 
the^ consumption of food and cost of living of the working classes in the 
United Kingdom and certain foreign countries. With regard to the 
agricultural class in England, use is made of Mr. Wilson Fox’s investi- 
gations. The average income is taken to be under twenty shillings 
per week, and a table is given which shows that the general average 
cost of food for an agricultural labourer with wife and four children is 
13^. per week. Of this sum, bread and meat account for 56.0 per 
cent. More bread and less meat is eaten in the low wage than in the 
high wage counties. In the former, beef or mutton is purchased only 
once a week. Taking the average weekly wage at i&. 6 d., 73 per 
cent of the money is spent on food. Estimating rent at is. 6 d. a week, 
4r. remains for clothing, firing, light, &c. For light upon the food 
consumption in urban workmen’s families recourse is had to the 
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investigations of the Labour Department, The principal item of food 
as regards quantity is bread, but meat makes heavier demands upon 
expenditure. Returns indicate that a workman’s famil}', where the 
wage is under 25J. a week, will spend 8s. on bread, flour, and 

meat; under 30J., 95. under 35^., loj. under 40J., 

lor. 6j^d. The average of all incomes from 25^. to 4Ctf. works out at 
Qj. loj^d. expended on these articles. Further tables are printed show- 
ing the quantities and cost of other articles of consumption, and others 
show that the cost of food has largel}' decreased, particularly since 
1877, it being now 30 per cent cheaper than then. Figures are given 
from which it is^ concluded that the English workman has been able 
to make 100 shillings go as far in purchasing food in recent years 
as 140 shillings would have gone twenty years ago. 

With regard to rent paid by working-class families in London tene- 
ments, it appears that the average rental per tenement is ^s. gd. per 
week. But rents in London, it is pointed out, have certainly increased 
since the data on which this estimate is based were collected. Outside 
London the weekly rental average is perhaps from 41. to 5s. These and 
many other figures of their class are, of course, but rough indications of 
social conditions. A more difficult phase of the subject is opened by a 
comparison between the lot of the working people of the United Kingdom 
and foreign countries. Here information is gathered from Reports made 
by the United States Labour Department in 1890-1891. In the United 
Kingdom, for example, the yearly consumption of wheat and flour per 
head of population was 350 lbs.; in Russia, 145; United States, 274; 
Austria-Hungary, 234; France, 473; Italy, 283; and Germany, 200. 
But while the United Kingdom only consumed 6 lbs. of rye per head, 
Russia consumed 320, and Germany 325. Details as to expenditure on 
food show that, in Great Britain and the United States, the cost of meat 
consumed was more than double that in France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. Comparisons are instituted between the retail price of 
wheat and flour in various Capitals, and all the figures indicate that 
the price in England is less— often considerably so— than it is in Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, and other cities. A conclusion stated is that, so far as 
regards food, the cost of living in Germany has fallen very much less in 
the past twenty-five years than it has in the United Kingdom. Between 
1880 and 1897 the cost of a workman’s food fell in the United Kingdom 
42 points, in Germany 13 points, and in France 14. In the matter of 
clothing and rent it is very difficult, says the Memorandum, to make any 
comparison; but a number of particulars are given, ending with the 
following statement: — 

In drawing am’ inferences from the figures given in this Memorandum, it should 
always be remembered that customs and conditions of the people in different countries 
vay considerably, and a bare comparison of the actual cost of living and the amount 
of food eaten does not necessarily result in a picture entirely reflecting the comparative 
comfort of the various peoples. For instance, if it is the case that the wives of work- 
men in some counfoies are better managers than the wives of English workmen, it may 
be that by possessing greater resourcefulness, and practising greater economy in the 
purchase of different varieties of food, and by cultivating a better knowledge of cooking, 
working-class families in such countries are as comfortably fed as English working- 
class families, and on a smaller expenditi.re. Again, the class of food and clothes 
which is considered almost essential in one countiy, owing to climatic and other con- 
ditions, is not considered so in another. For instance, the English workman is 
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relatively speaking' a larg’c meat cater, and as a rule the more wag'cs he gets the 
greater quantity' of meat he cats. But the fact that lie consumes more meat than a 
French or German workman, whose custom it is to cat more eggs, vegetables, fruit, 
and farinaceous food, does not of itself prove that he is living in greater comfbrt or 
luxury. Again, a workman in England consumes a considerable quantity of w^hcaten 
bread purchased at the baker’s. It would be thought a hardship in England to con- 
sume broii^’n bread of other grain which is eaten freely by the working classes in some 
other countries. Indeed, the practice of eating oat cake and porridge and milk which 
exists in Scotland, though to a less extent than formerly, would be regarded by many 
of the working classes in England as an inferior diet to the prevailing diet of baker's 
bread and tea. These differences of wants and tastes are such that the comparative 
welfare of the working classes in various countries in the broadest sense of the term 
cannot be determined by any statistical method. 

With regard to the collateral question of wages, there are many pages 
of statistics showing increases in various important trades. The charts 
illustrating the changes in the general money level of wages are also very 
instructive. Taking the highest point at loo, the line starts at just 
under 70 in i860, rises to over 95 in the early ’Seventies, and fluctuates 
between 80 and 100 in the succeeding twenty years, reaching 100 in 1900, 
and then dropping slightly. An effort is made to show the course of the 
wages level in other countries. A summary table (exclusive of agricul- 
ture) is printed which demonstrates that since 1881 there has been a rise 
in wages in the United Kingdom, United States, Germany, France, and 
Italy, the rise being greatest in Germany, and least in the United States. 
Next to Germany, the United Kingdom shows the greatest rise. With 
the exception possibly of the United States, the United Kingdom pays 
the working man a higher wage than is obtained by bis compeer in 
Continental countries. 


V.— THE POLICY OF TRUSTS 

This branch of the investigation is dealt with by Mr. Schloss in a 
Memorandum of over fifty pages. It is confined to a single aspect of the 
operation of Trusts, Kartells, &c. — ^namely, export below home price, 
and does not profess to deal with their policy and methods as a whole. 
Here, then, are the chief facts now available as to the export policy of 
existing foreign Trusts. A few illustrative passages may be quoted: — 

^ It should be understood that this policy of selling to foreigners below the home 
prices is only a part of the general system pursued by the German combinations, of 
selling the same thing at different prices, according to circumstances, in every case 
charging all that the trade will bear. Thus, as between a consumer near the source of 
supply and a consumer whose works are some distance away, although the price is in 
each case ex mine or works of the producer, the distant customer will be chaig^ed a 
lower price, lower approximately by the cost of freight from the place of production to 
the factory of the purchaser, on the ground simply that his proximity to the centre of 
production will enable the near customer to afford to pay more money. So in a (Ger- 
man) district in which there is no active competition a high price is charged, but a 
lower price in a district where other sources of supply either actually compete or might 
easily come in to compete with the productions of the Kartell. It vnll be understood 
that, so far as this system of charging different prices to customers in different (German) 
districts entails upon the indmdual producer of the goods concerned the necessity of 
seeing his goods sold at a lower price than that obtained in respect of the output of 
other producers, then under the fully developed Kartdl organisation, tihe difference 
is made up to this man by the Kartell, prices being thus practically pooled, in the 
same manner in which the bounties in the export trade are allottecf. 
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But the extent to which the policy of dumping is carried is not easy 
to define : — 

The evidencci such as it iS| is twofold in character. There arc a few figures 
available as to the average prices obtained for the same goods in Germany and in 
foreign countries ; and there arc a fairh* large number of figures representing^ or 
purporting to represent, individual transaciions in the foreign market, as compared 
with prices ruling at the time in the German market. But, while the figures given as to 
the general average of prices at home and abroad necessarily rest upon the information 
furnished by the German combinations — information very difficult of verification, and 
given by persons naturally unwilling to help the German consumers in their complaints 
against the Kartells — ^^vith respect to the latter class of statistics " (referring to par- 
ticular transactions) a large degree of caution is obviously required. In any ^ven case 
the low quotation abroad may well be the result of causes quite distinct from Uie Kar- 
tell policy of dumping. Thus the low price abroad may be accounted for by a contract 
covering a lengthy period and entered into some time ago at a price no lower than the 
German price of that day. In one case, in which coke was stated to have been sold in 
Austria far below the German price at the time of delivery, it was alleged by the coke 
Kartell that the particular German Coke Company concerned was bound by contracts 
entered into at very low prices and covering a len^hy period, and that the low figure 
was further accounted for by the fact that a controlling interest in this German Com- 
pany was possessed by the Austrian coke users to whom this coke was supplied. In 
any event, the figures given as to particular transactions may, and often undoubtedly 
do, relate to quantities relatively insignificant, when compared eitlier wi^ the total out- 
put of the Kartell or with its aggregate exports in the year in question. 


And the authenticity of the figures is also questioned. Mr. Schloss 
gives details of the operations of the Kartells in coke, iron, wire, and 
various other trades in Germany, and draws freely upon the Reports 
of our Consuls. In the like manner he reviews the export policy of 
United States Trusts, prefacing his Paper with the following re- 
marks : — 

Although many of the leading industries of the United States have for many years 
past been controlled by powerful combinations, the great development of the Trust 
system in that country has, to a certain extent, coincided with the recent remarkable 
spurt of prosperity in America. The available evidence goes to show that for some: 
time past the United States has for the most part been able to absorb, and has, in fact, 
kept at home, a great proportion of its total output, and that during this period of ex- 
ceptionally good trade in the American home market, the inducement on the part of 
the Trust organisations of the United States to “dump'* surplus goods at low prices in 
foreign markets may fairly be considered to have been slight, as compared with what 
might be manifested in a time of industrial depression in the States. Vol. XIII. of the 
“ Report of the (U.S.A.) Industrial Commission ” contains an account of the results 
obtained in a special investigation into the truth or falsehood “of the frequent assertion 
that the exporters of American-made goods often sell them in foreign countries at lower 
prices than are obtained for similar |foods at home." In all, 416 answers, many from 
important firms, including corporations controlling a considerable proportion of the 
total output of certain classes of goods in the United States, are set forth in tabular 
form. The Report states that “ the great majority of tlic answers indicated that prices 
are no lower abroad than they arc for domestic consumers, and a considerable number 
indicate that foreign prices are higher.” It would not be possible in this place to set 
forth the whole of the details; but a number of examples of the results of this special 
investigation, taken mainly from the tabular statement contained in this Report (in 
which each establishment is indicated by a number only) will be useful. It is, however, 
to be observed that a laige part of the information obtained in the course of this in- 
vestigation has little or no bearing upon the qu( stion of the export policy of Trusts. 
For most of the firms referred to control (so far as can be seen) but a small fraction of 
the industry in which they are engaged, and are necessarily free from that monopolistic 
character which is the distinctive feature of a Trust. 
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The conclusions sugrg^estcd by the mass of American data which arc 
here collected arc thus stated: — 

With rcj^rd to the effect produced upon British trade by the export policy of the 
American manufacturers of iron and steel, much the same observations will applv as 
have already been made in relation to the German imports of the materials in question. 
The American imports were by no means of equal advantafre to all classes of British 
trade. Blast-fumacc owners, the producers of manufactured iron, and the makers of 
raw steel could not be expected to welcome the American invasion, which certainly 
restricted tlic demand for our pig-iron, and exercised a not unimportant influence upon 
the price of manufactured iron, and of steel both raw and manufactured. But llic 
large class of industries which made use of the American materials for working up— 
our tin-plate makers, for example, our bedstead manufacturers, and our shipbuilders— 
probably took a less unfavourable view. 

It is by no means easy to arrive at any really defintte conclusion : — 

To arrive at any really definite conclusion in relation to the export policy of the 
American Trusts upon evidence such as is alone available in the present instance is 
means easy. On the whole, the general impression which an attentive perusal 
of the details leaves upon the mind of the investigator is tliat, while the manufacturers 
of the United States, even with trade as good as it has recently been in their own 
countr^^ send away to foreign destinations a not inconsiderable proportion of the 
commodities which they produce, these goods have in numerous instances been sold 
abroad at lower prices than in the United States. That their foreign prices have 
been, to a more or less material extent, lower than their domestic prices, the Trusts 
in some ^scs allow to be the fact, but not infrequently appear reluctant to admit ; nor, 
under esdsting circumstances, can they reasonably be expected to volunteer very exact 
information on this point. But a comparison of the recent trend of prices in the 
United States and in other countries, especially in the United Kingdom, suggests a 
doubt whether part at least of this export trade of the Trusts could have been 
tarried ex^pt by granting to foreign purchasers prices lower than those ruling in 
the United Sutes. It is to be remembered, however, that the last few j^cars have been 
y^rs of active trade in the United States, when the inducement to reduce export 
prices in order to maintain output is less than would be the ease in times of depression. 

The Austrian Syndicates are also reviewed, and there arc several 
appended documents. 


VI.— IRON AND STEEL TRADE 

The Labour Department was asked as to the present state of the 
industry in the North-east of England, with special reference to the 
employment of the working classes and their rate of wages, and to 
changes in price and output. The information compiled is not extensive. 
As to employment, it shows that in the sixteen establishments in Nor- 
thumberland and Durham there were in 1899, 9^21 persons employed; 
igoo, 9851; 1901, 8717; igo2, 8741; and 1903, 8147. In the five Cleve- 
land establishments, mostly steel-works, in 1899 there were 5123; 1900, 
5677; 1901, 5740; igo2, 5583; 1903, 5445. With regard to works 
opened or closed, the North-Eastern Steel Company (Limited) erected 
a new mill^ at Middlesborough in 1901 ; but in igoo the Spennymoor 
works of Sir Theodore Fry and Company were closed; and in 1902 the 
Moor works of the South Durham Steel and Iron Company and the 
Tudhoe Rolling Mills of the Weardale Steel, Coal, and Coke Company. 
Particulars are furnished showing that from July, 1897, to April, igoi, 
the wages of puddlers increased by 3rfl (in one month by grf.) per Ion, 
but that in April of that year there was a fall in the wage rate of od. per 
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ton, decreasing' to 6rf, and then to The variations in the 'wages 
of steel-workers in the Cleveland district are similarly shown, and there 
is a table giving 'the average selling price per ton of manufactured iron 
in the North of England from June, 1899, to April, 1903. The price 
started at j£6, or. 6d. and rose to £8, 5J. xid. by December, 1900. 
Then there was a fall to £•/, 10s., and in the Summer of 1901 to less 
than ,;£'7, the decline continuing to £6 odd in the early part of 1902, and 
keeping at about that figure, the price in April, 1903, being £6, 3s. 

A further statement shows the total quantities and values of certain 
classes of manufactured iron and steel imported into the United Kingdom 
from Germany and other countries in the years 1899-1902. In 1899, 
99,942 tons were imported from Germany, Holland, and Belgium, and 
171,622 from the United States; in 1900, from Germany, &c., 110,970 
tons, and from the United States, 172,105; in 1901, from Germany, &c., 
289,605 tons, and from the United States, 55,080 tons; in 1902, from 
German)', &c., 529,970 tons, and from the United States, 3838 tons. 
The total imports from these countries were, in 1899, 171,622 tons; in 
1900, 283,075; in 1901, 344,685; and in 1902, 533,808. The value of 
the iron and steel imports from Germany, Holland, and Belgium was, 
in 1899, ;^667,528; in 1900, ;5833,o74; in 1901, ;^i,8i6,862; and in 
^5°^, £2,880,^2^. From the United States the value was, in 1899, 
£3713267; 1900, ;^i, 135,061; in 1901, ;^325,ooo; and in 1902, 
»37ii90- The totals are, 1899, ;^i>038i795; 190O1 ;£^ii968,i35; 1901, 
;d2, 141,862; 1902, £2,gi8,igo. The Department makes no comment 
on these figures. In other parts of the Blue Book there is much 
additional information bearing upon the condition of this industry, and 
the statistics and charts call for attentive study. 


VII.— MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

One section — that on imports from foreign countries into the Self- 
Governing Coloiiies — ^has a direct bearing upon any proposal for a 
Preferential trading system with the Colonies. An attempt is made 
to analyse the imports into the Self ~ Governing Colonies from foreign 
countries with special reference to (a) classes of articles not produced in 
the United Kingdom, and (i) classes of articles, especially food-stufis 
and raw materials, produced in the United Kingdom, but in the export 
of which to a particular Colony we could not expect seriously to compete 
with foreign countries or British Possessions. The general results of 
the analysis for all the Self-Governing Colonies are thus stated : 


The value of the imports of merchandise from all sources into the Self-Governine 
Colonies in was 113 million pounds, of which 55 millions were imported from the 
United Kingdom, 47 millions from foreign countries, and 1 1 millions from other British 
Possessions. 

Of the total iiMorts from foreign countries, nearly two-thirds 
accounted for by Canada, and nearly a quarter (iiif millions) by 
ing about 6 )( millions for the Cape, mtal, and New ^aland. 

Abo^ 9» millions’ woi^ of the imports from foreign countries are of a class not 
produced in the United Kingdom, and about 8 ^ millions' worth consist of articles 
which, though produced in the United Kingdom, we cannot expect to export to the 
Colonies in competition with similar foreign and Colonial goods (e.£r. wheat, mrat. 
timber, butter, &c.). 


(20 millions) are 
Australia, leav- 
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After deducting* the above, there remain imports from foreign countries to the \’aluc 
of about zS }4 millions. Of this amount, about x6 millions are accounted for by Canada, 
8 millions by Australia, and 2 millions by the Cape. 

To this total must be added something* on account of foreign goods imported 
indirectly through the United Kingdom. The Colonial trade volumes from which the 
above figures are mainly taken do not distinguish articles of British production from 
re-exports of foreign and Colonial goods from the United Kingdom. The following 
figures, however, taken from the ** Annual Statement of the Trade of the United 
Kingdom," throw some light on the matter. 

The re-exports of foreign and Colonial merchandise to the Self-Governing Colonics 
from the United Kingdom in ^00 amounted to about 5j^ millions, of which nearly 
2 millions went to Australia, x^millions to Canada, and x}( millions to South Africa. 
These are outside figures for re-exports of foreign goods, as a certain proportion of 
these re-exports were of Colonial origin, though the official statistics do not enable 
these to be distinguished. 

Of the above, it is estimated that about x millions were accounted for by goods 
of the classes above referred to under (n) and (5). Of the 3^ millions remaining, 
nearly millions are accounted for by Australia, and nearly i million by Canada. 

If the above 3^ millions be added to the 2Sii millions’ wox^ of goods imported 
direct from foreign countries (after making the deductions already noted) we arrive at 
a final total of about millions sterling as representing the net value of foreign 
imports into the Self-Governing Colonies other than those belonging to the dasses 
which have been deducted. 

There is a tabular analysis of imports in the case of each Self- 
Governing Colony, so that the whole of the data on which the above 
general results are founded is made available to the student. 

Other miscellaneous topics include twelve separate collections of 
documents dealing with population and emigration, foreign trade, 
shipping, railway traffic, profits and capital, money market, pauperism, 
and allied subjects. One Return shows the gross amount of the annual 
value of property and profits assessed under Schedules A and D in 
particular classes of properly during given years. First, as to land 
and^ houses only. The annual average for 1865-1869 was — ^land, 63. x 
million £; houses, 73.8 million for 1870-1874 land was 65.4 million 
and houses 87.6 million For 1880-1884 'vvas 67.8 million 

and houses X21.0 million £, In 1890-1894 land was 57.3 million £, 

and houses 133.0 million £• In 1902 land was 52.3 million £, and 

houses 184.6 million £• Or take iron-works. The assessment in 1865- 

1869 was on 2.0 million £; in 1870-1874, on 4.0 million;^; in x88o- 
1884, on 2.6 million £; in 1885-1889, on 1.6 million £i in 1895-1899, 
on 2.2 million £; in 190X, on 5.4 million £; and in 1902, on 6.6 million 
£. These are but examples of the results obtained. Another table on 
this section shows the decline in average dividends of rmlways — from 
4.29 per cent in 1855-1859 to 3.42 in 1902. Yet another tells of the 
increase in Post Office and Trustees Sairings Bank capital. The annual 
average of the computed capital in 1855-1859 was 1^11385,599. In 
1875-1879 it was ;^3, 331, 366; in 1885-1889, ;^5,573,424; in 1895-1899, 
^8,787,471; while in 1902 it was ;^io,8o3,555. 
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C introduces Commonwealth Bill, 
ii 148; Australian delegates to 
London, ii 148; Clause 74 and the 
Appeal question, ii 149-53; Lord 
Hopetoun first governor-general, 
li 153, Commonwealth inaugu- 
rated by Duke of York (Prince of 
Wales', ii 153; its working, ii Z53-4; 
controversy between fraenu go- 
vernment and South Australia, 
ti ZS4 • Lascars and Australian 
mails, 11x54; Labour party's influ- 
ence, ii, 154; C on danger of 
atta,Gk, ii 238; Goschen on defence 
of, ii 341-2; her contribution to 
the navy, ii 248-9; Sir John 
Forrest on an Australian navy, ii 
349; opposed to Imperial Reserve 
Force plan, ii 251, and preference, 
ii 256, 327. 337: against restricting 
her manufacturing industry, ii 363; 
ii 259, 338. „ 

Austria, 1 21^ xi xza 

Austria and Venice, C.'s comparison 
with Ireland, i zm. 

Autonomy for the Rand suggested, 
» 73i 79* 8z, 84. 

Avebury, Lord (Sir John Lubbock), 
i 2x5. 

Aylcsxvorth, Mr., ii 158. 

Bacon, C proposes to exempt from 
duty, II ^34. 

Baggaras, 1 Z 3 Z. 

Banr-cl-Gharal, i Z2Z. 

Bai Burcli, ii 129, xacx Z3Z. 

Baker, Genezal, at £1 Tcb, i zae. 

Balance of IVade, Mr. Asquith on, 
li 359^z; hir. Schuster on, ii 

B^fo^ Arthur James, on Radi- 
cals and House of Lords, I i6z; 
negotiates with Liberals regarding 
Franchise Bill (1884), {176: hS 
correspondence with Mr. Gl^- 
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stone on a non-p^y settlement 
of Irish question, i 213 demands 
“urgency” for the Crimes Bill, 
X 243 as Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, i 265; on the Closure (1893), 

i 295 ; on the retention of Irish 
members, 1296; repudiates report 
of differences with C., i 320-1; 
Leader of the House (X895), i 324; 
failure w'ith an Education Bill, i 
342; defended by C. and Hicks- 
Beach, i 342-3 ; on Conservative 
and Unionist agreement, i 368-9; 
on Radicals and S. Africa, ii i; 
on calumnies of Continental press, 

ii X2; Education Bill (1902), ii 16, 
22-3 ; on party differences as to 
C/s Tariff policy, ii 37; refuses 
facilities for discussinjj C.'s Tariff 
proposals, ii37, 288; his papers on 
Insular Free Trade and Prefer- 
ence, ii 298, 301-2; on C/s Tariff 
scheme,^ ii 263-4; accepts C*s 
resignation, it 302-3 ; his “ diplo- 
macy" in regard to the resigna- 
tions, ii 304-5; his Sheflicld speech 
on tlic Tariff question, ii 308-14; 
accepts Duke of Devonshire's re- 
signation, ii^ 316-8 ; C. protests 
loyalty to, ii 322; reconstruction 
of his ministry, ii 332-3; C. on the 
difference between his policy and 
Balfour's, ii 341; i 367, it 36, 193, 
297, 358. 

Balfour, Gerald W., it 3, 256. 

Balfour of Burleigh, Lord, ii 289, 
3°7- . . .. 

Bamalili, ti 40. 

Bananas, in West Indies, ii 1x7, 1x8, 
” 9 - 

Bangorian Controversy, ii 3x1. 

Bankruptcy Reform, C.’s advocacy 
of, i 52, 13T, 133; C. carries Bank- 
nipicy Bill, i 134; its provisions, 
i 134^; C. charged with unfair 
patronage under the Act, and his 
refutation, i 136. 

Bnptistj The^ article by C., i 242-3. 

Barbados, ii loi, 106, 107, 113. 

Barbour, Sir David, his inquiry' into 
the prospects of Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies, ii 95 ; 
member of Royal Commission on 
West Indies, ii 105; report on 
finances of Jamaica, ii 1x5. 

Baring crisis, ii ^77. 

Barton, Sir E,, ti 148, 247, 364. 

Barttclot, Sir Walter, i 48-9, 54. 

Bateman, Sir Alfred, ii 357. 

Balhocn, ii 39. 

Baulshi, it 138. 

Beacons field, Lord (Benjamin Dis- 
raeli), assumption of office by 
(1874), 129,44; his Eastern policy 
opposed by C, i 53 ; his “Peace 
with Honour” depreciated by C., 
i 53-4 ; his Imperialist policy at- 
tacked by Radicals, i 64, his pur- 
chase of Suez Canal shares, occu- 
pation of Cyprus, and anne.\ation 
of Transvaal, i 64 ; influence of 
his Imperialism on national self- 
reliance, i 65 ; asks renewal of 
power (18 80), i 65-6; criticised by 
Opoosiiion, i 66; on conspiracies 
in Ireland, i 66, 27 ; resigns and 
recommends Lord Hartington as 
his successor, i 70; his Eastern 
policy reversed by Liberal.s, i 107: 
on evil results of Liberal foreipt 
policy, i 129 : C. on his Franchise 
Bill, 1 152; ii 357. 

Bcch liana I and, Warren’s expedition. 


i 121, ii 88 ; proposed cession to 
Chartered Company opposed by 
chiefs, ii 39, 43 ; a strip ceded to 
the Company, ii 40, 53, 73 ; ii 47. 

Bechuanaland Border Police, ii 40, 

Behring Sea ^Fisheries, misunder- 
standing wth United States re- 
garding, i 274, ii 157. 

Beit, Alfred, and the S, African 
Committee, ii 50, gi, 52. 

Belgium, denunciation of commer- 
cial treaty ivith, i 346, ii 235, 

I 243’*4» 290-1 ; signs Sugar Bounties 

I Convention, ii xio; ji 374. 

Benin, massacre in, ii 132-3 ; puni- 
tive expedition, it 133: ii 135, 137. 

Bentham, Jeremy, i 20, ii 282, 349. 

Bergne, Sir H., ti 108. 

Berlin, Treaty of, C.'s view of, i 
S3-4; attitude of Mr. Gladstone’s 
ministry towards, i 207, 

Berlin General Act, ii 132. 

Betterment, the House of Lords 
and, i 302 ; C. and the Lords’ 
proposal, i 302; C. and, i 313, 320- 

Bible in Board Schools (see Board 
Schools). 

Biggar, Mr., i 79. 84. 

Bigham, Mr. Justice, ii 52, 

“BigLoafand Little Loaf,*'ii 34,328. 

Bills on London, their importance 
in the world’s trade, ii 374. 

Birchenough, Henry, report on S. 
African trade, ii 225-3^. 

Birmingham : C. settles in, i 22 ; the 
city fifty years ago, 2 13,^ 32-2 ; 
C. s position in its commercial and 
municipal life, i 16, 30-1^ 39-40; 
the city’s fidelity to C, i 30: C. 
elected mayor, i 31 ; gas and water 
purchase, i 33-4, 40; clearance of 
slum property, 1 34; takes advan- 
tage of Cross s Act, i 36; severance 
of C.'s municipal connection xvith, 
i 38, 45: declines C.'s resignation i 
of mayoralty, t 45; C. elected un- 
opposed as member for, and re- 1 
signs mayoralty, i 45; administra- 
tion of Education Act (2870) in, ' 
i 47-^; attempted introduction of ' 
modified Gothenburg System, i 
$0-1 : accords public vote of thanks 
to C., i 73: citizens' pride in, i 
2S7: banquet to C. before his visit 
to S. Africa, ii 27-30; C. on Tariff 
Reform at, ii 36, 257-61, 2S1, 299, 
30S: C. speaks again on Tanff 
Reform at, ii 342-5. 

Binningham Central Nonconformist 
Association, i 42. 

Birmingham Education Society, 
parent of National Education 
League, i 20-1. 

Birmingham Liberal Association, 
formation of, i 16: C an early 
member of, i 16, and delegate to 
Electoral Reform Congress, i 42 ; 
joins in banquet to C., ii 25-6. 

Birmingham School Board, the first, 
C. a member of, i 28; Progressive 
party on. i 28-^0; C. resigns 
chairmanship of, x 45; its action 
criticised in Commons, i 47, and 
defended by C., 1 47-S. 

Birmingham University, i 6, 73 ; j 
C 's view of its purpose, i 8. 

Bismarck, i 283, ii 57. 

Blake, Hon. E., ii 51. 

Bloemfontein, C. at, ii 222-2. | 

Bloemfontein Conference (iSpph ii j 
8o“3j gx (see South African Rc- 
pubhej. ' 


Bloemfontein Conference (1903) fot 
formation of Customs Union, ii 
222, 223, 224, 259. 

Board of Trade, C, as President of, 

i 72, 130-47; influence of its Presi- 
dent, i 130; its fiscal publications, 

ii 357-8, Appendices VI-VIII. 

Board Schools, religious teaching 

in, i 24-8, 48 ; distinction made 
between them and Voluntary 
Schools in Act of 2870, i 26; the 
religious question under Free 
Education Act, i 270-3. 

Board Schools Bill, Necessitous, 
* 347- 

Boer Generals, The (see Botha, 
Delarey, De Wet). 

Boisragon, Mr., ii 133. 

Bolton, T. H., C.'s fetter to, on the 
representation of Ireland in the 
Imperial Parliament, i 226-7. 

Booth, Charles, ii 284, 352. 

Bora-'lsile Baralong, ii 40. 

Bomu, ii, 138, 139. 

Borough Councils (London), C. 
foreshadows creation of, i 329 ; 
the Bill, 1^354; passed, i 362-2. 

Botha, Louis, conducts peace nego- 
tiations "with Kitchener, ii 95 ; 
sails for Europe for relief funds, 
ii 185; interview with C., ii 187- 
91 ; Appeal to ihe Civilised 
I florid, ii 291, Appendix V; meets 
C, at Pretoria, ii 297; letter to 
Mr. Courtney, ii 221-2. 

Bounties, C. on, ii 321, 340 (see 
also Sugar Bounties). 

Boussa, ii. 134. 

Bower, Sir Gri^am, censured by 
Select Committee (S. Africa), li 

^ 47. 50. 

Bowles, T, Gibson, ii 120. 

Bo3’cott, Captain, i 84. 

Boycotting, practice of by Church- 
men and Dissenter.s, i 9 ; Mr, 
Parnell's condonation of, i 81-2. 

Braddon, Sir E. N. C., ii 237. 

Bradlaugh controversy', i 120. 

Bramston, Sir John, ii 155. 

Brand, Sir Henry (Viscount Hamp- 
den), Speaker of House of Com- 
mons, i 8$. 

Brand, Sir John (Mr.),^ President of 
Orange Free State, i 114, 118. 

Bread Tax, C. on, ii 32. 

Brennan, Mr., i 81. 

Bright, John, ^ his exposition of 
Radmal^ foreign policy criticised 
by C., i 15; on Empire and the 
burden of the Colonies, 115; his 
part in Reform agitation, i 26 ; 
on reform of House of Lords, i 
27, 250; declares C. “the only 
Jingo in Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet," 
1 57; his cordial relations with C., 
i S9 : their ^ different political 
standpoints, j 59, 63; common 
dislike of Clericalism in education, 
i 60 : agreement regarding Land 
Reform, i 60, and improvement 
of condition of agricultural la- 
bourers, i ^ ; his tribute to C. at 
Rochdale, i 60-1 ; his faith in the 
Manchester School, i 61 ; his 
opposition to Conserv'ative Fac- 
tory Reform,^ i 63; his inaccessi- 
bility to new ide:^, i 63; supports 
Ikir. Gladstone in campaign of 
1880, i 67 ; as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, i 71; decline 
of his Radicalism, i 72 ; his belief 
in the inefficacy of force weakens, 
i 82; his defence of coercive mea- 
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sures of 1881, i 85 ; his resignation 
xn consequence of Egyptian Expe- 
dition, i 105, 120, 231; his doctrines 
and their influence on Reform, i 
no; his sanction of Boer War of 
tE8i, i ii2_; opposition to Home 
Rule Bill, i 229-30; returned un- 
opposed for Birmingham (18S6J, 1 
234; X 327, ii 27-8, 261, 270. 
Bntish South Africa Company, pro- 
posed transference of Bechuana- 
land to, ii, 39, 43; cession of strip 
of Bechuanaland to, ii 40, 53, 73 ; 
Rhodes as managing director, ii 
49 ; the Board mainly ignorant of 
the Raid, ii 50, 52; Sir John Wil- 
loughby in command of its forces, 
ii 52; deprived of military control 
after Raid, ii 63, 75; ii 41, 43, 45, 
^ 57» 62 , 71- 

Bntish Trade Methods, Blue Book 
on, ii 378. 

Broadhurst, Henry, i 216. 

Brodrick, W. St. John F., at War 
Office, ii 3; on an Imperial Re- 
serve Force, ii 250-1. 

Brussels^ Conference (see Sugar 
Bounties). 

Bryce, James, i 216. 

" Buckshot Forster," i 77. 

Building Trade, Lord Goschen on 
fiscal policy and, ii 371-2. 

Bulgaria, in favour with Liberalism, 
i 64, C. on success of self-govern- 
ment in, 1 127. 

Bulow, _Caunt yon, C.’s conflict 

with, ii 8-14; ii 247. 

Buluwayo, ii 39, 

Burbidge, Richard, ii 352. 

Burke, Mr., murder of, i 100. 

Butt, Mr., i 99. 

Buxton, Sydney, Ii 51; his ffartei- 
book to Political Questions of the 
ii 3SS. 

Caesar, Julius, ii 57, 

Caillard, Sir Vincent, ii 352. 

Caine, W. S., i 228. 

Cairns, Earl, and Peace of Pre- 
toria, C. on, i T15; moves amend- 
ment to Franchise Bill (1884), i 
161, 163-4. , 

Cairo, C. at, u 194. 

Camberwell, Chamberlain family in, 
i 2. 

Camberwell Grove, C. attends Miss 
Pace's school at, i 2, 

Cameroons, ii 137. 

Campbell, Mr., ii 133. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry 
(Mr.), as Secretary for War, i 
216; his statement regarding re- 
tention of Irish members, i 227—8; 
declines to remain in office after 
adverse vote on Army Estimates, 

i 322-3; C. on his attitude during 
S. African War, ii 2; on C.’s 
publication of Radical letters, ii 
4; on C. and Education Bill (1002), 

ii 23; and Jameson Raid Com- 
mittee, ii 51, S5, 59; on the Hawks- 
ley telegrams,, 11 56; on the S. 
African War, ii 89 ; quoted by C. 
in connection with his Tariff 
policy, ii 284 ; at Bolton on the 
Tariff question, ii 366: ii 27, 38, 

Canada: C. on her danger of attack, 
ii^ 238 ; her military college at 
Kingston, it 239; her preference 
to British goods, ii 35, 243, 245, 
256, 260-1, 327* 337j and its “ dis- 
appointing ’^results, ii 253-5, 259; 


military and naval expenditure 
per head, ii 248 ; her local 
navy, ii 250 ; opposed to Im- 
periai Resen'e Force plan, ii 251; 
asks for a drawback on the Com 
Duty, ii 260; German- Canadian 
tariff question, ii 261, 290-5, 
309; and British agriculture, ii 
34s; dumping of Canadian steel, 

; w 356; against restricting her 
manufacturing industry, ii 363; 

249, 259, 338, 378. iSee 
aUo Alaskan Boundary Commis- 
^ sion, Behring Sea Fisheries ) I 
Canadian Arch, C.'s accident at, ii 
245- 

Candahar, evacuation of, 1 119, 121, 
204. 

Candide cited, i 187. 

Candlish, J. J., ii 352. 

Cape Colony: Elections, ii 224; con- 
tribution to imperial navy, ii 
238-9, 243, 249; adopted Imperial 
penny post scheme, ii 244; mili- 
tary and naval expenditure per 
head, ti 248; favourable to Im- 
perial Reserve Force, ii 251; 
and preference, ii 256; ii 249, 
255. (See also Bloemfontein Con- 
ference, 1903, and Suspension 
Agitation.) 

Cape Town, C.'s visit to, ii 215-20. 
Capital and Labour^ C.’s disclaimer 
of sympathy with antagonism 
between, i 283, 284. 

Cardew, Sir Frederick, i 334, ii 
129-31. 

Cardiff, C.'s speech on Tariff Re- 
form at, it 345-7, 

Carling ford, Lord, i 228. 

Carnarvon, Lord, C. on his attitude 
to Annexation of Transvaal, i 116; 
in Lord^ Salisbury’s Ministry, i 
189 ; his mysterious interview 
with Mr. Parnell, i 202-3 ; his 
hopes of converting Lord Salis- 
bury to modified form of Horne 
Rule, i 202: proposal to dispense 
with exceptional coercive legis- 
lation, i 203; his resignation, i 
_ 213-4. 

Carrington, Lord, attacks C.'s 
amendment to Australian Com- 
monwealth Act, ii 153, 

Carter Lane Chapel, City, C.’s 
father a member of, i 8. 

Case against Protective Taxation 
of Food and Raw Material^ T/ie, 

U. F. F. L.’s publication, li 270. 
Cattle Disease, Prevention of, C. 
on, 1 52. 

“Caucus^" The, its development 
from Birmingham Liberal Associ- 
ation, i 26; devoted to service of 
Liberalism by C., i 58, 67 ; Mr. 
Gladstone first adopted by, i 58 ; 
its methods defended by C., i 
67-8, 166; removal of headquar- 
ters to London, i 69; its altered 
control and impaired political 
power, i 69; attacked by Lord 
Salisbury, i 165-6, (See also 
National Liberal Federation.) 

Cavagnari, Sir Louis, i 64. 

Cavendish, Lord F., murder of, i 
100, 102. 

Cawford, Mr., ii 132. 

Central Conservative Association, 
C.’s criticism of, i 167, 

Centre Party spoken of, i igS. 

Cetywayo, in Zulu War, i 55. 

Ceylon, ii 182. 

Chalmers, Sir David P-, ii 129-30. 


Chamberlain, Daniel, of Laycock, 
Wilts, ancestor of Chamberlain 
family, i 1. 

— William (cordwaincr), grand- 
} father of Statesman, i i. 

I — Joseph, father of Statesman, i 1; 

marriage, i 1 , a leading Uni- 
I tarian, i 8; his death (1874), i 8. 

' — Arthur, brother of Statesman, i i. 

— >• j I- 

Ricfinrd, J 

— w ^ Mayor of Birmingham, i 73. 

— Walter, brother of Statesman, 1 1. 

— Miss Mar^’, i 16. 

— Joseph Austen, son of States- 
man, i 16 ; returned for East 
Worcestershire, i 276; compli- 
mented by Mr. Gladstone, i 277 ; 
Civ'il Lord of the Admiralty, i 
329 ; Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, ii 5; Postmaster- 
General, ii 303, 304; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ii ^33. 

Chamberlain, ^Joseph, his parentage, 
i i; birth, i i; early life, i 1-40; 
recollections of his school-days, i 
3-5, 6; begins life, i 11; in the City, 
in; enters business in Birming- 
ham, i 12 ; employment of his 
leisure, i 13-5 ; his influence on 
commercial and political life of 
Birmingham, i 16; first marriage, 
i 16; attendance at Radical meet- 
ings, i 16; member of Birmingham 
Liberal Association, i 16; forma- 
tion of the "Caucus,” i 16; as 
chairman of National Education 
League, i 20, 28; as member of 
first Birmingham School Board, i 
28; his_ hostility to official Liber- 
alism, i 29-30, 41; consolidates 
his local influence, i 30; his work 
as municipal administrator, i 30-6, 
second marriage, i 31 ; thrice 
elected hlayor of Birmingham, 

1 31; his co-operation with Mr. 
Jesse Collings, i 32; his policy 
of "State Socialism,” i 31; his 
influence on modern municipal 
development, i 38, on the relative 
importance of municipal and Im- 
perial affairs, i 40, 45-6; as an 
extreme Radic.^!, i 41; his Re- 
publicanism, i 41-3 ; welcome.s 
the Pnnee of Wales (Edward 
* 43: stands as Parliamen- 
tary candidate for Sheffield and 
IS defeated, i 44 ; formulates 
"the Next Page of the Liberal 
Programme," i 44; retires from 
business, i 45; is elected M P, 
for Birmingham, i 45; resigns 
mayoralty, 1 45, and chairman- 
ship of School Board, i 45; his 
maiden speech in the Commons, 
i 47-8;^ visits Sweden and Lap- 
land, i 49-50, and studies the 
Gothenburg system, i 50; early 
activities and reputation in Par- 
liament, i 52-3; his hostility 
to Imperialism, i 53-4; early 
indifference to S. African affairs, 
i 57, and causes of his conver- 
sion, i 57 ; renounces allegiance 
to Mr ^ Gladstone, i 54; his re- 
sponsibility ^ for Liberal policy, 
1880-1885, i 57, 107; supports 
Mr. Gladstone’s S. African and 
Eastern policy, i 57 ; again iden- 
tifies himself with Mr. Gladstone, 
i 58 ; and brings the Caucus 
to aid of Liberalism, i 58, 67; 
advocates domestic reform, i 58; 
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iir^jes formation of a National 
Liberal Federation,^ i 58 : his 
friendly relations \vith Bright, i 
5^60 ; their political and mental 
difierenccs, i bo-y, influenced by 
French Revolution philosophers, 
i 62; his attitude to Communism, 
i 62, Socialism, i 62-^,^ and pri- 
vate properly, i 63; his accessi- 
bility to new ideas, 163; his under- 
standing with hir. Gladstone in 
view of General Election (x88o), 
i 67; urges concentration of De- 
mocracy, I 68;^ his association 
with Sir C, Dilke, i 72, iio-i; 
made President pf the Board of 
Trade, i 72; his immediate influ- 
ence in the Cabinet, i 73-4;^ his 
antagonism to Mr, Forster, i 76; 
facilitates Irish Party's policy of 
'* squeezing" Mr. Gladstone, 179; 
condemns Lords' rejection of Com- 
pensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) Bill, i 80-rj resists Mr. 
Gladstone’s Coercion policy, but 
gives way, i 84; his association 
with Radical supporters of Mr. 
PameU's Amendment to the Ad- 
dress, i 85; accepts Preservation 
of Peace (Ireland) Bill, i 85-6, 
and defends it, i 86; criticises 
Mr. ParneU's tactics, i 88, and 
distinguishes between Liberal and 
Nationalist aims, i 88-p; defends 
the Government’s Irish policy at 
Liverpool, i 90; on Separation, 
i 90-T, and necessity forpreserv'- 
ing the Union, i Qo-r, but docs 
not repudiate a Home Rule stop- 
ping short of Separation, i 91, 
105, 205; advocates an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Parnell to stop 
outrages, i 91-2; his part in ar- 
ranging, and attitude towards, 
the “Treaty of Kilmainham,’* 
i 9X-IOO; his part in Mr, Forster's ' 
downfall, i too; his expectations 
of the Chief Secretaryship, i 
X01-2: rejects coercion and separa- ! 
tion, i 103-4, supports Mr. 
Gladstone’s remedial policy, i 
104-5J liis^ attitude on j^gj'ptian 
Question, i jii-2, 126-7; and on 
inc Boer War of 1880-1, iiiX2-8; 
offers to make way for Dilke, 
i x2o; successfully urpes Bcchu- 
nnaland expedition, 1 121 ; liis 
activity at the Board of Trade, 
i 130-47: his part in carrying 
shipping legislation, i 147; begins 
agitation for agricultural enfran- 
chisement, i 148, which he trans- 
forms into campaign .against the 
landed interest and House of 
Lords, i 149, 151, 169-72, 174-5; 
replies to Lord Salisbury’s attack 
on Caucus, i 166-7; on need for 
social legislation, i 172, natural 
rights ofman, i 172-3, 185, private 
ownership, i 173, the obligations 
of property, i 173, and the doc- 
trine of “Ransom," i 173, 185; 
his resignation with Mr. Glad- 
stone's Government, i 177; his 
political course in 1884-85, i 178- 
99; defines terms of his co-opera- 
tion with the Liberal Party, i 179: 
originates the “ Unauthorised 
Programme," i 179-80; his Mani- 
festo against Moderate Liberals 
— the “Radical Programme,’’ i 
180; demands free education, x 
181-2, 296; on need of legislation 


for agricultural labourers, i 182-3; 
scouts com duty as remedy for 
depression, i 183; and condemns 
protection as a quack medicine, 

1 183; on defects of English farm- 
tenure, i 18^-4; Gladstone and 
his irresponsible utterances, i 184; 
suggests compulsory purchase of 
land for small holdings by local 
authorities, i 184-5; likened to 
Tack Cade and Tom Paine, i 185; 
his animosity against Moderate 
Liberals, i 187, 188: on growth of 
domestic poverty and privation, 
i 187-8; his contempt for Lord 
Salisbury’s “Stop-gap Ministry,*’ 
i 188-9; exempts Lord Churchill 
from charge of inconsistency, i 
189; disclaims title of Communist, 
i 189, but insists on the obliga- 
tions of property, x 190; nis 
scheme of land reform, 5 190; 
admits Conservative services to 
working classes, i 192; attacks 
Lord Salisbury's Egyptian policy, 
i 192 ; forecasts devolution m 
Great Britain, i 194-5; advocates 
reform of Dublin Castle, 2 195; 
his scheme for National Councils, 

1 196, 205-7, 208; on the Con- 
servative compact with the Irish 
Party, i 200-1; discountenances 
Mr. Pamcll’s increased demands, 
i 207-8; his hopes of supporting 
Mr, Gladstone's Irish policy, i 
2T1-2; his responsibility for bring- 
ing the first Home Rule Adminis- 
tration into power, i 215; his 
letter to Mr. Gladstone accepting 
oflice, i 216-7; his difierenccs with 
Mr Gladstone and Mr. Morley, 
i 218-9; letter resigning oflice, 
i 220-1: justifies his action, i 217, 
222-4, 229-31; his influence in the 
Caucus overthrown, i 225-6; con- 
venes meeting of Liberals opposed 
to Home Rule Bill, i 227, and 
agrees with Lord Hartingion to 
oppose second reading, i 227; his 
ejection address, i 233-4; defines 
aims and policy of Liberal-Union- 
ists, i 233-4 ; advocates local 
government for the three king- 
doms, 1 233; is returned unop- 
posed for Birmingham, i 234; 
declines office under Lord Safis- 1 
bury, i 235; his .attitude com- 
pared with Lord Hartington’s, 

I 236; at issue with Mr. Parnell, 
i 236, and Mr. Sexton, 1236; pro- 
poses Liberal conference regard- 
ing concessions to Ireland, 1 237; 
approves Lord Hartington's re- 
fusal of oflice, i 238: suggests the 
Round Table conference, 1 239-42; 
his concern for his social pro- 
gramme, i 241; his last effort to 
rejoin the Liberal Party, i 241; 
attributes postponement of all re- 
form to Home Rule, i 242-3; sup- 
ports “urgency" for Mr. Bal- 
four's Crimes Bi!!^ 1 243; repre- 
sents Great Britain in America 
on Fisheries question, i 249, 233-4: 
third marriage, x 255 ; attitude 
towards the Parnell Commission, 
i 255-^; his support of measures 
affecting Ireland's prosperityj i 
256-7 ; his understanding with 
Lord H.-iriingtoii, i 258-9; obtains 
progressive legislation under Lord 
Salisbury, i 260-3; accepts Relief 
of Irish Tenants Bill {1887), i 


263-4 ; supports Mr. Goschen’s 
licensing proposals, i 265, and 
the Irish Local Government Bill, 
i 267-8; obtains estoblishment of 
County Councils, i 268-9, and 
free education, i 268, 269-72, 276; 
his attitude towards voluntary 
schools,^ i 271-2, and support of 
Education Act of 1902, i 272 ; 
concurs in Tithes Bill of 1891, 
i 273; his representations as to 
Dissolution in 1891, i 275; founds 
the Midlands Liberal- Unionist 
Association, i 276; is re-elected 
by a majority of oyer 4000, i 276; 
opposes Mr, Asquith’s no-confid- 
ence vote, i 279-80; promulgates 
programme^ of social legislation 
for the Unionists, i 281-2; criti- 
cises Mr. Gladstone's home and 
foreign policy, i 284-5, and as- 
serts his later Imperialism, i 285-6; 
on the necessity of safeguarding 
the country from foreign aggres- 
sion, i 286; hi.s opposition to the 
second Home Rule Bill, i 290-9; 
supports Lord Dudley’s contract- 
ing - out amendment to Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, x 300-1; 
his attitude to Parish _ Councils 
Bill, i ^2; tries conciliation be- 
tween Peers and Commons on 
questions of betterment (L,C.C. 
Improvements Bill), i 302; fore- 
casts creation of a new National 
Party, i 305-6; his Imperialism 
in 1894, 1 306; criticises Lord 
Rosebery ^ on ^ Home Rule, i 
309-T0; his attitude to Mr. As- 
quith’s Welsh Disestablishment 

I 315. 320, 

and the Registration Bill, 1310-1; 
charged by Ixxrd Rosebery with 
inconsistency on leading ques- 
tions, 1311, reconciles Conserva- 
tism with his ow-m Radicalism, 
i 311, and presses foreign ques- 
tions on interest of working 
classes, 1311; on the necessity of 
a Second Chamber, i 312, 314-5, 
the old and the new Radicalism, i 
312, and the mischief of Collec- 
tivism, X 312; on the rights of 
the House of Lords, i 315, and 
temperance question, i 315; advo- 
aites a “campaign against want 
and misery," i 3x5; condemns the 
Government’s programme (Feb. 
^895), i 3x6-7; promibcs qualified 
support of Irish Land Bill, i 317, 
and urges land purchase as solu- 
tion, i 317-8 ; foreshadows crea- 
tion of new London boroughs, 

X 318-9 ; censures progressive 
(L.C.C.) policy regarding unem- 
ployed and housing of the poor, 

1 310-20; advocates reduction of 
burdens on land, i 322; accepts 
office as Colonial Secretary under 
Lord Salisbup^, i 324; realises 
that home politics arc played out, 
i 326; his support of free trade, 
i 326-7 ; perception of changed 
economic conditions, i 327-8; his 
later views on preferential trade 
and an Imperial Zollvcrein latent, 
but undeveloped, i 327-8; recog- 
nises necessity for fresh outlets 
for British enterprise, i 328, 345; 
his general election programme 
(189^, i 328;^ his administration 
of the Colonial Office, i 331-41; 
on possibility of an Imperial 
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Customs Union, i 3^; his part in 
the Workmens Compensation 
Bill, i 347^, 3^; Lore Rector 
rf Glasgow University, i 34^51; 
his West Indian Sugar Subven- 
tion, i 353-^: his part in promot- 
ing the Irish Local Government 
Billi i 353, and the Municipal 
Boroughs (London) Bill, i 353; 
advocates^ an Anglo -Amencan 
Alliance, 355; his "long spoon” 
speech, i 355; defines principles 
of Ministerial responsibility, 1 356; 
his didj^lties with the Transvaal, 
1 3Wi ii 67 leq., his intersnew 
with the German Emperor, i 360; 
suggests closer “sympathy and 
alliance” with Germany, 'i 360. 
Radical hostili^ to him during 
the war, i 365; his reassunng in- 
fluence in the “crisis,” i 367-8^ 
testifies to Mr._ Balfour^s loyalty 
in Coalition, i 368-9 ; advises 
appal to the country, i 369, 371; 
publishes correspondence incul- 
fmting certain Radicals, i 369-71, 
li 2, 4; his election address (1900}, 
ii^ s: I^dical attacks repurding 
his family's investments, u e; his 
defence, ii,4-5; criticises “sur- 
render"policyofLibeFBl Leaders, 
ii a, telegram to Unionist candi- 
date at He3*wood, ii 2; his m- 
tercst in the I^'al^ Titles Act, 
ii 7: on the registration duty on 
imported com, ii 30-3; on the 
sugar ^ta\, ii 7-8; on coal tax, 
ii 7. his allusion to German mill 
lary procedure in 1870, u 8-14. on 
Pro-Boers, ii 12-3 , on the com- 
pensations of the war, ii 14 ; on 
Unionist achievements abroad, ii 
Z4, on the Colonies as a new 
factor in international politics, ii 
zs; his attitude on Education 
I» 1 I of Z902. ii z6-»; attempts to 
conciliate Nonconformist union- 
ist of Birmingham, u z^a; scene 
with Dillon, ii 23-4S; Irish hos- 
tihty, ii,,27; deades to visit S. 
Afnca, 11,^37; the Birmingham 
banquet, ii 37-^0, C's indiscre- 
tmn regarding, li, 3^-5; on con- 
ciliation in S. Africa, ii 28-9, 
praises Lord Milner's work, ii 29. 
attitude on Irish Land Bill, ii 33, 
36; his alleged foreknowleuge of, 
and comphdty in, the Jameson 
Raid, li 40^; is exonerated by 
the CbmmittM, ii 46, 50-1, by 
Labouchere, ii 51-3, w Hai^ 
court, ii 56; his certificate of 
character to Rhodes, ii 56; Trans- 
vaal difliculties antecedent to 
Raid, ii 67-9; the negotiations 
prior to the war, ii 70-93: his 
activity during the war, ii 93; 
effects improvements in concen- 
tration camps, ii 93-4; his pledge 
to defend Natal, ii94, faces pro- 
blem of settlement and recon- 
struction, ii 05, Z85-333; refuses 
suspension of Cara constitution, 
ii 07^; his remedial measures m 
west Indian colonies, ii zoo-21, 
his part in the Sugar Convention, 
ii z^-zo; passes Colonial Loans 
Act, ii ZZ3; his poliejr in West 
African possessions, li 122 -46: 
his promorion of the Australian 
Commonwealth^ Act, ii Z48-53: 
his administration in regard to 
Newfoundland, ii 154-6; his part 


in tne Venezuelan crisis, ii 256^ 
interest In the British-American 
arbitration treaty, ii z^6-7; the 
Behring Sea dispute, ii Z57; his 
administration in regard to Malta, 
ii 165-83, his miscellrneous work 
at Colonial _ Office, xi zSj-4; visits 
S. Africa, ii Z93-22o; City recep- 
tion on hb return, ii 230; 'the first 
conference of Colonial premiers, 
ii 334-45; second inference of 
Colonial premers, ii 245-57: pre- 
sents draft scheme of preferential 
tariffs^to Cabinet, ii 35; the ^Id- 
net rejects it, ii 39-6 his Birming^ 
ham declaration in favour of pre- 
ference and retaliation, ii 3(^ 
257^; in House of Commons 
on preference and old age pen- 
sions, ii 36, 262; again in House 
on preference, ii 26^-7; his fiscal 
record, ii 26s^8; hxs position in 
May Z903, ii 28z; a letter on the 
subject, 11 282-3; speech at Con- 
stitutional Club, ii 383-7, letter 
to Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, 11 288, 
his letter of resignation, ii 299- 
30X, is put in force, ix 302; writes 
n i^face, ii 3x9-22 ; states his 
proposals at Glasgow, li 323-7; 
speech at Greenode, ii 337-33; 
speech at Ncivcastle, ii 333^. 
speech at Tynemouth, ii 336-9: 
speech at Liverpool, ii^ 339-41; 
speech at Birmingham, ii 34Z-5; 
sueech at Cardiff, 11 345-7, speech 
at Newport, ii U7. speech at 
Lreds, ii,950-z; his Tariff Com 
miuion, ii 350-5; his magazine 
articles. Appendix I ; evidence 
bearing on con^icity in the Raid, 
Appendices 111 and IV. 

Chamberlain, hirs. R. J., Appen- 
dix IV. 

Chambers of Commerce, C 's invi- 
tation to, ix 265; C. addresses, 
ii 375-6. 

Cnaplin, Henry, i 363, ii 3, 35, 36, 

^308, 3 « 9 . 34 Sf 35a. 

Charlemagne. 11 57 

Charles, Sir Arthur, i 4. 

Charlestown, C at, ii Z97. 

Chartered Company (see British 
South Afnca Compare;. 

Chartists and the Trade move- 
inent, C. on, ii 343, 344. 

Childera, Hugh, 1 7Zj^ xso, 3x6. 

China, i 355, 357;^, 11 374. 

Choiseul, ceded to Bntam, u 
Z82. 

Church and State, Union of, C. on, 
146. 

Church-going, working classes and, 
C. on, 1 46. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, his ir- 
regular leadership of C^erva- 
tives, i zi4; C's criticism of his 
Edinburgh aeech\i883}, ** 156-60; 
his part in Franchise controversy, 
i z 76: Lord Salisbury's ministry 
ud, X Z89 ; C. on his consistency, 
i Z89: hms of his co-operation 
with Lora Haztuirton, i 198 ; his 
invitation to Lord Hartington to 
leave the Liberal Party, C. on, 
i Z99: his willingness to support 
a modified form of Home Kulc, 
i 30Z-3 ; influence of his group on 
Lord Sadisbury's coerdon policy, 
i 204 ; his resignarion, i 237, ac- 
cepts by Loro Salisbun*, 1 237, 
which weakens < .’s faith in the 
Government, i 239, 260; as Leader 


of the House, i 259; C on his 
fiscal views, ii 337. 

Church of England, its attitude 
towards Nonconformists, x 8-0; 
Conservative s'iews of, i zz ; Radi- 
cal riews regarding^ i 43-^; C 
^vacates disestamishment ^ of, 
f 44f 5S: his animosi^ against, 
X 46; and Old Age Pensions, x 
3x3-4; C.’s position regarding, 

chJ'il; of England Temperance 
Society, supports Mr. Gosdien’s 
licensing proposals, i 265. 

Church Rate in Birmingham, Non- 
con fonnist refusal to pay, i 48. 
Church Rates, C on non-payment 
of, i 245 

City of London, C. receives freedom 
off i 3^; reception of C on return 
from S. Afnca, ii 220U 
Clan-na-Gael, i 78, 99. 

Clark. Dr. G B..i^ 

Clavden, P. W., his Eu^andunder 
tht CeahHont i 313, 228. 
Clerkenwell outrage, the. i 83. 
Cleveland, President, his Venezuelan 
message, i 3^; x 254. 

Clifford, Dr. John, and Education 
Acts (1902 and 1903), ii 33. 
Closure, the, its emplirement in 
debates on the second Home Rule 
Bill, i ,^4-5; on Education Bill 
(xQos), ii 22-3. 

Coal Duty, C and, xi 7. 

Coasting trade, restriction of, ii 257, 

C^dra, Richard, Mr. Bright's ex- 
position of his doctrine, i 6x: 
Napoleon Ill's conversation with 
him on Democracy, i 68, C. on, 
ii 3x9-30, C quotes regarding 
Free TVade movement, ii 344, C 
on his views of the effect of free 
imports on agriculture, ii 346; Sir 
H Fowler onnis prediction, ii 364: 

i 337, ii 261, 27Z. 341 

CoLden Club, Gladstone on Cs 

speech at, 1 184 ; C. on devolution, 
at, i Z94; C on Protection at, 

"Cob%nites'' and “Cobdentsm," 

ii 37s, 390 

Cockciton Judgment, the, tempor- 
ary Education Bill necessitated 
by, ii 6. 

Cocoa, reductiem in duty on, part of 
C 's scheme, Ji 324. 

Coffee, reduction of duty on, part 
of C's schemci ii 3^. 

Colenso, C's visit to, ii Z96 
Collectivism, denounced by C| i 
3X2 , the New, i 283. 

Colley, Sir Geoi^, i zza. 

Colling, Jesse, on Birmingham 
School Board,^ i s8; municipM 
co-operation with C , i 3z; visits 
Sweden and Lapland with C, 

1 49. proposes amendment (“three 
acres and a cow”) to Address, 
i 2x5^5; as Undei^erretary of 
the lacal Government Board, 
i 3x6: his majority at Bordesley 
^x886^ i 334; becomes tinder 
5 ^retary at the Home Office, 

. Howard^ ii 352. 

Colonial Compeution, C on its 
voluntary restriction, ii 36M. 
Colonial Defence Committee, u 341, 
Cblonial Laws Validi^ Act, ii 151. 
Colonial Loans Act, ii 1x3, zzp, Z2^ 
X33, 136. 
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Colonial NiirMn^; A^socbtlon, The, 
ii 143. 

Colontil OfTirr, nncl the Zulu Wat, 
i 55, C. asMinic^ o^ice at (1895), 
i 37^ : hi' work at, i 331-41. 
Colonial Premiers, the. Conference 
of, cmivcncd by Imperial Pcdcm* 
tton Lcai'iie, ii 334 iC^'s first con- 
ference with (1897), ii 334, 936-45, 
377, 337: (he second conference 
(ifjos). ii «95. s45-57i =78, 

3<>.563- 

Colonial blocks, investment ofl rust 
Funds in, ii 944 : Colonial Stocks 
Act, ii 945. 

Colonial Trade, C.'s circular (1E95) 
TO Colonies rcRarchnj;, i 336-40. 
Colonies, Conservative altitude 
towards, 1^56; C. on Colonics in 
ISrilish politics, ii 14*5. 

Colonies and IliRhcr IIiTiication, 1 6. 
Colonics and I Referential Trade, 
I 3=7-8. n 3 S:f% 3 ?=. 337-8, 350 - 
Combines (see i nisis\ 
Comm.indecrin(; of Hriiish in Trans- 
\aal, 11 C14, fZ 

Ctimmi>rce, C. on its im|}orl.incc. 

I ti5. Minister of, proposed, li 
37^— ^ 

Commercial rclaiion&wiih Colonies, 

II J36, s«ii, 303, 331-e, 335-6, 
317' 

Common employment, Doctnne of, 

I 14 F. 

Coininoiiurallh of Airtraha (see 
AiPirahi . 

Cominimisni, C drclaims«ympathy 
^ ssiili siol-in ft.rms^of, 1 fa, if s 
Cnr:ipcii*a|inii fir Distorlancc Ore 
land Itill, I 7y-fi , C on I.Qrds' 
re^pji •ilMlit> f r rcjcctiit,?, I So*i, 
Nall inliss |;r.iiiiiide to (1 
ti r siipp rliii(% I 191 
Ccmip-n«atP a to ilm Lii|u-r Trade, 
I s altiltiil** f>n, I 51-9, defral of 
Mr (L^rd ft'-chpn's j r ijnsals, 

I .'(s 11 **^^^! of Mr Kiit.hie'a 

|jri»p • ds, I s' I 

Coiijipj .iii>ry 'larif:-. | ifi cf C.’s 
liscul •chmir, II af', Y>n, 

33 «. W 4 - 

Compr >n,i«c, Ilrli,;t «i», of I £71 ‘C^ 

Fiinipr 

Copc-iilrjinn ca«*.ps S. A. War , 
C rlirris imj rti\ri.»p|ils in, 11 yt 
Con i.d I It 1 1:1 in Irade Ihipulcs, 

I lit* 

CoMn(.ainn, C& opposiiun In, 


I ii/s, lyi. 

Co* 4r 'pil Ui-tricts (Ireland}, 1 s£6. 

Con,; I Free Stair, I 193. 

C'Oiscipp^r Cl lose, in Kducatiaii 
I'lll cf il 7 li, I s6 

CoMsrrs Jilt C-, L *shu« in-* s incth'nls 
aliJcVe I hy. 1 19, ihry ap*l 'j;!*- 
fi r iiitju*l cnatK's, t 19-13, ihrtr 
dt'llLr of C , i 3 a their driiiim la- 
in II of Caucus, 1 67. thnr feelinc; 
re,; irdin,; lri*h ohsinicti n. 1 r*>, 
atn! t!,e Kiltnainham Treat) , 1 95, 
o'*. C 's iincop*cioui I ro,;rcss 
limards alharuc with, 1 i7t, j-j, 
C.*s avlmissuMi of llieir •rrsices to 
wurliiij* tki**r^, I 199, their .il- 
lr:*rii iiiidentandin,; with Mr 
Parnrll. 1 s y.-i, 915 tlwir rey.ird 
f r C ns champniii c f Cfiionism, 
I 7/3, C. entrn into |.innership 
uiih, i 305 

i iiii*i*teiicy, C. and, ii 370 

Conspiracy iii iradr dispuirs, in 
l.iucral i*rU|;raiiinir 1 9f7. 

C'lnsiahiihr)*, Roy.'! Irish, 1 949, 


Constitutional changes in Britain, 
difficulty or i 19. 

Constitutional Club, C on Tariff 
Reform at, ii 9B3-6. 

Constitutionalists, C. refers to, i 198. 

Constitution Bill (1850}, ii >47. 

Consular System, Air. Schuster's 
suggested reform, ii 37B. 

Contracting out, C supports in 
Employcrs'^Liabilily Bill, i 300-1; 
Trade Unionist opposition to, 

i 301. 

Contracts Question, ii 5. 

Contrat Social of J. f. Rousseau, 
C.'s belief in, I 69. 

Convention of Geneva, ti 75. 

Consention of I^ndon (1884}, i lar, 

ii 49, 68, 70,73. 76. 79. 81, 89,84. 

Convention of Pretona (18S1), 1 lax, 

904, ii 76, 81. 

Cook, Professor, of UnisTrsii}* Col- 
lege School, i 4. 

Cfxihes, il 103-4, 107, X90, 191, 194. 

Corbett, Colnnel, i 48. 

Cordwaincrs' Company, association 
nf C 's family with, 1 1; C.'s reply 
to address from (i£'i6), i 1 

Com Only, adtoc.-iteu by some 
Conscmtivcs, i 183, iIis.approvcd 
by C., i 1S3; included in C.'s tariff 
propisaU, 11 333. .333, . 

Com Duty (1907;, C s altitude 
towards, 11 to-o, its withdrawal, 
li 34-(>. Canada's request for ex- 
cmpiinn from, ii 956-7, jfo, C on 
its incideiic**, ii 983; deUtic on rc< 
liejl, II 7.r-o. llalfour's reply to 
depiilatnn nit, 11 s'}? 

Cum I.xws, Ikilfiiur on the time of, 
II 310, and on ili** 1H46 coniro- 
\cr\), II 311, Duke of Devon- 
shire on, 11 315, C.'s reunion of 
ilip liKior)' of the Com I»aws 
perioft and controversy, it 341-5; 

11 (IQ 

Cnrutti Club, Innijiirt in C,, ii 184, 

**Cnrre^pondrm.c respecting Con- 
•litiitioii il UrUli ms of the Atis* 
Iralitn Cor.ifi mwcallh, fkc.," li 

C-t of l.niiig, effect of C’s pro- 
p.'.ils nn. It s^7, --4*5i eS'', sHy, 
5=3. 3=4. V3 

Colt.i,*r\, i jinpiibor) purchase of 
hi’d fiir, advtfcaletl in “llie 
Ra IicjI Prn,;{apiine,'' 1 ir%\ 190. 

Cvtton Iiidii-lry, 1* on effeci of 
fre<- imp irtk on, 11^ 331 , and In- 
dim cnri|.e[ilini, li 350, 363. 

Cu'incil Ilf the r.nipiie proimsed.ii 
9'/ -7. SIT. 

C('iiiiiers,iiliM • Duiwt on Iloiinty- 
fril bii ; ir proiio-ed in Wc^l 
Indies, II 105, not recoriim ended 
by Kuyal Commis-ion, 11 to6, in- 
iriKliiLcd in India, it 109. (See 
also Su^ar llounties.) 

County 1 oitiiciK iincland and 
W,tlrs Bill, 

Catiitncy, I.eoiiard, 1 315, 9t6, 993, 
11 97 , General llutla's letter 10, ii 

971 

Oiwcn. Joseph, 1 oi, 197. 

Cow per. lami, 1 /in!- Lieutenant of 
Irebnd, 1 99, im, 169. 

Cuw^pcr-Temple CI.iti*e, i 96, li ar. 

Crete, li <1. 

Cntnean \Var, 133 a 

Crime tn Irelamf, C. on, i 946-7. 

Crimes Bill 11P87;, the, C supports 
Mr llalfour's "urgency" demand, 
i 943; denounced by Mr. Glad- 
stone, t J44> 


Cripps, Air., ii 51, 

Crofters^ Scotch, their demand for 
remedial legislation, i 183; C's 
participation in the agitation, i 
191. 

Cromeri Lord (Sir^Evjslyn Barinj;), 
at Cairo, 1x33; his vigorous action 
in Egypt, i 387; C.’s visit to, in 
Cairo, ii xoi. 

Cromwell, CJs defence of, i 15. 

Cromwelrs Board of Trade and 
Plantation^ i 13a 

Cronje, General, Ti 107, S07. 

Cross, Lord (Sir Ricnard), i 48, 189. 

Crosses Act, Birmingliam's adoption 


of, i ,v, 36- 


Cuba, li 374. _ 

Curzon, Lord, 1 330, it xoo. 

Customs Union, Impcri.sl, Cs de- 
sire for, i 337: Lord S.slisbury on, 
ii 334; Lonl Ripon on, it 335-6. 
Cyprus, ii 183. 


Dahomey, ii 136. 

IJaify AVn*!, lAr, 1 3x0, 340. 

Dairy Produce, C-'s propped duty 
on, ii 394. 

Dale, R. W , i sS. 

" Damned liar," Dillon's retort to 
C., ii 35. 

Darfur, i lar, 133 

Da sty, I.nrd (Sir Horace), i 3x6. 

Das'itt, Michael, i 78. 

Dawson, George, preacher, i s8, 73. 

06.1110, Alfred, ii 148, ^63, 

Debating Society, Birmingham and 
Ldgbaslon, C's first ^p9cch at^ 
i 15; his successive olliccs in. t 
1^-6; his recolteciions of the 
Soaeiy, i x6. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines. 
Rhodes and, ii 59 

Decentralisation in I^ocal Govern- 
ment. C. on necessity of, i 38. ^ 

Derr forests in Scotland, restoration 
nf land to production, advocated 
by I-., i 190 

DeUgoa Bay Railway, li 67. 

Dclarey, John Hcnr}*, sails for 
Kitroiie for relief funds, ii 185; 
intersiesv writh C, ii 187-91; 
A//fai /a Mr Ciz-tlisftt Wcrli^ 
II 191, Apf^ndix V ; meets C. at 
Pretona. ti 107; with C. from 
VciitcrMlar|i to Lichienbiirg, ii 
907, ads ICC to the Boers, il 3^. 

Democracy, NaiHilcon 111 on dis* 
orn.inisation of, 1 63 

Denton, Sir George, li 149 

Depanmeni of Commerce sug- 
gested, ii 37^. 

Derby, Ijord, i lae, 3x6, saS. 

Development Loan to Transs'oal, ii, 
301-9, 903 

De Yillicn, I 11 , ii 187 

Dc Villien, Sir Henry, 1 370. 

Dcsolution (sec Home Rule, Scot- 
land, \Va1e^I 

Desnnshire, Duke of (l.ord Hart- 
lugtonl, as candidal e for Mr. 
Gladstone's succession, i 46-7; 
on Flogging in the Army, t 54; 
C. supimns nis election to l.eader- 
ship, I 57, supports Mr. Gladstone 
ill campiign of 1680, 1 67; recom- 
mended hy Lord Beaconsficld as 
Ills successor, i 70; as Leader of 
Opposition, i 70 ; ns Secreiarj* of 
State fur India, i 71; his resjHinsi- 
hility forerrorsof Mr. Gladstone's, 
foreign policy, i 107; as SecrcLary 
for War. i i9o: announces project 
to withdraw Kliartoum garrison. 





Tariff proposals, ii 362, 

Dillon, John, i 8j, 84, roo, 237, 296, 
^309* 3 * 7 , ii aS-6. 

Direct Line to West Indies, il 

ZX7-8. 

Disestablishment in Wales, post- 
poned by Home Rule, i 242; 
Liberals and, i 288; C's attitude 
towards Mr. Asquith's preliminary 
measure, i 300; Mr. Asquith's Dis- 


(see Itanguace Question). 

Dutdi/* LoyaQists,” deputation to 
U, II 3 x 8 

Dyke, Sir William Hart, i 203, 214, 
n 5z. 

Ealing Central Conserrative Asso- 1 
aation^ ix 304. 1 

East Africa, native labour recruiting I 
in, C and, ii 194. 

Eastern Question, C on, i 53 

Eastern Tclegnmh Company, the, 
and the S. African Select Com- 
mittee, li 44, 45. 

Ecroydj Mr., 11 27a, 273. 

Edfar incident (South African Re- 
public;, ii 77, 

S^baston, CX removes from to 
Highbury, i 73; C asserts perw 
manent nature of Conservative- 
Unionist combination (at J uni or 
Conservative Club), i 305-^ 

“ Education. Assisteef," 1 27a 

Education, Compulsoiy, C. on bene- 
fits of, I 2X-2: cstabu^ed by Mr. 
Forster's Act, i 24. 

^ Denominational, in Ireland, C 
on, i 22; C. on, ii 10-20. 

— Elemental^, Birmingham Edu- 
ction Soaety's agitation, i 2t; 
National Education League and, 
i 21-2; Mr. Forster's Bill (xSto), 

1 33*41 C. and the League's mini- 
mum, I 38; Goxst’s Bill, ii 5-6; 
the Acts of xgo2 and 1903, ii 10^%, 
33 

^ r ree, agitation for, t 21, 33, 34 ; 
adw^ted by C., i 44. 58: part of 
Cs Unauthorised Programme," 

1 x8o; definite demand lor by C , 
i i8x-2, 196; ( nservative Dill of 
3 & 9 - 73 ; C. repudiates Li- 
beral claims regarding, i 305 


ham Palace on his return 

Africa, ii 220; coronation of, 
“,95' (See also Prince of 
Wale^ 

rdations with 

Shendan, 1 97. 

Egypt, i 64, ro7-9, 131-7; C. on 
i£gyptian affairs, 1 126^; C.'s 
attack on Lord Salisbury's policy, 
1 192; Liberal policy in, i 204, 287; 
evacuation of, 1 274; C. on Liberal 
change of policy in, i 285 : C. de- 
fends Governments policy in 

Eight l§ro^' ^>ay, universal and 
compulsory, not advocated by C., 

1 3x4; C on, i 284. 

Eighty Club, C. on Radical Pro- 
gramme at, i 187-8. 

Elder, Dem^ter, & Co., ii 1x7. 

Elector^ Districts, Equal, an item 
in **The Radical Programme," 

I x8o. 
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"English Gentlemen/' Cs use of 
the phrase, i 948. 

Entails, Abolition of, advocated by 
C, i xpa 

Equaton^ i xax. 

Erskine, Sir James, ii Z55. 

£sMjfS and Mevieitn, i 20. 

Evicted Tenants, Commisaon, 1 384; 
in Queen's Speech (X895}, i 3x6. 

F’s, the Four (Free Labour, Free 
Land, Firee Church, Free Schools), 
part of C.'s programme, i 44. 

Fs, the Three, i 87, X83, 190. 

Factories, Conservative Act, 1 383l 
A ct amending^ and consolidating 
existing lavrs, xi 6. 

Fad-el-Allah, U 138, x^g. 

Fairfield, Mr,, il^istant Under 
Colonial Secretaxy at rime of 
Jmeson Rud,Ji 
^6, 53; Appendices 111 andlV. 

Fair Rent (sec Land l<aws}. 

" Fair Triide|" ii 27X, 374, aSa. 

Far East, Bntish interests in, ii x. 

Farm Tenure in England, (X on 
defects of, i xSw, 

Fashoda, C. on, i 357; French feel< 
ing abouL i 359. 

Fawcett, Mr., as Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, i7x. 

Federal Enabling Bill, ii 147. 

Federarion, Imperial (sec imperial 
Federarion). 

Federation (a. African), Cs «m, 
ii 67 ; not to be premature, xi 
Z95 \ C. on its benefits, xi 105-6 ; 
mirual union of Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony a first stejs 
ii203; Cape must take lead, ii 210; 
Bond hopes for, ii 3x6; C. on, 
ii 2zy-8; Customs Union a step 
to, it 222; Inter^colonial conneu 
a step to, xi 222, 224. 

Fenianism, i 77-8, 8z, xoo. 

Ferguson, Mr., xi Z24. 

" Filling up the Cup,” Cs phrase, 
i 388, 302; Libeiais and, i 388, 
G/s criricism of the policy, 

X3X& 

^ i^wdix^ff w 357-8. 37®. 

Fineries, North American, Cs 
Mission to Washiiigton, x 249-50;, 
253-4. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond, x 355. 

Fixity^ of Tenure (see Land Laws). 


Food Taxation, &lfour on, xi 263, 
apAi ^Balfour regards it as not 
ripe, ii m, axo-z, 313; Balfour 
thinks the evils of xt luive been 
exaggerated, ii 310; C regards it 
as necessary to preference, ii 266, 
382; Cs earlier wew of, ii 269; in 
C’s policy, ii 281, 284-5; C and 
ite^ effect on prices and cost of 
living, ii 272^ 374, 288; C. con- 
siders It not npe for legislation, ii 
300; C on liberals’ attitude on, 
li 899 : Gorst's amendment agmnst, 
ii ^ ; Cs scheme ofl ii 333-5: 
C.’triedTC regarding, ii3». (See 
also Bread Tax, Free Food.) 

Foreign Comperirion, in S. Africa, 
ii 230-3; and Brirish xndustxy, 
u 276. 

Foreign Investments, Mr. Asquith 
om li 358: Mr. Schuster on thrir 
efiect on the price of food, ii 377. 

Forrest, Sir Jomi, ii 349. 


Forster, W, E., his Education Bill 
of X870, i 33'8; C. on its imper- 
fections, i 24; his dedslon to re- 
tain religious teaching; i 24, and 
defence of the Bible ixiEducarion, 
i 24; replies to criricism of Bir^ 
mingham Radical^ i 24-5; pro- 
poses Cbnscience Clause, i 26; 
Cowper-Temple Clause accepted, 
i 26; his_ candidature for Libttal 
leadership, i 4^, not supported 
i 57: his appointment as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, x 71, 
and Nonconformist disapproval, 
i 71; Cs renewed antagonism, 
i_76; reluctantly sanctions Coer^ 
don (z88x), i 85; Mr, Blight's 
trust in him, i 85; his alternative 
to undentanding vrith Mr. Par- 
nell, i 92; disapproval of TVeaty 
of Kilmainham, i 93, 97-8, and 
letter to Mr. Gla^tone regarding 
Mr. PameU's release, i 92-3; S? 
T. Wemyss Rdd’s of, i 
92-3 ; Ca^ O'Shea’s unsuccess- 
ful negotiations with, i 94-5, and 
their interriew as to suppression 
of outrage, 197-8; Mr. Gladstone's 
letter to him as to Mr. Parnell's 
promised support, 1 98; his criri- 
wm of the O'Shea documents, 

i 98; responsibility for publi- 
cation of Mr. Faznell's pledge, 
1,99; his resignation, i 99, zox; 
his resentment of treatment hy 
colleagues, i 90, and anger with 
C as author of nis downful, i zoo; 
Fenian attempts on his life, i loo-x; 
question of appointing his suc- 
cessor, i X0Z-3; on abandonment 
of Bechuanas to Boers, i zax; i 2x6. 

FattnUhily Review, TAe, articles 
by C in, i 44, 49-51^ 59, Appen- 
dix I. 

Foster, Sir Michael, i a. 

" Fourteen Professors;*' the, ii 335, 
348* 

Fowler, Sir H. H. (Mr,), i 340; at 
Glas^w on the Tarin question, 

ii 364-S- 

France; C's congxatulations on fall 
of third Empire, i 42-3; cruelties 
of the Commune, x 43; C.'s visit 
to, i 45; poli» xn Ejs^t, i zoS-g; 
C on Free Education in, i 18a; 
Mr. Gladstone's Minist^ and, 
i 204; her fiscal legislation, i 337; 
C.'s rebuke to, i 358-9; xn West 
Africa, ii 14, xs3-3, Z24, 225, 
X33-4* ^38-9; Asglo-Frendi con- 
vention of 2898, X 357, XX 134^ Z40; 
Sierra Leone Agreement. 11 129; 
co-o]Derates with Britain xn Gam- 
bia, li 142; Fashoda and the Nile 
Vallw, 1 357; her treaty rights in 
Newfoundland, ii zss-fi; her sugar 
bounrie^ ii 369; a |wty to the 
Su«v Convention, li^xzo; and 
Colonial prefereiice^ ii 292 ; her 
trade with Britain, xx 332 ; mce 
of wheat in, ii 366; duty on vroeat 

« 3®9; M 3*5, 3*9, 373, 374- 

Franchise, agitation for extension of 
(x 883-<), i 148^77; Mr. Gladstone^ 
Bill of 2884, i Z55-77, rejected by 
Lords; i xox; undmtanding with 
Cbnsovatives as to Redistribu- 
tion, i 276-7: passed by L^s, 

Fran^ise (XVansvaal), Milner on 
its importance, u 78: C wants it 
to be placed first at Bloemfontein 
conference, H 8z; Milner’s pro- 


posals at Bloemfontein, ii 82; 
Krfiger’s counter-proposal, il 82; 
Krtgeris scheme, xi 83; Schreiner 
ministry on Kruger's offer, ii 83; 
Franchise ^Bill introduced in 
Volksraad, xi 83: Schreiner minis- 
try on Ae Bui, ii 83; the Bill 
t^ed| U 84: C. suggests Joint 
Commission on the Bill, ii 84; the 
Boers' five yean proposal, xi 85; 
qualified acceptance by C, xi 85; 
txanchise not the whole contro- 
veny, ii 

fiVanlaort, Treaty of, ii apr. 

Freedom of Negotiation, xi 309, 3x2. 

IVee Food, xi 282, 308, 321, 347, 

Free Imports, ii 2B4, 306, 315, ai8, 
Stfij 333, 34f^ (See also Free 
Tzade.) 

Free Labour, EVee Land. Free 
Church, and Free Schools, 1 44, 58. 

Freetown, ii 232. 

Fice Trade, U-'s early support of, 

i 336-7: Sugar Convention of X903 
attacked as infringement of, ii 
zzo; C. chums to be a free-txader 
(f9P3),,n *60; *82, 338; a and 
"real^* Fiw TVade, 11 383: C. 
distinguiriies between Free Im- 
ports and Free TVade, xi 3^; 
j^tchie a convinced Free TMer, 

ii 288: Balfour and Insular Free 
TVade, ii 298, 301; Balfour on 
“true^* FriM Triide^ xi 3x2; Uuke 
of Uevonshire on, ix 3x5; and the 
Transfer of Labour, u 331: C on 
Brirish prosperity and EreeTVade, 
” 333f4; C- on Trade Unionism 
^d, li 340; C definitely abandons, 
xi 34**^: Asquith defends, xi 358; 
^quithon British shipping under, 
ii 38o-z;^Ritc}ueand FreeT^de 
and social well-being, ii 364: 
Fowler on Cobden and, ii 364; 
I«ord George Hamilton om ii 369. 
(See also Protection, Preferential 
Tariffs, Retaliation.) 

Free TYade in Land, advocated by 
C, izpo. 

Freiidi Language and Literature, 
C.’s early proficiency in, x 2, 14. 

French Revolution, its influence on 
Endish Refoim, i zo; influence 
on C., X 63. 

Frere^ Sir Barrie^ x 54, 55, 56. 

Fi^cmet, M., his Egyptian policy, 
X X09. 

Fruity C.’s suggested preference 


lonies ID, XI 334. 

‘ ^^t Indies C.’s 


to< 

Fruit TVade of' 
encouragement of, ix zzfi-p. ' 

Fulahs and Fulani power, xi 135, 
*37, *38, X4J. 

Fyra, Sir Philip, ii X48, 

Gambetta, Ldon, his reslgnarion 
and French poUcy in Egypt, i zo8. 

Gambia, ii Z42; imports and exeports 
of, li 144-5. 

Gamble in food/' Goseben’s de- 
scription of C.'s tariff schema 
It 389. 

General Elecrion (1B74), ^ 441 Liberal 
rout at, i 47 ; (x88o), x 58 ; Cs 
part in securing Liberal triumph, 
1 67; (1885), i 310; (z886), X 33X-3, 
*34. *58; (1892), i 375, 278; (lips), 
1 3 * 8 -g; (1900), 13 ^, II x-3. 

GennaiWi Higher Education in, i 6; 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry and, x 
304; commercial ^trearies wirii, 
jounced, i 346, ii 335, 343, 344; 
C suggests alliance wxth, 1 a6o : 



INDEX 


rcniaxte on conduct of German | 
i^my, ii 8-14; Canada's (arifTl 
ilitliculties with, ii 261, 290-5, 309; 
C on the German ZoUvcrein, li ' 
336* C. on Germany* and 
lintish trade, ii 276-7 ; Boers 
and Germany, ii 59-60, 70; C 
on_ wages in, ii 283; trade with 
Britain, ii 33^1, 378: C. compares 
British Empire with, ii 336, licr 
niw school of Protectionist econo- 
mists, ii 349; Ritchie oiicompara- 
ti\% state of Britain and, 11 364, 
price of wheat in, ii 366, duties on 
wheat in, ii 369, ii 325, 329, 373, 
374> 

Giers, M. de, i 227, 

Gladstone, William Ewart, his Irish 
Disestablidiment Bill, i 17, his 
part in Education Bill of 2870^ i 
24, 26-7, 29: C's utterances used 
as missiles against, i 45 ; withdraws 


policy, I 57; C. identifies himself 
with, i 58, 67; the Midlothian 
Campaign of 1880, i 58; his Phil- 
ippics against Turk^, i 58 ; his 
admiuion of Radical claims, and 
promira of representation in Cab- 
inet, i u : forrign affronts to 
Britain during his administration, 
1 65: his fnendly arrangement 
with C, in 1860^ i 67, whidi 
secures him support of Caucus, i 
67 ; Radical insistence upon him 
as Premier, i 70 ; accepts power 
(188^ i 70U as Prime Minister 
and C^ncejlorof the Exchequer, 
i 7s ; inconsistencies of his second 
Administration,! 74; is ’’squeezed" 
by the Irish Party, 17^; tires of 
Mr. Parnell's menace, i 82; per- 
ceives public disapproval of his 
CoTOon policy, i 83 ; his Irish 
policy a failure, i 89-90; his anti- 
pathy to further coercion, i 9a, 
and to of Mr. Bright and C 
resigning, i 92 ; objects to produc- 
tion of Kilmainham documents, i 
93; his reply to Captun O'Shea's 
overtures, 1 94; his declaration 
Kgarding the agreement with 
Mr. Parnell^ i 98: on Mr. Dillon's 
speech on Irish Arrears Bill, i loz 


20^9;^ his Alinistry*s troubles in 
Afghanistan, i zo8, and EgypL i 
zo8 ; moves vote_ of credit for 
Egyptian Expedition, i 109; Boer 
expectations on his assumption of 
pou*er. i 1x2-3; his mistake in 
regard to the Thinsvaal, i 2x4 ; 
his motives, i 2x8; effect of ms 
Foreign policy abroad, i 1x9: 
abandons Chanrellonhip of Ex- 
chequer,! X2o; his policy in Egypt, 
1 122-7 » "n the ^ghan frontier 
indden^ i 128; his Ministry de- 
feated, I XM. his withdrawal of 
Merchant Snipping Bill (X884X i 
24^, induces C to withdraw 
resignation, i_ 244-6: asks for 
Liberal majority independent of 
Irish members, 1 209; his Home 
Rule sclieme outlined in the 
S/nnt/nn/f i 220, his effort to 
obtain a non-party settlement of 

r-:.!. 1 m 


i 2x7-8; his inability to secure 
accoraance bLtween Air. Morlcy 
and C., i 2x8 : his expectations of 
C. supponini; Home Rule Bill, i 
21Q ; C.'b letter to, resigning 
office. 1 220-1 - his manifesto re- 
crarding^ Lmd Bill and Home 
Rule Bill, i 225 ; his first Home 
Rule Bill defeated, i 231: accepts 
C's proposal for Round Table 
Conference, i 240 radical nature 
of C.'» differences with, i 243; 
denounces Conseiaathe Crimes 
Bill (xS^), i 244; his oicrtures to 
Lord Haxtington, i 248-9, his 
defeat at General Election of x8S^ 
i 258; his \ictory at General Elec- 
tion of 2892, 1 275 ; accepts office, 

i 282; his second Home Rule Bill, 
i 289-99; C.'scritici5mof,i29o<^; 
deefines Lords' proposal for Se- 
lect Committee on Betterment 
{L.CC.), 1 302; his failing h^th, 

1 303, rumoiued resignation, i 303, 
last speech in Cbmmons, i 303-4, 
and resignation, i 304: ii 349, 

cd^w, C.’s spcedi on Tariff Re- 
form at, ii 322-7, 362-^ 

Glasgow Universi^, C. elected 
Lord Rectm of, i 349-50. 

Gold, C on influence of gold dis- 
covmes on trade, ii 334, 345, in 
foreim trad& ii 376. 

Gold Coast Cbloiv, Ashantiland 
and, ii 222; result of C.*s policy 
in, ii 224-5; trade of, ii 245; li 227, 
228, 234. 

Golden Stool (Ashantiland), ii 223, 
225, 226. 

Gold-Fields of South Africa, Rhodes 
and, ii 49. 

Goldie (see Taubman-Goldie' 

CM m/e, C. sails in, ii 294. 

Gordon, General, i xai. 222^, 204. 

Gordon- Mr., ii 233- 

Gorst, Sir John, nis plan for recon- 
struction of Mucational system, 

ii 5-6; his Fm Food amendment 
at Conservative conference. 11 30^ 

Goshen, Lord (Air.), declioLS to 
join Mr Gladstones Administra- 
tion, I 248; regmrded as a safe- 
guard from Radical excesses, x 
179: criticises C's doctrine of 
’'Natural Rights," i 286; C. on 
his part in the Liberal party, i 
286, supports Lord SaUstory's 

S ovcinment^ against No-confi- 
ence vote, i 2x5; supports Lord 
Salisbury in opposing Home Rule, 
i 222. hib jgrowing distrust of new 
elements in ZaberalisiiK 1 232; be- 
comes Chancellor of the Ex- 


Graaff Remet, C.'s hostile reception 
at. ii SX3-4. 

Graham, F., ii 287.^ 

Giaham, General, i 123. 
Grahamstown, C's welcome at, ii 

2X2. 


to him accepting office, x 2x7, his 
acceptance sf C's repudiation of 
unworthy motives in taking office. 


V1895), i 324: retires, ii 3: on 

f innaples of Imperial Defence 
naval)| ii 242-3; denounces C 's 
policy in House of Lords, ii 289: 
C. ^replies to his aigument on 
inddence of import duties,^ ii 
334~5: C. on his condemnation 
of commerdal baigainlnc^ with 
the Colonies, ii 336: his entidsm 
of C.*s policy, li 36^: at Liver- 
pool on C.'s poltc)', ii 372-3. i 216, 

GoSIe system, C.'s study and 
advocacy of, i 323. recom- 
mended for tn ' by House of 
Lords' Committee, i 52. 


Grain Caxgoes Bjll (2880), i 233. 

Granville, Liord, i 70^ 71, 72, 207, 
i»3f **4. »84 i 

Greece, C on ^ advisabili^ of 
strengtheninGT, i in iavour 
with Liberalism, i 64; the Porte's 
obligations tow^s^ x 207-8. Cy- 
prus wants union with, ii 182. 

Greene, Sir Conyngham (Air.), u 74, 

85> 86. 

Greenock, C's speech on Tariff Re- 
form at, ii 327-32. 

Grenada, ii xo6. 

Grenfell, Sir F. W., xi 272. 

Grenfell, W H., ii 352. 

Grey, third Ear], nu Constitution 
BiU of x8^ ii 247. 

Grey^ fourth Earl, and the Jameson 
Raid, ii 39, 50^ Appencfices III 
and IV. 

Gr^, Sir Edward, xi 23, 205. 

Griffith-Boscawen, Mr., ws letter 
on Tariff Reform to, u 288. 

Guiana, British, its myrical char- 
acter, ii X02; coolies in, ii xoa; 
possibili^ of replacing sugar in- 
dustry, ii 106: distress in, ii 207: 
need of capital, ii 2x3, 2x4; Vene- 
zuela boundary dispute, ii 156, 
158; ii Z2a 

Gufldhall, the, C's inception on his 
return from S. Africa, ii aaa 

Gujba, ii 239. 


;e, and coun- 
les in India, 
existence of 
paper, ii 298; 
ccretary tor 
er explaining 
06-7: weecn 
s tarilt pio- 



i 228. 

atl^er of C's 


Secretaiy^i y'x; in Franchise con- 
troversy, 1 276 : as Chancellor of 


the Round Table Conference i 
240-3; word-combat urith C, i 
351-2; on Jameson Raid Com- 
mittee, n 52; suggests discussion 
of Committee's Repoi^ ii 5& and 
defends its findings, ii <56; C on 
his recollections of the Com Law 
days, ii 343; i 280, 316, 365, ii 31, 
59 

Harrington, Mr.^ inventor of the 
Plan of ^mpaign, i 237. 

Harris, Dr. Rutherfoord, intendew 
With C. prior to Raid, ii sx, 43, 
^8; interview with Mr. Fairfield, 
II 42-2: refuses to produce Harris- 
Rhodes cablegrams to Select Com- 
mittee, ii 44: li 39i 6x, fo. Appen- 
dices III and I^ 

Harris, F. Leverton, ii 352. 

Hartington, Lord (see Devonshire). 

Hartmann, Nihilist, i 79. 
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Haussp u Z35, Z38» 141^ 

Hawkuey, Bourcbier F.f ii 44, 45, 

“ ^awluley TelegramSi The,** pub- 


Heal_ 

part in the Parnell controversyi i 

Hn&bcq 'p ii 22Z, 

Helots. Miuier describes Uitlanders 
aSp ii 78. 

Hely- Hutchinson, Sir Walter, ii sop, 

320. 

Hemming* Sir Augustus, ii 1x5, iz6. 

Henderson, Lieutenant, ii 124. 

Henderson, Sir Alexander, ii 352. 

Heneage, Lord (Mr.), 1 216. 

Herschellp Lord, i 316^ 340^ ii 758. 

Hertzog, judge, ii 2x1-2. 

Hewett, Admiral, at Suakim, i 133. 

HcwinSp W. A. S., ii 351 

Heywood Election (xpo^, C.'s mes- 
sage to Unionist candidate, ii 3. 

Hickman, Sir Alfred, ii 352. 

Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael, ns Co- 
lonial Secretary, i 55; his Budget 
amendment causes rerignation of 
Air. Gladstone's government, i 
xeS-p; C on him and his col- 
leagues i xSp; on the Go\’em- 
ment's Land Reform scheme, i 
2x5; Chancellor of the Exchequer 
{1895), i 334 ; tribute to Balfour, 
i.343:..^» resort to indirect u\a- 
tion, ii 8; on Jameson Raid Com- 
mittee, li 51; defends Mr Rhodes, 
ii 5^: suggests publication of ver^ 
batim note of Colonial Conference 
(1902), II 346; disapproval of C.'s 
Tariff proposals, 11 388, 2S9; at 
Manchester on C.'s fiscil policy, 
ii 370-1. 

Hicks Pasha, i X33. 

Highbury^ C. removes to from Edg- 
baston, 1 73: ** sands'* speech at, 
ii pt. 

Hill, Staveley, ii 373. 

Hodgson, Sir F. M , ii xsfr-7, zsS. 

Hofme)T, Jan Hendrik, thinks of a 
conference between KrOger and 
Milner, ii^jBo: C appeals to his 
influence, ii 88, his influence with 
the Cape Dutch, ii 3x6, speech at 
presentation of the Bond address 
to C., ii 8x6, 2zp: promises to 
issue an appeal to the Dutch, 11 
2x6. 

Holker, Sir John, and C.'s Bank- 
tupicy Bill (1883), i 135. 

Holland, i ranss-aal treaty with, 11 75 ; 
a party to the Sugar Convention, 
ii xxo; offer of mediation in Boer 
War by Premier, ii jme. 

Home Rule, i 66: C's attitude 
towards, i px, and definition of, 
|zo5, Cs general sympathy with, 
i 193-6, 208-9; Salisbury and 
Home Rulej 1 203; change in 
meaning of since 1885, i 305; Mr. 
Parnell s expectations rejgaraing, 
i 307, and C.'s criticism in reply, 
i 307-8: publication of outlines of 
Mr. Gladstone's plan, i 310; C. 
convenes meeting of Liberals 
favourable to Home Rule prin- 
ciple, i 337; C.'s atutude towards 
IJ893), i 385-6, ego €i sear, C on 
the only feasible form of, i 39X-2; 
Lord Rosebery's declarations on, 

} 307-9» and C. s criticism of them, 

1 3oc^za 

Home Rule Bill fi886), Cs objec- 


rions to. i 330 -X, and resignadon, 
i 22x; his cridcisms of, 1 322-5; 
its defeat, i 23s. 

Home Rule Bill, the Second (1803), 
oudine of the scheme, i 290; Cs 
attitude towards and criddsm of, 
i 390-0; i 287, 

Hong-Kong, it x8a. 

Hopetoun, Earl of, first Govetnoi^ 
General of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, ii X53. 

House of LotdS| Conservadve mews 
of, i xx; attitude to Irish Dis- 
establishment BiU,^i X7; general 
c^inion of (z8^), i xp^; agita- 
tion for abolition of, 1 20, X49 et 
seqr. Radical cminion reg^iim, 
^ 43^: rqects Compensation lor 
Disturbance^ (Ireland) Bill, i 80: 
Cs denunciadons of, i x^5o, 
ijli, x69-72, Z75; eariness ofjget- 
^g up demonstradons against, 
\ 3*8: Liberal mlicy regard- 

ing (1893), i 288; Air. Gladstone's 
last speech in the Commons, i 
.303-4; CL on need for a Second 
Chwher, i 3x2, 3x4-5. 

Housing of the Poor, in Cs Pro- 
gramme (1893), i 383, 3x0. 
Hurricanes in the West Indies, ii 
105. XX3, xK, xsa 

Hut Tax, in Sierra Leone, ii Z39-3X. 
Ibadan^ ii X36 

Idde5leich,Loid (Sir Stafford North- 
rate), his position in the Conserva- 
tive Partm i 66; carries modon of 
Breach of Privilege against Air. 
Plimsoll, i X38; Cs reply to, re- 
ccing House of Lord^ 1 169-70; 
his part in the Franchise rantro- 
iwrsy, 1 176; rampam C. to jock 
Cade, i xpa, 196; his retirement, 
X259, 274. 

Ikaneng, 11 40^ 

“ Illimitable Veldt," C. and, ii 358. 
Ho, 11 x^. 
llonn, II 136. 

Imperial defence. Lord Salisbury 
on, ii 334, at z8» Colonial Con- 
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regarding, ii 36, 268, 281^^ 283, 
300, 321, 34x; Balfour and, 11,263, 
304; relation to Preference, ii^26B, 
355; Sir Michael Hides- 
Beach on. ii 189 ; Liberals and, xx 
^7 ■ Cabinet accepts, xi 301 r 
Zutraie and, ii 305, 306, 36^; Lord 
George Hamilton and, xi 305, 
306-7; <X goes beyond, xi 3181 
355-6; C.'s Greenock ^eech, ii 

§ 27-32 ; Asquith on, xi 358; Feliac 
ahuster on, ii 378. (See also 
Preferential Taiift^ Protection } 
Rhodes, Cecil J., desues Be^uana- 
land for the Chartered Com- 
pany, ii 39; conduct in regard 


Rhodes telegrams, ii 44, Appen- 
dix IIJ; Hawkdey am Rhodes, 
» 44*5: Select Cbmmittee's state- 
ment regarding Rhodes and 
the private telegrams, xi 46-7; 
^odes and Sir Graham Bower, 
u 47-8; urges the appointment of 
Sir Hercules Robinson, xi 48; 
Select Committee’s censure of, ii 
^p-50: tpabouchere’s censure of, 
i> 51*4: attacked by Mr. Amold- 
Forster, ii 54; mention in Stan- 
hope's motion, U 55; attacked by 
LMudicre, U 55; defended by 
Hicks-Bera, ii 55; whitewashed 
by^ C.,^ u 56-7; on TVansvaal 
policy, ii ^9^; Rhodes and the 
flag question in the Raid, xi 61-3; 
premier of Cape Colony, ii 68; 
C’s telegram to, uiging stopping 
of Raid, ii 69; comes to X<ondon 
to “face the music," ii 72; inter- 
view with C, ix 72; returns to S. 
Afrira, ix 72; withdraws from 
public life, xi 80; ii 42, $6, 58, 59, 
60. 

Rhodesia, ii 52, 54, 

Richard, Mr., x 2& 

Richthofen, Baron von, ii 291, 

RiW Matthew White, Home 
Secret™ i 347; retires, ii 3; 
Appendix IV. 

“Rights of Man," the, C's belief 
in, i 6a, 185, and escpositxon of, 
1 XT®^- 

“Rights of Property," C's criticism 


of,: 


, iqo-Xc 

“Rings^* in S. ^^rica, ii 230, 231. 

Rippn, Lord, his administration os 
yiceroy of India, i lax, xaB; as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, i 
2x6. his proposed transference of 
Bcchuanaland ^otectorate to the 
Chartered Co., xi 31^ appoints Sir 
H. Robinson to xfign Commis- 
sionership of S. Africa, ii 48; 
strong despatch to Kriiger, ti 65, 
67* not adverse to a Free 
Trade Imperial Customs Union, 
XI 235-6. 

Ritchie, C T., frames County 
Couiial Bill, i 269; defeat of 


his licensing Reform SchemCi 
I 269; as Home Secretaw, ii 3; 
a convinced Free Trader, 11 288-9; 
resigns office of Chancdlor of 
the Exchequer, ii 304, ^07; his 
letter explaining his resignation, 
ii ,305-6 ; C on his previous 
(pinions on fiscal policy, ii 337; 
speech at Croydon in opposition 
to C.'s fiscal politty, ii 364. 

Roberts, Lord (Sir Frederick), 
averts disaster in Afghanistan, 
i ii X94. 

Robinson, Sir Hercules (see Ros- 
mead). 

Roebude, Mr., defeats C at Shef- 
field, i 44. 

Roman Catholicism in Ireland, Mr. 
Parnell on the endowment o^ i 
207. 

Roman Catholics and Churchmen, 
alliance of, i 28. 

Roman Catholics and Free Edura.- 
tion Act, i 272. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, President of 
the United States, ii 159. 

Root, Elihu, ii 158, x6o^ x6i, 

Rosebery^ Lord, and Francluse Bill 
(rB84], 1 162; as Foreign Secre- 
tary, 1 2x6; C,'s trust in him as 
Foreign Secretary, i 279; his re- 
solute action reading Egypt, 
i 287; becomes Prime Minister, 
Eucceedixm Mr. Gladstone, i 304: 
on the Government’s polky, 1 
307-8; charges C with incon- 
sistency, i 31X: resignation of his 
{[ovemment, i ^aa-^g; on Con- 
tinental calumnies;, x 368, ii xx; 
his ministry near a rupture wiui 
Transvaal, ii 66; temporising in 
TV..!. 1 TT-f- 


ii 365-6. 

Rosmead, Lord (Sir Hercules Ro- 
binson), appointed High Commis- 
rioner of S. Africa, ix 48; trans- 
ferred Bediuanaland Border 
Police to the Chartered Com- 
pany, ii 40; C.'s conddence in, 
li 4T, 48; kept in ignorance of 
Jameson^ plan by Newton and 
Bower, u 47; denied knowledge 
of Jameson consinrac]^ ii 48; ex- 
onerated^^ Ity the Select Com- 
mittee,^ ii 48, 50; C telegraphs 
to, uirang stopping of raiders, u 

S ; Krflgeris confidence xxk ix 
^ secur^ release of raiders, 
ii 69: restrained C, ii 70-2; re- 
signed, ii 74; on i^geFs bill for 
damages, xi 75.^ 

Ross, Mmor, Investigation into 
causes of nxalari^ ix 143. 

Round Table Conference C’s sug^ 
gestion for, i 239; its meetings 
and failure, i 240-3. 

Royal Mail Line to West Indies, 
ix 1x8. 

Royal Naval Reserve, il 249. 

Royal Niger Company, x 362, u 133, 

Ro^^t^ Act, ix 7. 

Russell, Lord {Sir C Russell), 
shares^ C’s early riews on Home 
Rule, i xg6: as Attoxxiey^Geneial, 
x 2x6. 

RusselL Lord John, his Fhmehise 
BUI of x866. 1 252. 

Russell, T. W., i 329, tx 4* 

Russia, C.’s early attitude towards, 

X 53: he advocates an understand- 


w ;5dth._re|:ardiag Greece, x 53; 
his disbelief m her alleged designs 
on India, i 53; offimded by Lord 
Beaconsfidd's Eastern policy, i 
64; attitude of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry towards, t X07: embroils 
us in Aigh^istan. i xo8; the Af- 

f han frontier difficulty, x 127-8; 

Ir. Gladstone's Ministry and, x 
204, 330; C’s attack on, ii 355, 
358;, not a party to the Su|^ 
Convention, xi xxo; Joins the 
United Stetes in a conference on 
sedinjs, ix 157; and the Alaskan 
qUKtion, ii 159: « 3=9. 374- . 
Ruuia and Poland, C s oomiuuison 
with Ireland, x 195. 

St. Kitte, U X06L 
St. Lucia, xi xo6, XX3* 

St. Fietre, ii xx^ 

St. Vincent, xi 105, 106, 107, xx3, 

Salisouiy, Lord (third Marquis); on 
School Board religion, i 26; and 
the TVraty of Benin, 1 53-4; his 
xpliutiitiqn as a dangerous poli- 
tician, x 66-7; criticises Mr. 
Gladstone's second Administra- 
tion, X 74; on the “Birmingham 
Members" of the Cabinet, x 8a; 
on the I^nd Le^e, i 82^; on 
demoralisation ot the Iridx by 
Liberal electioneering, x 83; on , 
Mr. Gladstone and the Clerken- ' 
well outrajge, i 83; C's criticism 
of his policy of force in Ireland, 
x X03, 149-50; on wrong poUiy 
regarding Turkey in 1878, 1 xo8; 
on ^laberal vacilmtion in foreign 
policy, i zzQ-ao; moves vote of 
ceiuure on Government’s Soudan 
policy, i Z24-5; demands Redis- 
tribution BtlT as condition of 
Lords passing Franchise Bill 
(1884), I im, 163; on means of 
abolishing House m Lords, x 150; 
on inclusion of Ireland in Fran- 
chise Bill, i zfiz; his retort to 
Archbishop Tail, i z6a; attitude 
to Liberal offer of compromise, i 
163-4; ndicules Reform demon- 
stration in I«ondon, x 165-6, and 
attacks Caucus, i 105-6; C criti- 
cises his attitude tovrards Reform, 
i 167-9^ X7J~5: critidses Liberal 
Redistribution scheme, i zy6: pro- 
mises to support Franchise Bill, 
s X77; his first Cabinet, i 178; 
singles C out for attack, I X79; 
denounces C's doctrine of “Natu- 
ral Rights,” i x86; his ministxy 
and Lord R. Chundiill, i 189; de- 
nounces Ransom and Restitution, 
i X93; declines tiord Carnarvon’s 
Home Rule proposals, i 20a; his 
apology for dropiung Coerdon, 
i 203-4, 205: his piMge as to 
eventual defeat of Liberal Gov- 
ernment, i 204-5; defeat of his 
ministry, i 2x5; defines basis of 
agreement \rith Liberal-Unionists, 

1 228, and obtains understanding 
with them before forming a Minis- 
tty# i 33y; Unionist meeting at 
Devonshire House which resmves 
to support his government, i 236; 
his oners to serve under Zjord 
Hartington, i 2^5, 238^ is im- 
pressea by C’s diplomatic ability 
iN. Amencan Fisheries questionjf 
1 254; and Free Education Bill, 1 
®7o^> follows C,’s advice in not 
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dxssoli^C Parliament in xBpz.^i 
375; meets Parliament arter^nls 
deieat (1892], i 278: resignation, 
3 s8z; his tribute to C.| i 321; agmn 
in office (1893), i 323-^, 331, 3^, 
3561 358, 367 » 3691 373 . .« 3 ; nis 
wish to retire, u 3; zeimquishes 
For^n Office, ii 3; his patient 
diplomacy, ii 601 on the S. Afri- 
can negotiations, ii 89, 91; brings 
about Brussels Su^r Bounties 
Conference, ii 108; his part in the 
West African settlement, Ii 134; 
negotiates the American arbitra- 
tion treaty, it 2^6-7; action in the 
Behring Sea dispute, ii 157; ad- 
dresses Colonial ^Premiers on a 
Customs Union, ii 234; on retalia- 
tion ii 361; C. on his Frotection- 
ism_, ii 374; his views on fiscal 
nolicy, ii 378-80; his part in the 
‘ irman- Canadian n^tiations. 




11 29X. 

“ Salvation Army of Politics, The" 
Mr. Gosdien's description of the 
Radical Party, i x86. 

Sambaanland, British annexation 
of, ii 66 

Samoan question and settlement, ii 
Z4, Z82. 

Samory, ii 224, 138. 

Sandhurst Lord, i 216. 

Simdon, Lord, his Education BDl, 

SandT'River Convention, ii 82. 

" Sands running down in the Glass," 
s;xech by C., ii qx. 

Sanitation Acts, passed by Con- 
servatives, i 282 

Saunderson, Colonel, i 247. 

Sawngs Banics, increase of invest^ 
ments in, as test of pro^eri^, ii 


Schnadhorst, Franris, i 27; responsi- 
bility for Mr. Gladstone's poli^ 
in z886, i 17; association with C 
in worleing Caucus, i 30; his 
admce previous to General Elec- 
tion of 1886, 1 23X-2. 

•• School Board Religion," i 26. 

Sdiool Boards, estabUshra by Mr. 
Forster’s Act, i 23-4; abolition of 
by Act of 1902, i 37, 

Schreiner Ministry, u 80, 83, 85, 88. 

Schuster, Felix, on the fiscal ques- 
tion, ii 37S~9* 

Scotland, national coundl for, ad- 
vocated in ’’The Radical Pro- 
gramme," i 180, 193-4, 208: re- 
storation of deer forest land in 
Highlands, i xga 

Scott| Sir Frsmci^ xi 123, 128. 

Scottish Church, stispenrion of ap- 
pointments in, item in Libeim 
Progranune (1893), i 287. 

Sealing, dispute anout with United 
States, ii 257.^ 

Seamen's Ho^itad, Greenvnch,^C 
instrumental in establishing 
School of TVopical Diseases, 11 
* 43 ' . 

Seamen's Wages Bill (1880}, i 233. 

Sebele, i^. 

Secular Education (see Education, 
Secular). 

Seddon. IL J., ii 337, 247, .51^ .55. 

Selbome, Lord (first Earl), as Lord 
Chancellor, i 71; i 216, 228. 

» Lord (second Earl}, Under-Secre- 
tazy for the Colonies, x 329, ii ax. 


Sdect Committee on the Rmd, ii 

Select Committee (British S. Africa), 
(see Jameson Rsud). 

Self-sustaining Emiure, C. thinks 
it realisable, u 253^ 333; C. doubts 
its practicability, li 273, 375. 

Senegal, ii 122, iTJh 225. 

Settlements (Land)^ Abolition of 
advocated W C., 1 190. 

Shaw, hfiss Flora (Lady Lugard), 
ii 6x, 62, 63, Appendix III. 

Shaw, Mr., 1 99. 

Shaw-Lefevrc, G. J., 2 275. 

Sheffield, C. stands as advanced 
Liberal for, and is defeated 
Mr. Roebuck, i 44; Balfour^ 
speech on Tariff question at, ii 
308-14, 3x8, 333- 

Shepstone, Sir Theophilus, 1 zi2. 

Sheridan, released Irish suspect, 
197- 

Sherman, Mr., ii 257. 

Shmping, effect of FVee Trade and 
Irotection on, ii 271, 360-x; C on 
condition of Liverpool shipping 
trade, ii 340-z; Cs statements re- 
futed by expert^ ii 348: Asquith 
on shipping and the balance of 
trade, li 360-z. 

Shipping Ilegislation (see Merchant 
Snipping LegUlation). 

Shipping subsidies, u aw, 340. _ 

Shops, nours of employment m, 
control of, advocated by C., i 282. 

Siam, i 330, u 

SidgmcK, Prof., C invokes his 
authority, U 335. 

Sierra Leone, rebellion in, xi 228-^; 
Sir D. P. Chalmers's r^rt, xi 
229-30; report disre^^ea by C, 
xi zjor-z; progress, li 132; trade, 
ii 245; ix 235. 

Sifzon, Mr., 11 206. 

Silk Industry, C. on effect of free 
imports on, u 332. 

Slatin Pasba^^i xax, xsa. 

Slave trade, ti 235, 237, 23^. 

Small Holdiiig& extended facQities 
for, part of CL's '* Unauthorised 
Programme," i xBo^ zgo; Mr. 
Bairouris doubt as to wue of, 
i 225; Act of 1893, 1 262-3. 

Smith, Adam, ii 349. 

Smith, H Llewellyn, ii 357. 

Smith, W.H., 2289, 224. 

Smuts^ Dr., il 297. 

Socialism, i 34, 03, 283; Municipal 
Socidism, 1 63, 330; State Social- 
ism, i 32, 62, 283. 

Sokoto^ taken oy the British, ii 238, 
142; li T3S. 24 o.__ 

Solomon Island^ 11 x8a, 242. 

Soudan, Liberal dealings vritix, x 222 
et seff, 

Soufri&e (St. lucent), xi 2x4. 

South Amca, C.'s voyage home 
from, 13; C.’s eariy attitude 
towards, 154-7: C.*szesponsibility 
for Liberal policy in (2880-2885), 
i 57, and failure to appreciate the 
futuze value of, x 57; C's msit to, 
xi 34-30, x 93 - 23 ^ sro, 378 ; ques- 
tion of defence, ii 238; and fnefer- 
Mce, u 259. 292, 327, 337: i MSi 
11 xsxi as 8 i 803. 338, 339. (See 
also Federation.) 

South African Pan^ (see Afrikander 
Bondi ^ 

South African Republic proclaimed 
by M^rs. lCr{lger,^oubert, and 
Iwtonus, i 223; British difficulties 
with, 1164-97; C^'apoli^ towards/ 


ii 67 ; his treatment of the Drifts 
question, xi 68-9; his action on 
news of Jameson Raid, ii 69; 
he presses for reforms, 1170-2, 
hut is not seconded by Sir H. 
Robinson, ii 72-3; he ^ggests 
autonomy for the Rand, u 73: its 
alliance with Orange Free State, 
ii 74; C- protests against Aliens 
Law, ii^ 75: the question of suze- 
rainty, ii 76-7, 8x-3, 85; the Edgar 
incident, ii 77; the Uitlanders' 
Petition xi 77: Milner's " Helot" 
despatch, 1177-8; the Bloemfontein 
Conference between Sir A. Milner 
and Mr. KxQger, ii 80-3;^ further 
Franchise negotiations,^^u 83-6; 
the British Ultimatum, ii 86 ; the 
Boer Ultimatum, ii 87 j annexa- 
tion, xi 95. (See S. African War, 
Jameson Rmd, Orange River 
and TVansvaal Colonies.) 


Xuidicals and, i 365, 3^-72; 
Boer invasion of Natal, 11 93: 
the Peace of Vereeniging, ii 
9^-6; amnesty, it 9|^; as an elec- 
tion issue, ii x; cnect on empire, 
xi 24^; Oinada in, ii 25a; colonies 
in, 11 358; the cost Imrnc with 
wonderiul ease, it 3C^: elfMt of 
on rate of exchange, ii 3^8; ii 24, 
125, 147,253. 

Southampton, C s welcome home 
from S. Africa at, ii 220. 

South Australia, ii 147, 148, 154, 

" Sovereign International State,** S. 
African Republic claims to be, ii 
82. 

Spain and the United States, x 361, 
Ii Z58, 374; a party to the Sugar 
Convention, il xzo. 

S/eeiator, 7 !er, critidses Cs doc- 
trine of Natural Rights," i x86, 

Spencer. Lord, as Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, 1 103; Cs confidence 
in, 1,293; rlationalist demand, for 
inquiry into his Administration, 
i 200 ; Conservative attitude 
towards, i 200; hb demand for 
renewal of represrive powers in 
Ireland, x 203; os Lord President, 
X 2x6; C. on changed attitude of 
Nationalists towards, i 229. 

Sport, C and, i 3. 

Sprigg, Sir J. Gordon, Premier of 
Cape Colony, ii 97, 209, 2x0-2, 
2x3. 

I^uzgeon, Mr., cited by C. i $¥-2. 

"'^Squeezed qponge" speech C, 
il 91. 

Standard, Tht, draft of Redistri- 
bution scheme jpublished in, i X75; 
publishes outlines of Mr. Glim- 
stone's Home Rule poU^, i 2x0. 

Standerton, C. at, ii 297. 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip, ii 55. 

Stead, w. T., telegrams relating to 
the Jameson Raid, quoted liy. 
Appendix HI. 

StewarL Sir Donald, i 64. 

Steyn, ,Pie8idtint| axianges Bloem- 
fontein Coxiference, it 80; ii 86, 
87. 

Stop-gap" ministry, i x88. 

Straits Settlements, ii 183. 

Strickland, Sir Gexald, ii 278. 

Stuzge^ Miss, i 28. 

Style. C.V i 24. 

Subsidised Line to West Indies, ii 
227-8. 
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Suc7 Ginal, Lord BeaconsBcId's 
purchase of shares i 64 

Sugar ]3ounlies C condemns policy 
of rccaliatioii rgunst, » 369: Suciar 
Lounty Con\cntion fniU, i 27^; 
West Indies^ demand couiucia ail- 
ing duties, ii 105; West Indies 
Koyal Comntis«ion does not re- 
commend countervailing duties, ii 
10&: Jlrussels Conference {1698) 
fails, ii xoSs^ cflect of bounties on 
Mauritius ii X09 ; Lord Elgin 
refuses Jto introduce countenaail- 
xng duties in India, ii S09; Lord 
Oir/on introduces countervailing 
duties in India, ii X09; Brussels 
Conference resumed (1902), ii 
xxo, bugar Bounties Convention 
signed, II xxo;^Sugnr Convention 
Bill jiassed, ii xxo; Asquitli on 
the Billj ii 3^8; attacks* on the 
Convention, 11 no, 33a: effect of 
bounties on Katal, ii 194. 

Sugar Industry, C on cfTect of free 
imports on, li 320-3^1. 

Sugar Tax, (X and, li 7, reduction 
of, part of C*s tariff scheme, ix 


Si^la, 11 57, 

Sunday School (Birmingham), C 
tcncncs in, i x^ 

Suspension Agitation in Cape 
Colony, it 97-0, 3x4-5, 2x9 

Suspensory Bill (Irish Church}, 
Lordjk* rejection of, i 17 

Surciainty Question in Transvaal, 
« 7?. 7^7.. 85- 

Swaziland, ii 66, 83. 

Sweden, C.'s si«it to, i ^^9. a )iarty 
to the Sugar Cons'ention, ii ixo, 
ii 3-S. 373- 

Swiss Republic, 11^76. 


Tail, Archbishop, i xG?. 

Talienwnn, i 355 

Tammany Hall, and Libend tactic 
(1893), C. on, i sijO; C on the 
L C.C. mid, I 3SO. 

TnnlT Bill (Jamaica), ii 115 

TanfT Lonunission, C 's, ii 350-5. 

Ini iff Reform, and the cost of liv< 
ing, C on, li sSS; li 37, sSs, ji8, 
35x, j5-- (^cc also Preferential 
inrifis. Retaliation, 

TnnfT Reform League, ii sSS, 33s, 

350. tji. 353- 

^asnintiin, ti 147, r^8, 34s 

Taiihmaii-Guldic, SirGcorge, ii 

Tasaiion, Graduated, part of C.1 
•• Unauthorised Programme,” 1 
lEo, •* Radical Propiammc” and 
Taxation, ii 7; Direct and In- 
direct Taxation, Unionist view ol 
rcl.iiisc justice, ii 34-5; C. on 
burden of direct taxation, 11 385; 
Balfour declares for non-rc\ciiue 
taxation, ii 3x2, Duke of Deion- 
shire on^ B.a]four*s declaration, 
XI 3x4; Sir M. Ilicks-Beacli on 
"scientific taxation," 11 371. 

Taxation and Representation, C. 
on, li 19 

Tea, C. proposes reduction of duty 
on, ii 324. 333 

Tel cl-l5:bir,ii09. 

Temperance, the "New Radicals" 
and, C. on, 1 307. 

Temperance Legislation, C. on. 1 46, 
50-2, his attacks on the licensing 
system, I 52, Mr. Goschen's licen- 
sing proposals, 1 365, Mr. Ritchie*s 
Licensing Reform scheme, 1 369: 
C. opjioscs Local Veto Dill, i 3x3. 


Temperance Forty, opposition to 
Gothenburg System, x 51; denun- 
aation of C, as friend of the 
Trade, x 53; defeats Mr. Ritchie’s 
licensing proposals, i 369. 

Temple, Archbishop, i 30. 

Tenant Right (Great Britain) Bill, 
i 36B. 

Tenants' Relief Bill, Irish (1887), 
opposed by C., i 343; accepted uy 
him on second reading, x 263-4; 
Radical Amendments accepted, 

i 364. 

Tennant, Sir Charles, ii 353. 

Tewhk Pasha,' Khedive of Egypt, 
the Arab rebellion, x 108, Z3X. 

"Three Acres and a Cow," C.'s 
scheme of Land Reform so nick- 
named, i Z90: embodied in Amend- 
ment to Address by Mr. Jesse 
Collfngs, i 3x4. 

Thurlow, Lord, x 353, » 

Times, The, on Cs doctrine of 
"Natural Rights," i z86; pub- 
lishes first " Parnell Letter," i 347; 
Special ^Commission's investiga- 
tion of it$^ charges against Irish 
members, i 355-6. 

Tinplate Industry, C. on the effect 
of the McKinley tariff on, it 347; 
his asscitions refuted by experts, 

ii 348. Sir H. Fowler on, ii 365. 

Tithes Bill (1891), supported by C., 

X 373 

Tollcmache, Lord, his ei^eriment 

; in division'of an estate, i 184. 

Tory Democracy, i 149, 156, 189, 

i s6o. 

Trade, position of British trade, i 
337 , of W. Indies, ii xo3 ; of W. 
Afncn, li 144-5 ; of S. Africa, ii 
995-33 ; of the Empire, ii 353-7, 
359; of Genunnyand Britain com- 
pared, Ji 976-7; C. on British 
trade, ii 323-3. 399; C. on relative 
importance, of Colonial trade, ii 
3371 Asquith on prosperity of 
British trade, li 358-61 ; Schuster 
on rebtive importance of trade 
with foreign countries, ii 378 

Trade Unions, Cs distrust of the 
New Unionism, i 383-4, 3x3 , op- 
pose contxacting-oiit, x 301; Rand 
capitalists fear, ii S04, leaders 
opposed to Cs fiscal ^olicj*, ii 
382: C on Cobden and, li 330; C 
Mpeals to Trade Unionists, 11339; 
C regards I'rade Unionism ns 
not consistent with Free Trade, 
xi 340; C. refers to a T. U. C. 
resolution, ii 34a 

Trafalgar Square, C on meetings 
in, 1 2S5. 

Training Colleges, C and Con- 
science Clause in, i 343. 

"TiaiioR, good judge of," Cs at- 
tack on Dillon, ii 35. 

"Transfer of Labour,” Free TVade 
and, It 230-1, 372 

Transvaal, annexation of, by Lord 
Beaconsheld, i 64, and labeial 
condemnation of, 1 zis ; C com- 
pares its acquisition with Birming- 
ham's municipal progress, s 40^ 
and further disparages it, i 54: tne 
Ktrocesston of^ C. a ^ity to, 

X 54 ; influence of increasing popu- 
lation In gold-bearing districts on 
C., i 57; Boer revolt, i 113. and 
proclamation of S A. Republip, 

I 1x3: the War of i88x, i ZX3-4; 
recognition of British suzerainty 
stipulated for, i 1x4; Cs defence 


of the retrocession, i zt4-8 ; Lord 
Rosebexy’s Cabinet and pwible 
xeconquest of, ii 66; annexation, 
ii 95 ; boundary altered, ii x86. 
(See also South African Republic.) 

Transvaal Colony^ Lord Mifner ap- 
pointed Administrator of, it 95; 

, and resjppnsiblc government, 11 
19611, British Loan to, ii 301, 259 ; 
partial union with Orange Colony, 

It 903; ^^Inter-Colonial Gounm 
formed, ii 323-4; importance in 
S, Africa, ii 328. 

Thmsvaal Committee, 1! 93. 

Trevelyan, Sir Geoxge (Ain), suc- 
cei^s Lord F, Cavendish as 
piicf Secretary for Ireland, i xoa; 
introduces Prevention of Crimes 
(Ireland) Bill, i zo3 ; Cs cond- 
dence in, i 293 ; his demand for 
renewal of repressive powers in 
Ireland, i 303; ns ^Secretary for 
Scotland, i sx6; his explanation 
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